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Auctions and Sales 


General Vacancies 



CHRISTIES 

LONDON 

Wednesday 28th March at 11.00am 

Valuable Autograph Letters 
Music Manuscripts and Historical documents 
Including 

Manuscripts and letters by Conan Doyle, Graham Greene, Christopher isherwood, Sean 
O'Casey, George Bernard Shaw, Friedrich Schiller, Balzac, Charles Darwin, Simon 
Boliver, Mary Queen of Scots. 

King Louis XrV's autograph manuscript of his speech before the Etats-Generaux, 1789, 
and his book of precepts, with many other important French historical documents. 

An unpublished 'lost* Mass by Haydn, a leaf from one of Beethoven's sketchbooks, 
Mendelssohn's journal of Ills tour of Scotland, and the manuscript of Offenbach's last 

opera, 'Fantaslo' 

Catalogue £3 - post paid 

For further information, please contact Kate Hedworth at:- 
S Kiug Street, St James’s, London SW1 6QT 
Tel: 01-839 9060 Telex: 916429 


PRODUCER, RADIO 

To originate and produce a wide variety of talks and documentaries 
for Radio 3 and occasionally, Radio 4. A lively, well-informed 
interest in contemporary culture and political affairs, good 
editorial judgement and stamina are essential, as is a university 
degree or its equivalent. Short term contract {3-6 months) 
working initially under close supervision. It is expected that 
candidates will require training. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Based Central London. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote ref. 
2218/TLS and enclose sAe.): BBC Appointments, London 
W1A 1AA Tel. 01-927 5799. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 
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New York 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Sfanitz Collection of Important Printed Books and Manuscripts bom the 15th to 20tb 

Centuries 

Wednesday 25th April 1984 at 10.15 am and 2pm 
On view from Wednesday 18th April 
Illustrated catalogue available from all galleries and offices. 

This sale includes:. Einstein, the authograph manuscripts of two important papers on 
Unified Field Theory; Newton, Phllosophlat nautralis principle malhematica, London, 
1687, first edition; Copernicus,' De revolutianlbus orbium coelestium, Basel, 1566, 
second edition; Euclid geometrto, Venice, 1482, first edition, Descartes, Discours de la 
meihode . , . . Leiden, 1637, first edition; and Bacon, Jnstatiratlo magna, London, 1620, 
first edition, large paper copy. 

Enquiries: Faqny Neville-Rolfp and Jane M. O’Connor (212) 472 3592 
Sothety'a •* • • • 

1334 York Avenue, New York 10021 .Telephone: 472 3400 Telex; 232643 SOL UR 
34-3S New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone:. (01) 494 8080 1 

' Telex: 24454 SP^LONO '• 
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Announcement 


Lectures and Meeting 


77 opening hours 

vimANn^ Trustees of the National Library of 
Scotland announce that, wUh effect from 
: Monday, 2nd April 2984, the Reading * 

Rooms will resume normal opening, as - 

V; . Monday, to Friday, 9.30am to 8.30pmj : 

. ’ Saturday, 9,30atn. to lpm 11 ./>:* 

• The opening hours in the map room Will be: ■ " . ; _ : / ‘ 

Monday to Friday, 9i30aih W.Spm; 

Saturday, 9.30am to lptA ' . ; ; , 

Natidnal Library of Scotland, Geqfge IV Bridge, Edln- 
burgh EHUEW (Tel: 031-226 4531). . • ; 
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orwell memorial : 

i^ ; . : • ; AWARD . & 

Agraht wUibcmade of ypto £2,000 tcbegiiviri QclobetjiS&i to . 

. h?lppri>ducea piece of Imaginative wriUpgon a theme jLhat rnl^t ,', 


!• have Interested George Orwell.- As wallas merit, need wifi be - r 
• considered. Al) jWmrd fot..dqofflcildh^wH| beadvertifkjd ftlWSs*. ■' 
■ Further details /nbtn the George OrivtH Memorial Award, Seoto- ’ ; 
; Wry, i Birkbcck College, .Male* Stfeet, London WC1E 7HX. 
^Please send s; a.W Closing date: 30jh Aj^l9^ • , 1 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

King George 
The Fifth 
Clwlr of History 

ora knead for mis chair, which has become vacant 

pojnknant of Professor 0 de b Webb o$ Vk» 

Mkdeol of SelwWfieyrt Natal. Con fliotrteeihotStl hove 
eMMWved uhotorty ruputatkms and mud be prepared lo Inspire 
and Mod reeeorm in me Wory or Southern Mma. 

asrs smssmss 

■w annum pin o penettmaUe allowance of 12U o( tM boelo 
aodary, wdli on annual benpe of neartyone rnohm'i sotoy and 
geoefc— eraflbeneWs. 

Appac o nts mould submit o tm curriculum Woe and the nomee 
i imd eddrasas of mrea referees net latw man 30 A<xk 1984 to 
i the ReaWror, (Atteojtom Appolntmente Office) Oeportment 
CS/431 Unlveitty of Cap* Town, Private Sag, tottfeooech, . 

m 7700, South Arnca, Fuirher Information mat be Obtained J 

frornkwRegwrarorlheSeoretarY, WUnwenMee M 
: Office ChwheUsr House. 278 HMh HsffiQfiy M 

London WOW 7HE 

hie 110^0^1 polkiyte run to dMcrirntnofe 
.. .m on Ifw grounds of sex, woe or redglon. jMf 
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Personal 



Y. Peel on YowW coocepta ol mrtSry. Available for 241 (172) p/a. from the 
RAJ. 59 Queen Annp 8t. London W.l, or the uaupd aoento. Feeowa receive 
MenaM MIN.ffi lesuee) »r £32 pA (£27 pr 946 H resident overaeaa),. 
‘aeutW: aitjcla by E.GartWW OO cUfcn abidtoe ln.tW« AflAnapWo^toiWa^ 



Public & University. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
MUSEUM 

A DICKENS SCHOLAR 

The Dickens House pffrpoM 
to appoint a scholar, lot i. . 
period of two years, to prepn 
a. descriptive catalogue oi l , 

manuscript holdings. The tf- 
lowing qualifications and 
’ experience would be ol umKi ■ 
candidates: research on 

DIckenB or other ninMMffr 
century writers; wpiX- w* 
manuscript materialipradkek - 
cataloguing qt- I ndexing; pd> - • 
lloationa In the fleld of Dkkart 
studies. ^ The salary wfl » 
£6,886 In the first year, Wg 
in the second. The «ua#MP ■ 
applicant will be expedwlj - 
start as soon as possWe-W 
further particulars, writs to W . 
Curator, The Dickens Ho# . = 
48 Doughty Street, LqnMJ 
WC1N 2LF. Closing dritP 1 
applications, iSIh April ! 

The Uni verity of:- 
Melbourne : 

Australia'..-.::... 
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Gobineau’s tales of native character 
Banking and the Far East 
Fiction: Anthony Burgess, Nadine Gordimer 

Children’s books: the Renier Collection, 

S. S. Prawer on the Grimms, 
three animal poems by Ted Hughes 

Tim Hilton: the Pre-Raphaelite appeal 
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THE NEW 
DIPLOMACY 

International Affairs in the Modern Age 
ABBA GBAN 

‘a treasury of wisdom and experience . . . warmly 
recommended.' Conor Cruise O’Brien, Observer 
‘a remarkable book . . . Abba Eban has not only 
substance but style.' Lord Beloff, Daily Telegraph 
£15.00 

BEGIN 

A Biography 
ERIC SILVER 

‘Eric Silver is not only a highly-skilled and well-informed 
writer, but an eminently fair one.' Chaim 
Bermant, Daily Telegraph 

‘This will remain the definitive work for a long time to 
come.' Ian Black, New Statesman 
£12.50 

WILFRID ISRAEL 

German Jewry’s Secret Ambassador 
NAOMI SHEPHERD 

‘an historical Aladdin’s cave of drama and Intrigue, 
costing considerable new light on the efforts that were 
made to rescue Jews from Nazi persecution, from the 
very first days of Hitler’s triumph.' Martin Gilbert 
'Naomi Shepherd . . . has unearthed impressive 
documentation.’ Peter Vansittart, Guardian 
£12.95 

REALITY AND 
RHETORIC 

Studies in the Economics of Development 
PETER BAUER 

‘full of original and profound work . . . essential 
reading.' Charles Douglas Hume, Times 

ARISTOTLE TO 
ZOOS 

A Philosophical Dictionary of Biology 
P. B. MEDAWAR & J. S. MED A WAR 

'splendid ... a riproaring book that should be on the 
shelves of all who wish to understand the process and 
origjnsof life.* Dally Telegraph 
'a thoroughly incisive and level-headed treat menTuf how 
practicising biological scientists think and what they think 
about.' Times Higher Educational Supplement 
■ £15.00'; , • ■ : ; 

: ART & ILLUSTRATED 


ENGLISH 


ART 1066-1200 

ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The catalogue of the Arts Council’s exhibition at the 
Hayward Gallery, 5 April to 8 July. 
Hardback £19.95 Paperbafck £10.95 
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Blood and its consequences 


Peter Fawcett 

ARTHUR-JOSEPH DE GOB INF. AH 
Oeuvres: Tome 2 
Edited hyJeanGnulmier 
1309pp. Paris: Gnllimnrd. 28Ufr. 

2070110532 
Les Pleiades 
454pp. 

2 264 00472 X 
Nouvelles Aslatlques 
388pp. 

2 264 U0473 8 

Adelaide, Mademoiselle Irnols: pried dd do 

Souvenirs de voyage 

367pp. 

2264004614 
Edited by Hubert Juin. 

Paris: Union Ginirale d'Edilions. 

Gobinenu prophesied once: “Jc nc serai done 
apprdcid dc mes contemporains [sic] que 
cent ans apris ma morl." He had the misfor- 
tune to be little read during his lifetime and to 
be championed nftcr his death by a German 
disciple of Wagner's at a time when French 
distrust of anything that found favour otitre- 
Rhin was at its height. Despite one or two 
surges of popularity - Proust declared himself 
"engobinisd” in 1905 - his reputation as the 
father of modern racism and the identification 
of his views with some of the most obnoxious 
theories of National Socialism mean that he 
has remained, in Jean Mistlcr's well-known 
phrase, Tc plus grand miconnu du XIX® 
siicle". 

Now, thanks to the tireless efforts of Jean 
Onulmicr, the present doyen of Gubincau 
studies, his principal works are in the process 
of being published in three volumes in the 
Biblioth&quc de la Pliiadc. Last year saw the 
first critical edition of his infamous and 
monumental Essai stir Tindgalitd des races 
liumaines, n visionary work to lie placed along- 
side Michelet's Introduction t\ I'histoire uni - 
verselle or Hugo’s Ugende des siMes . The 
second volume contains writings from his Iran- 
ian cycle, together with Souvenirs de voyage 
and Adelaide. The third volume will comprise 
his most accomplished literary works, Les 
PM lades, Nouvelles aslatlques and La Renaiss- 
ance. Thus, as M Gaulmier points out, each 
volume will illustrate a different aspect of 
Gobineau’s personality: the visionary, the 
traveller and the literary moralist. 

Was Gobineau a racist? The answer is clear- 
ly no. In common with much of the best 
anthropological thinking of his day he merely 
regarded the degeneracy of mankind, as attri- 
butable to the evils of miscegenation. What he 
described to his English friend Robert Lytton 
os the only Idea he had ever had in his life, 
Tidtfe du sanget de ses consequences" , under- 
lies all his work. But he saw no hope of either 


halting or reversing the process, i iis vision was 
unrclievcdly pessimistic. Mankind was, as far 
as he was concerned, irretrievably dimmed. 

I lowcver, once some of his less palatable 
opinions arc set aside, he emerges as a mini of 
absorbing intellectual passions who must have 
been a delightful companion and who was far 
more capable than most members of his gen- 
eration of entering with generosity into the 
spirit of whatever seemed strange and unfamil- 
iar. He once told his daughter “ii n'y a reclie- 
ment au niondc que les romans dc chcvnlcric”. 
and “i'umour des romans de chcvnlcric’' was, 
he claimed, “un trait dc famiUe". liis most 
recent biographer hits characterized him as a 
tragic Don Quixote. The major enterprise of 
his life, of which (lie Essai was only a part, was 
to trace his own genealogy buck to the Viking 
pirate, Ottar Jarl, who settled in France in 843. 
It is ns a writer of fiction, at odds with the 
realist tradition of the nineteenth-century 
navel, that he seems in the tong run most likely 
to survive. 

) le began his literary career as n journalist in 
the IK4tis. By the time of his marriage in 1846, 
lie had turned his hand to the production of 
ronuins-feuilletons to make ends meet. The 
only one of his works of this period, nnd the 
only one prior to the Essai, to have successful 
stood the test of time is the Balzaeian short 
story, "Mademoiselle lrnois”, which appeared 
in Le National in January and February 1847 
and may have been inspired by the plight of his 
younger sister Caroline, whom n spinal malady 
forced to spend most of her life lying down. It is 
told with a verve and dcIicHcy which mukc it 
extremely readublc. 

For twenty years, while pursuing the diplo- 
matic career to which he was introduced by 
Tncqueville, Gobineau wrote no more fiction. 
He returned to the genre in 1868 under the 
influence of his love for the two Dragoumis 
sisters, Murikn and Zoii, daughters of a former 
minister to the deposed King Otho, whom he 
met during his mission to Athens. He began to 
develop a highly personal style of nouvelle, 
based on his acknowledged skill as a raconteur, 
in which a loose fictional framework would 
allow him to give free rein to his views and 
opinions on a wide range of topics. 

The first such story was “Le Mouchoir 
rouge", a sombre tale of murder and revenge 
set in Cephalonia, which had probably been 
told to Gobineau by one of his Greek friends or 
learnt by him on the spot, Hnd which belies its 
opening sentence: “C^phalonie est une lie 
charmante." Gobineau never found it so, and 
did not like its inhabitants, whom he regarded 
as the products of a mixture of bloods. 

This was followed by “La Chasse au cari- 
bou’’, in which Gobineau drew on his visit to 
Newfoundland as a member of a fisheries com- 
mission in 1859. Here he tells the story of a 
naive young Frenchman who goes to the island 
in search of adventures worth the retelling and 


ends up cngageil in error to an American 
Grace Darling. It is a kind of LTnginu in re- 
verse. and. while mocking Ihu stupidity of his 
compatriot, Gobineau makes plain his admira- 
tion for the island’s inhabitants, “ces natures 
brutales". each one of them u formidable col- 
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Cobincuu in 1808 

But nothing in the New World can possibly 
equal the delights of Naxos, recalled from Rio 
dc Janeiro in September 1869. in ‘‘Akrivie 
Phrnngopoulo". This story is based on 
GnbincinTs own voyage to the Cyclades two 
years earlier on an English corvette captained 
by Lindsay Brine and on "les reveries que 
Brine el moi avons faites sur le bonheur de 
vivre duns une pareille lie snns avoir plus rien 
de commun avec le monde’\ Its hero, Henry 
Norton, modelled on Brine, fnlls ill love with 
the beautiful Naxiot girl whose name appears 
in the title and who is described os “la femme 
des temps homdriques”, his "belle au bois dor- 
mant". the precious flower of this island para- 
dise where nothing hns changed since the Cru- 
sades. By virtue of his Englisliness- “cette race 
normande, la plus ugissante, la plus ambi- 
tieusc, la plus turbulente. la plus intdressde de 
toutes les races du globe, est en mfime temps 
la plus portde ft reconnoitre et ft pratiquer le 
renoncement aux choses” - Norton has the 
courage to relinquish his command and settle 
down with his bride, becoming one of those 
rare “dfiserteurs du beau monde” Gobineau - 


claimed to hnvc encountered in every quarter 
of the globe. First, however, he takes his hosts 
on n pica sure- trip to the neighbouring islands, 
which becomes the occasion for an entertain- 
ing digression, relating to ,i descent into the 
great cave on A mi par os, about the worthless- 
ness of subterranean tourism where one ends 
up, aHcr risking life and limb, unable to sec 
"quoi que ce soil qui vaillc la peine d'£tre 
chcrch£ ft trois pus", as well as for a magnifi- 
cent WagncriHn description of continued vol- 
canic activity on Santorini following the erup- 
tion of 1866. 

These three stories, written primarily to 
amuse the Dragoumis sisters, were gathered 
together and. with “Akrivie Phrnngopoulo" as 
the centre-piece, published in 1872 under the 
title Souvenirs de voyage. There should 
perhaps have been u fourth story in the shape 
of “Adelaide", written in a single duy in De- 
cember 1869. but it referred to persons still 
living and did not, therefore, appear during 
Gobincau's lifetime. When it was eventually 
published in the Nouvelle Revue Fran^aisc in 
1913. it was immediately recognized as one of 
his masterpieces and Gidc would have done 
better to mention it, rather (him Lex PWiades, 
when he spoke of Kmligitct's debt lo 
Gobineau. as it prefigures l.e Hal du cointe 
d'Orgel to n remarkable degree. 

Also originally intended for Souvenirs de 
voyage, but too lute to he included, was "La 
Danse use dc .Shamakhii". which became in- 
stead the first of the Nouvelles asiariqttes, 
based on Gobincau's missions to Persia in 
1855-58 und 1861-63. In September 1872 he 
wrote to Marika Dragoumis from Stockholm: 
"J'ai invent^ u Albinos cette inaniirc dc 
nouvcllesque j'ai iu pretention dc dnnncr pour 
originalcset bicn fa moi; muis c'esl ici que jc I'ui 
perfecliomuSc.” The new stories he regarded as 
superior to those he hutl already written, and 
their purpose, as stated in the preface to the 
published volume in 1 876, was to show "ce que 
sont devenu? uujnunThut les premiers civili- 
sateurs du monde, les premiers cqnqugrants, 
les premiers savants, les premiers theologiens 
que lu piaii&te ai| connus", so as lo invite the 
reader to reflect "sur certains signes qur se 
produisent nctuellement en Europe, et qui ne 
sont pas sans presenter des analogies avec ia 
mfime decrepitude”. In point of fact, only 
three out of the six stories are set?' wholly or 
mainly in Persia and, though they have been 
highly praised for the understanding they show 
. of Asian character, the viewpoint throughout 
remains distinctly European. 

“La Danseuse de Shemakha" itself, which is 
comparable in style and structure lo “Akrivie 
Phrangopoulo’V turns out to be the slory of a 
Caucasian Electra, whose Orestes has been 
corrupted by contact with Western civilization 
since the Lczgian village in which they were 
brought up. perched like an eyrie on top of a 
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mountain peak, was destroyed by the Russian 
invaders. Similarly. “Les Amants de Kanda- 
har”. a complex iale oflove and honour, stands 
out as an Afghan version of Romeo and Juliet . 
which, although frequently regarded as one of 
GobineniTs most ordinary stories, can equally 
be seen asone of his best for its racinessand the 
beautiful descriptions of love it contains. Of 
the stories set in Persia. "Hisloire de GambSr- 
Aly" and “La Guerre des Turcomans*' portray 
in a picaresque vein the system of patronage 
and extortion on which the modern state sur- 
vived, notably in “La Guerre dcs Turcomans 
where the account of military incompetence 
foreshadows Cfiline's hilarious depiction of the 
First World War; whereas “L'Hlustre Magi- 
cien” is acknowledged to be an Arabian Nightt- 
style transposition of Gobinenu's last great 
love, for Mothilde de In Tour, the young wife of 
the Italian ambassador in Stockholm, with 
whom he formed a pact of everlasting 
friendship at the Norwegian king's coronation 
in 1873. 

The Inst of the stories, fittingly entitled “La 
Vic de voyage”, tells of a journey, undertaken 
by Gobincau in the opposite direction, by a 
newly married Italian couple between Erzer- 
iim and Tabriz. The great caravan of two 
thousand people is seen us a town on the move, 
ruled over by the Moses-like figure of the chief 
muleteer, “le plus dc spot ique el le plus inflexi- 
ble des legislate urs”. and its life of "vagabon- 
dage organist" as the most natural expression 
oP'lecaructftreet I’espritdes Asiatiques". It all 
proves too much for the Europeans (as it had 
done for Mme Gobincau). and. having had their 
fill of mystery and udveimirc, they end up by 
cutting their journey short. 

Gobincau possessed the inestimable gift as a 
traveller of being tirelessly curious about varia- 
tions in human behaviour, and this he imparts 
to his reader in the lively portraits of indiv- 
iduals of different nationalities and creeds 
which litter his work. Before he died he had 
started a further collection of Nouvdles 
fdodales. However, in 1871. in the aftermath of 


the Franco-Prussian War, he had begun writ- 
ing his "grant! roman" of Les Pliiades, which 
he saw as “le point culminant" of the form he 
had invented and in which he intended to aban- 
don himself completely to his "sentiment vrai 
sur In socidte moderne”. Les Pldiades is the 
product of the Commune in the same way as 
the Exsai had been of the 1848 revolution. The 
theme of the novel is slated in a letter to Count 
Prokesch-Ostcn. one- lime Austrian ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople, to whom he wrote: "Je 
fnis aussi un roman trfis dfiveloppfi intilulfi Les 
Pliiades ayant pour base cetle idfie, qu’il n'y a 
plus de peuples. mais seulement, dans toute 
I’Europe, quelques individuality surnageant 
coinmc dcs debris sur un deluge.” 

Les Plfiadcs is undoubtedly one of the 
strangest pieces of fiction ever written. It is a 
cross between a romance of chivalry and 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister and Elective Affini- 
ties. It begins superbly with a descent into Italy 
by stage-coach along the shores of Lake Mag- 
giore and the encounter of three young men of 
differing nationalities, “puissons de la mfime 
espOce", on their way to Isola Bella. The most 
articulate of the three is the Englishman. 
Wilfrid Nore. and it is he who defines them as 
“trois calenders, fils dc Rois" and defends the 
right of those “fitres lumineux", who in each 
generation stand apart from the crowd, to “se 
qualifier de P!6iude”. Each of them proceeds to 
tell his life-story, but it is only the Frenchman. 
Louis Laudon, modelled on Acaste in Le 
Misanthrope . who at this stage is willing to reveal 
to the others his amorous affairs, showing a lack 
of "reserve" for which he is sharply rebuked by 
Nore. They then split up. having agreed to meet 
again in the autumn in the home town of the 
third member of the trio. Conrad Lanze. a 
German. 

It is around this tiny principality of Burbach 
that much of the rest of the novel is centred. It 
is governed by the melancholy Jean-Thdodore, 
who, like most modern rulers, is reduced to the 
level of a puppet in his public functions. One by 
one. each of the "Pleiades”, to whom must be 
added the colourful and eccentric Countess 
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Tonska and Conrad's younger sister Liliane, 
achieves a form of happiness, mostly tli rough 
love but only after a great deal of suffering. 
Jean-Thfiodore himself, who gradually 
emerges as the book’s major character, 
abdicates his throne and almost dies of a broken 
heart, before the providential death of his 
estranged first wife allows him to set up home 
with his uncle’s stepdaughter in a secluded chalet 
far from the haunts of civilization. There cun be 
no doubt that wishful thinking about the 
outcome of his own affair with Matliilde de la 
Tour made Gobinenu - who was not above 
wanting his own wife dead - profoundly change 
the. course of the novel during the process of 
composition. To Prokeseh-Osten, who was 
shocked by the amount oflove it contained, lie 
replied: “Vous prononcez le mot de maladie ; 
e’est parfailement exact; un amour coinmc 
ceux-lh est une maladie . . . mais e'est la 
maladie des Ames fortes . . . . Je l'ai donn£e aux 
Pleiades; ai-je eu tort?” Within the book itself. . 
love is defined as a "maladie saerfie, mais 
horrible et confinant h la folie”. It is an ordeal 
by which each of the characters, like a 
medieval knight, is put to the test. One of the 
key images of the novel, present from its 
opening pages, is that of a turbulent mountain 
stream which creates havoc and destruction in 
its wake and only opens out into a broad and 
expansive river when it reaches the plain. It is 
as though each of the “Pleiades” must ride the 
rapids of uncontrolled passion before attaining 
(he serenity that is their ultimate reward. 

Although Les Pliiades turns out eventually 
to be mainly about love, it contains some 
astringent pages about the nature of modem 
society, notably in Nore’s opening monologue 
where he divides the mass of human beings, 
with a C6linian vigour, into the three categor- 
ies of "les imbeciles”, “les drrtles” and "les 
brutes”. Elsewhere it is suggested that more 


than ever it is the duty of 'Thonnfite hona* 
i'iiomme qui se sent une ftme” to “se replied 
lui-meinc, et. ne pouvant snuver les autrts.de 
travailler a s’nmdliorer", and, in a lanid*v 


phrase which sums up the whole of Gobineu'i L 
philosophy. "I’ensemble est petit, misfirabfe, r 
lioutcux, nSpugiiunt. L’dtre isolfi s'fttf' ! 
What Mfirimdc termed his “hossede l’obstn* ! 
tion comique” is apparent in the description^ i 
the results or distribution by the English Bible 
societies in Asia: “Les Chinois s’en served a 
guise de tulles pour les mnisons; les Persaa, 
plus liltfirnires, nppliqucnt les retimes } 
Phabillemcnt de leurs propres livres." Bulls 
skills of character-creation are rudimentary 
nearly all the inhabitants of the world of 
Pliiades emerge as interchangeable, the m 
being based on himself and the women elthern 
his wife and daughters or on Madame deb 
Tour, according to whether they are meantlol* 
unpleasant or pleasant. . ^ 

The novel is basically, like the Essai and*' 
Gobincau's other works, an attempt at perm 
a! mythologizution. This is what gives it is 
appearance of a magnificent, but flawed, eft. 
One suspects that Gobineau might bit 
chosen as its epitaph the lines he wroleimhi 
may be a fragment of its lost sequel, LesYaSe 
noirs , intended to be “le superlallf do 
Pliiades ", concerning the nineteenth-cental 
Swedish epic, Frithiofs saga, which he A- 
scribed as: 

un de res livres etimme tous les peuples n'en poafcii 
pas cl qui par leurs dfifauts, par lours lacunes.jailm 
fuihlcsscs mfime, pnr leurs prdtentions plulfiltptp 
ce qui'ils peuvent rfidlemcnl donner, se soniwpi 
une populoritfi profondc Cl durable Buprts 
imaginations pour lcsquclles dies ont fiifi crtteni 
n’est rien plus licureux dans la deslinfie d'ua mt 

As Remy de Gounnont is reported to Ian 
said, “Gobinenu est quelqu’un. II comjJttV 
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CHATEAUBRIAND 
Correspondence gfinfirale: Tome TV, 
ler Janvier 1821 h 30 mars 1822 
Edited by Pierre Riberette 
430pp. Paris: Gal lima rd. 21 Of r. 
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During the perhaps all-tdo-brief Second Res- 
toration of the Bourbon monarchy in France 
from 1815 to 1830, it was often Found conven- 
ient to send temporarily unwanted statesmen 
abroad as ambassadors. Such was thrice the 
fate or luck (for he quite enjoyed the change) 
of Chateaubriand, who was kicked upstairs, 
after governmental crises which he helped to 
solve , to the plum embassies of Europe , Berlin 
. in 1821, London in 1822 and Rome in 1828. 

A cold coming he had of it in January 1821. 
Ice-floes in the Rhine delayed his crossing, and 
Berlin froze id carnival-time. He warmed up 
when Frederica, Duchess of Cumberland (wife 
of Ernest, the blackest sheep of all George I V's 
; brothers), took his arm to lead off the first 
polonaise. A platonic royal romance ensued, 
they met every afternoon in the park of Chnr- 

* lottenbyrg when spring came, and she wrote to 
him almost tjaiiy after he . left .‘ In the mornings 
he:fed the friendly crows of Gnter den Unden 
with cru^ from his breakfast-room window, 
and. then wrote the brilliant dispatches in- 
i' eluded here to his foreign minister PasqUler, 

| and the enormous private correspondence to 

■his party contacts In -Paris,, and to his dedr, 
indispensable political hostesses and Egerias, 

, Mme deDyras.ahd Mme Rficamier. - . 

Ttii? was the djkednteiited winter of the Con- 

• ' grtss of Laibath (modern Ljubijana) , wjien 

;, tbe Holy.AJUhitce ipet to put down, revolution 
;■,! in Naples,' preceded by Spain and Portugal and 
V >hd Greece. “So the 

; interests Of tnillions’a^ in the ha(ids of about 
1 twenty’ coxcombs at a place called Laibach”, 

wrote Byrop^' .qixateabbriapd Wduld dearly 
1- ^^p?itfee^butduty tied him 


the right, polarizing nway from an anti-dynss* 
tic opposition of Orleanists, crypto-revolt . 
tionaries and neo-Bonnpartists, whose victaj 
would have been catastrophically prero^wt 
though all had their turn in later generic® 
and survive as assimilated ingredients to * . 
soul of modern France. Historians have ra* 1 
underrated Chateaubriand's role, in : . 
cial hinge-year of the Restoration, ns tarafl* ■ 
propagandist and linkman with the_W _ , 
pressure-group known as les i . 

were still more royalist than the royalist • • 

Vi 1161c, and held the balance of voting f»«r« • 

the Chamber of Deputies. Chateaubnandj. 
pushed his chiefs into ministerial 
leaving for Berlin, and now, by the parawfP;.. . 
ploy of resigning with thorn in July, < • 
the collapse of Richelieu’s ccntre-figntpTj*'' „ 
ment and their tnke-over in 
Then lie tactfully withdrew, one stepjW ■ ; 
ugnin, os ambassador to London. WW 
Was the sky the only limit? , 

All this is in these letters, ano 
magical episode of the Mimoires ;• 

(Book 26), with which it is fascina W^ ; • ; 
pare them, Pierre Riberette does itnjff • 

for Chateaubriand what Mme f ■ 

for Mme de Stnfil and Philip 
. gathering, collating, dating, P' ac n ^ o6 ijji--x 
and annotating in depth a vast ^ 
and a major but hitherto unusabB^.j.v _ 
source for the life and times of agr*®?, 
this volume he has added . 

unpublished letters, with new ijj': • j.' 

including , Pasquler’s rotwj- X 

Chateaubriand, and reports from jgffjUfc: 
code-named the Secret Observer, 1 

almost everything and turns out to I. 

briand’s trusted manservanrLon ■ ^f r ;. v • 

' they go to such trouble?” comm x M ;>x - 

fpren* »mnU,»r “if th*»V Wanted tOS» ^ X , 


■; Frapp 






ferent employer, “if they jjpl£.' '/ 

write, why didn’t they ask n*e« ;|'x 

from my friends, nor from my 

Recent additions to the series Pro* 
published by Grant and Cutlei r i . ^ ^ jj 

include John Holyoake’s ' 

(103pp. 0 7293 0165 6), 

Pascal: Pensies (79pp. 0 ; 

‘Scott’s Madame de Lafayette : . 
dives (87pp. 0 7293 0157 5) 
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Emrys Jones 

A. M. GIBBS 

The Art and Mind of Shaw 
224pp. Macmillan. £20. 
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Shaw's critical reputation continues unstable. 
Or rather, he has a number of different reput- 
ations, according to which critical set you 
choose to frequent. The small community of 
Shavian academics are quite clear among 
themselves of his major status: from their angle 
he is a peer of Yeats, Lawrence and Joyce, and 
second only to Shakespeare as an English- 
language dramatist (though of course the num- 
ber of serious competitors for this position is 
not large). Outside this circle, the picture looks 
quite different . None of the schools of criticism 
now dominant has much time for him. Not only 
is it not agreed what his best plays are, it's not 
accepted that any of them are much more than 
pleasant entertainments which are in any case 
becoming badly dated. The recently revised 
Pelican Guide to English Literature has seen no 
reason to modify its 1961 judgment that as a 
creative nrtist Shnw was only a minor figure. 
And in his book on modern drama, also re- 
vised, Raymond Williams is prohnbly speaking 
for many when lie says, “Shaw's dynamic os a 
dramatist has now largely weakened” - lie is no 
longer of much importance. 

Away from the lecture-rooms and class- 
rooms, however, Shaw is neither unread nor 
unperformed. Most of his plays and even a 
couple of his novels can be bought in paper- 
back, while the National Theatre has kept up a 
flow of large-scale Shaw productions. Presum- 
ably he is still quite a good commercial propos- 
ition. None the less, opinion about him re- 
mains unsettled and fragmentary, us the cur- 
rent Saint Joan at the Olivier has amply 
brought out. Several reviewers declared a basic 
dissatisfaction with the play. For them, as 
perhaps for a good ninny others. Saint Joan bus 


come to seem, not a genuine classic but a de- 
tected fake, one of yesterday's costume-dra- 
mas with pretensions above its station. Of 
course, not everyone would agree. Twenty 
years ago, in his big Oxford volume on modern 
English literature, the usually judicious J. I. M. 
Stewart showed no hesitation cither in includ- 
ing Shaw among his eight modern masters or in 
finding Saint Joan “certainly his outstanding 
play, conceivably the finest and most moving 
English drama since The Winter’s Tale or The 
Tempest". In the face of such extreme diversity 
of assessment there is clearly room for some 
critical mediation of a straightforwardly help- 
ful kind. 

The Art and Mind of Shaw is not quite the 
work (hat will perform this service. A. M. 
Gibbs is an independent-minded critic, but he 
concurs with the professed admirers in finding 
Shaw a great dramatist - indeed "one of the 
vital geniuses". But although he takes note of 
the adverse judgments passed on Shaw, he 
gives little space to combating them directly. 
Instead he gets down to the business of detailed 
criticism, of making a “case against" Candida 
or of promoting You Never Can Tell as a 
“festive comedy" richer in interest than often 
supposed. He operates within the consensus 
already established by (he Shaw specialists; 
and in these terms his “essays in criticism' 1 arc 
ulwuys intelligent and well argued. They arc 
grounded on a knowledge of the entire Shavian 
corpus - novels, criticism, pamphlets and poli- 
tical books, the huge correspondence, and not 
only the plays themselves but also their drafts, 
which are occasionally made to yield new light 
on the finished versions. The procedure is un- 
pretentiously revisionist and provisional: it 
proposes a great many adjustments to prevail- 
ing views, while seeming to accept that the 
argument over Shaw is still at an early stage 
and will go on for a long lime yet. But one 
adjustment is more drastic than the rest. 
Although Gibbs discusses eighteen of his 
plays, from the Dickensian-Marxist Widowers' 
Houses to the very late Orient-facing fantasies, 


he gives no chapter to Saint Joan. He leaves it 
out, he snys, not in a spirit of dismissal, but 
from a belief that it has had more than its fair 
share of attention. Whether intentionally or 
not, however, his omission of the play must 
have the effect of sharply demoting it, and in 
doing so of raising the question where, in 
Shaw's colossal output, we should locate the 
indispensable core of his work - if indeed any 
of his work can now be said to be of pressing 
interest to us. Professor Gibbs’s answer to this 
question is admirably direct. Four plays have 
“major scope and significance”, and for him it 
is on these, pre-eminently, that Shaw's claim to 
classic status rests. The first three are the 
Edwardian social dramas. Man and Superman, 
John Bull’s Other Island and Major Barbara, 
seen here us linked by their attempt to relate 
visionary idealism to mundane reality; the 
fourth is Heartbreak House which, as Gibbs 
presents it, is possibly Shaw's deepest, most 
urgent, imaginative effort. 

I agree with Gibbs in finding Shaw a large 
figure of considerable Interest and even fasci- 
nation. Rut Gibbs needs to concede much 
more than he has to (he opposing camp. Show's 
mixed strengths and weaknesses confront the 
critic with a difficult task of discrimination and 
judgment. Every one of the four plays offered 
by Gibbs ns comprising Shaw's central achieve- 
ment is, I think, more seriously flawed and 
limited than he allows, impressive in other re- 
spects though it may he. For all Man and Su- 
perman's flashes of wit and bouncing oratorical 
energy, it's finally □ tiresome and even tedious 
play, whose fallings have quite as much to do 
with the dully predictable Ann Whitcficld as 
with the bumptious Jack Tanner. Shaw's best 
plays usually turn on the opposition of well- 
matched antagonists, whereas Jack is merely 
ground down by the force of (largely female) 
inertia. Of course the reduction of Jack is in 
line with the play's "philosophy" of nrtist and 
woman, but the final impression made by 
Shaw's attack on Edwardian stolidity is that it 
is itself stuffily over-upholstered. John Bull's 


Other Island, on the other hand, is one of 
Shaw’s more likeable and more imaginative 
plays, and hos had less than its critical due, 
though whether it can be seriously upheld as a 
great (or “major") work seems rather doubt- 
ful. It too has n flaw in its conception, which 
can be traced to its heavily caricatured pro- 
tagonist, Broadbent. His sudden love for Nora 
is worryingly implausible yet, being centrally 
positioned, impossible to ignore.. 

In fact Shaw's uncertain human touch, and 
the stylistic lapses that accompany it, are not 
confined to a few notorious passages in The 
Doctor's Dilemma and Saint Joan ; they are 
endemic to nil his plays. Heartbreak Hoitse is 
similarly uncertain in its treatment of feeling 
and, while Gibbs is perceptive and convincing 
on the import of the play's final moments, he 
doesn't adequately engage with the more 
general problem of its prolixity, a slack garru- 
lousness in the writing which is quite unlike 
Chekhov's keen poetic economy. Major Bar- 
bara is much the most incisive and impressive 
of these four plays, though even here, as is 
widely agreed, Shaw runs up against insuper- 
hhte difficulties in resolving the action. 

Shaw's best plays are not neccssnrily those 
which proclaim (licir sociul responsibility and 
puhlic importance. Professor Gibbs relegates 
Pygmalion to the second rank of Shaw's work, 
nlong with such evidently slighter things as 
Misalliance and Andrades anti the Lion. I 
think myself that Pygmalion, which Shaw cal- 
led “A Romance in Five Acts”, may very well 
be his best play. But in any case Shaw's 
strongest achievements should not be thought 
confined to his plays. One of his masterworks, 
which looks better and better ns time passes, is 
Our Theatres in the Nineties. Shaw wns by far 
the best theatre critic we have ever had, super- 
bly equipped for every aspect of the job. U may 
be that eventually - “ultimately" - his critic- 
ism, musical as well as dramatic, will bulk 
much larger in out overall estimate than it does 
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Empire, 1895-1945 

Edited by Ramon H. Myers 
and Mark R. PedMe 
Thirteen specialists provide a compre- 
hensive view of the Japanese 
empire and offer o variety of per- 
spectives previously neglected: the 
origin and evolution of the forma! 
Empire, the Institutions and policies 
by which It Was governed and the 
economic dynamics that Impelled It. 
$62.00 


State and Diplomacy In 
Early Modern Japan 

Asia In the Development of the * 
Tokugawo Bakufu 
Ron aldP. Toby 

Toby argues that the presumed Isola- 
tion In early modern Japan was by 
no means so complete as traditionally 1 
supposed. Demonstrating that the 
shoguns conducted a foreign poljcy 
iha j established their 1 legitimacy and 
preserved Japan's security In ah ; 
unstable environment, • ! ' ' } A 
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On th» Art of the : 

Ncjj Drama 

■ The Major Treatises ofZeaml ‘ ‘ 
andMosokaza Yamazcki 
This annotated translation is the first ’ 
systematic-rendering Into any Western . 
language of the nine majorjfrea'ilses ’ . 
on the art of (he Japanese No theater 
. by Zeaml Moloklyo {t363- 1443). 
Zeaml/whb transformed the No / 
from o courtly entertainment Into ‘ • 
a vehicle far profound theatrical and • 
philosophic experience, has written 
treatises lhat are strikingly 
Contemporary. . ‘ 

C$45.50. IPE $19.50 
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Hlfomaro 
and the Birth 
of Japanese lyricism 

ten hfldeo Levy 

The first analysis of JHNomaro's opus : 
to appear In a Western language. 
Levy brings art original ana 1 ytica.l 
reading to poems jhat are landmarks, 
of early Japanese literary history. 

: The result is d critical study of the 
cr ucl al half cent ur y, from the 640s tq .- 
the 690s, qrt erp ihai saw the birth af 
the Japanese lyrical irdditfon; ’ 
$26.00 
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CAROLINE HUMPHREY 
Karl Marx Collective: Economy, society and 
religion in a Siberian collective farm 
524pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(papcTback , £ 1 0 . 95) . 

0521244560 

This study of Soviet rural communities fails to 
fulfil the requirements of “normal" social 
anthropology. The author was able to under* 
take field-work only for a few weeks', and she 
conducted most of her interviews in Russian, 
not in the native language, sometimes in the 
presence of her Russian supervisor. 

But as a contribution to our knowledge of 
the Soviet Union it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Most Western students of the Soviet 
countryside have been able to pay only a fleet- 
ing visit to a collective farm; some have never 
even seen a Soviet peasant. Caroline Hum- 
phrey spent several weeks in two collective 
farms in remote Buryaliya in 1966, living in a 
collective farmer's cottage, talking at great 
length to the inhabitants, often unaccompa- 
nied; and revisited one of the farms seven years 
later. She brought to her task a shrewd and 
inquiring mind, an imaginative understanding 
of the Soviet system and n sound training in 
social anthropology. She places her direct oral 
evidence in the context of a thorough investiga- 
tion of published material on peasants and col- 
lective farming in Buryntiya, which constitutes 
the larger part of the book. 

The Buryats, a people of Mongolian origin, 
live on either side of Lake Baikal in Eastern 
Siberia. In the twen tieth century their pastoral 
and partly nomadic society has been drastically 
modernized and Soviet ized. The very high in- 
fant mortality which was prevalent before the 
revolution has been eliminated, as hRS the 
scourge of venereal disease. Forty per cent of 
the population now live in the towns, to which 
half the young people ot the village migrate. 
The wooden houses of the collective farmers, 
often built according to a standard Soviet 
model, are equipped with standard Soviet 
furniture, radios, sewing-machines and crock- 
ery; traditional furniture and other items of the 
old culture are rarely seen. Dr Humphrey re- 
marks op the "astonishing and perhaps admir- 
able uniformity, in material life' 1 : . V; 

In the most dislan l corners of the Soviet Union rural 1 ■ 
workers live In the same standard house, wear the' 
same padded jacket (ivir/ific), ent the same brand or. 

. tinned sprats. ■* i. " , 

Those tinned sprats will be familiar to fevery- ., 
one who has lived in the Soviet Uhidij.- >| . 

And the collective farms of Buryaliya are a 
standard unit in Ihe vast' and all-pervading 
Soviet economic and political system. The col- 
lective farm is orga nized on staridafd lines , as a 
hierarchy of occupations carrying differing sta- 
tus and powers; it is subject to the controls of 
district and republican party and government, 
authorities, and to the stale plan which corti- 
. pejs it to produce stipulated quantities of agri- 
cultural and livestock products for sale to the 
.•state. , ' ; 

7'. The Buryats have thus been integrated into 
the Soviet system; but thissuperfipial uniformi- 
ty is only one aspect of the story. The very 
..process., of integration has maintained, major 
. feature culture. ■’ It . is triie that' , 
/-Wnfchip groups no Ibhgfer determine residence' • 
;or operate as production units; but kinship 
■'remains a powerful. social Institutipn. -It pro- 
.:v|des mutual help, and a safety-net in time af, 

: trouble; tt is used by lending officials; In the 
collective farm to assist their work, and soma-; 
times assists. ilieir promotion. But above all, as 
"Humphrey seesit. It provides a Butyaf identity , 
hnd absolute status counterpcsed to j the 
inequality of the farm ahej -th6 arbitrary antf 
^ inflexible world of \Vork. this is the reverse of 
tlie posiiion in Eurojre , where often it; is kin- 
sHlp which is seen as restrictive oiid work sis! ' 
liberating.; 7 ■ ' .. j ; ' ' 7 ■ ' ' ? ; , 

;' -7';^c'B;uiyat sense of Ideality is strongly reini 
'fqrwdbytrach’tionalfestivals and rituals, coif A. 

, :U(j\ied today in adopt ed forniv Atfjetppts tq-- 
provide Sovjet aHernative rituals - $ucq as the 1 . 
“Day df the Shepherd"rhavMeremain'ed mote;* 
or less routine pblitida! occasions, and hiVariOt ^ 
meshed with Buryat cuiiure. Buryat rbUgioh; 
was a -mixture of ahamanion with tlie lamaist 


version of Buddhism, with some orthodox 
Christianity thrown in. Organized lamaism has 
almost vanished - in 1897 ten per cent of the 
population were lamas, now there are fewer 
than I0U officially recognized lamas. And the 
summer festival {suur-kharbaan) has been suc- 
cessfully taken over by the collective farm. 

But beliefs linger on. According to a Soviet 
survey carried out in 1967, forty-six per cent of 
Buryats believed in the coming of the fifth 
Buddha: And the great lamaist festival of 
tsagalaan (“While Month") held in February at 
the beginning of milking has continued intact, 
unrecognized by any Soviet institution.- The 
triumph of the faith and the defeat of heresy 
are celebrated, and kinship is honoured. 
Funerals are almost always solemnized in 
lamaist and shamanist form; in some villages 
young children, who have not yet acquired 
souls, are buried in open coffins so that wild 
animals and birds can eat the flesh. Marxist 
ideology cannot provide an alternative rite, or 
cope with the problem of suffering. And most 
weddings are still celebrated in somewhat 
modified traditional forms, though nowadays 
young people choose their own partners. Hum- 
pit rey's description of the elaborate proce- 
dures of a Buryat wedding, spread over many 
months, will astonish even those accustomed 
to the exuberance and prolractedness of Rus- 
sian or even Georgian social occasions. A 
“modest" wedding in 1967 cost both the bride's 
and the groom's family the equivalent of the 
annual wage of a highly skilled worker. 

This brings us back to the collective-farm 
economy. All Soviet collective farms unoffi- 
cially aim at acquiring what Humphrey terms 
“manipulable resources'’ in products and 
money, which they can use for exchange with 
suppliers, unofficial rewards to farm-workers 
and other purposes. In the Buryat case a major 
further use of these resources is to support the 
public festivals. And the Buryat collective far- 
mer raises livestock on the private plot not 
only, like every other Soviet farmer, to earn 
money on the maTket to purchase consumer 


goods, but also to support the various festivals 
(the modest wedding consumed twelve sheep, 
three cows and a calf, nearly half the total 
expenditure). 

Humphrey's account also shows the hetero-- 
geneity of Soviet economic organization. The 
title of her book is a misnomer, as she stayed 
not in one but in two collective farms, 300 miles 
apart, both confusingly named “Knrl Marx", 
and both about the same size. Karl Marx, 
Barguzin, was one of the earliest established 
farms, with a long and on the whole successful 
history. The statue of one of the founders of 
Buryat collective farming, its first chairman, 
stands in the centre of the farm. Between 
Humphrey's two visits, Brezhnev’sagriculturnl 
revolution had greatly increased the amount of 
building; and the local shop, which stocked 
only boots and tinned fish on her first visit, had 
a full range of clothing, consumer goods and 
foods in 1974. The farm was organized on mod- 
ern lines, with agricultural experts heading 
specialist sectors for livestock and field farm- 
ing. Education, hard work and political activity 
were much more important than kinship as 
criteria for promotion to prominent positions 
on the farm. 

Karl Marx, Selenga, was a much more old- 
fashioned affair. It was organized into "mixed 
production brigades", each responsible for all 
agricultural activities in a particular area. 
Kinship was of much greater importance. 
Some kind of management scandal had occur- 
red after Humphrey's visit in 1967; officials 
told her the farm was “uncultured" ( nekultur- 
ny) and would not let her return there. 

Yet it was the Selenga farm which was much 
more successful, because it managed to acquire 
more manipulable resources (this book is full 
of such surprises) . This was partly because the 
land of the Barguzin farm was poor, and in- 
creasingly subject to flooding, but partly and 
perhaps mainly because the Selenga farm (for 
reasons which do not emerge clearly) was able 
to secure a more favourable plan from the 
higher authorities. 


O to be an Mbuti 
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COLIN M.TURNBULi, 

The Human Cycle 
.283pp. Cape. £9.95. 
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Exotic cultures outside the European tradition 
. have always provided qpnvenient ammunition 
for moral commentaries oft Western society.. 
They may be appealed to as grim warnings of 
life without .-the benefits of Western civiliza- 
tion, or invoked to underline the inadequacies 
of life in' modem, industrial . states. As Colin 
Turnbull remarks in his latest book; addressed 
as usual to the general redder and written in his 
accessible, eminently readable styie, ‘‘anthro- 
. pologists are frequently described as romantics 
because of a tendency to stress the good qual-' 
ities to be found in other cultures." That. was 
hardly true of his singularly unflattering 
account of the Ik hunter-gatherers described in' 
his last book, The Mountain People (1973).,, 
There is no reference to that, unpleasant, ex- 
perience in this book. Here Turnbull returns us ; 

; ; lo (he see rid of flife Mbuti pygmies a his ethno-. 
graphic firet lqv? ^tolling their virtues as Well 
as those of Hindu and .Tibetan ascetics .andof : 

• Oxford dons in his critical appraisal of (he de^ 
.clinl tig quality pf life and of . human rola- 

• tionshifls in the contemporary. West (mainly 

• Hprth, America). : ’ v , . , ' 

This moralizing book isi bizarre blend of. 

; snippets of exotic ethnography and Of personal 
■ Autobiography. :In fact, ' it is almost entirely; * 
autobiographical inasmuch' as the author bard?: . 
: .ly- ever 1 cites (except.by fmplicatiopj foreign, 
icultuyes other than those lie hashimSClf experi- s ( 
, otiecd nt first-hand;. Tliis fe one Spurceqf the •' 
ibook's coheren^.’^nothdr is' Its division lntq , 1 
the cumulative sldges bf the humajilife^ Cycle, 
which for. Tumbull ■ coqtpristjs: 1 cKildbooQi ; 
.7 adolescence*, ybuthj.a^Ulthoqd; and .oUUge7 
,? The djs|| nctfpp made here beiweeh^olfei^? 


stages, Turnbull evokes a glowingly warm pic- 
ture of childhood among the Mbuti pygmies of 
Zaire, remarking enviously: "I really should 
have been born an Mbuti." Instead, he was the 
younger of two brothers brought up by a suc- 
cession of foreign nannies in an upper middle- 
class family, presided over by an Irish mother. 
His "gentle and kind” Scottish father a some- 
what "distant" figure, was closer to Turnbull’s 
elder brother.' This upbringing, in common 
with that in other Western cultures, encour- 
aged individualistic competition rather than 
the idyllic co-operation fostered in Mbuti 
child-rearing. The same sharp contrasts occur 
In adolescence, especially In attitudes towards 
sex. In “other cultures .... Instead of indi- 
vidual curiosity in sexual activity being treated 
as shameful,; it lS encouraged to flower into 
exuberance, and that individual exuberance I 11 
sexual potency fe then transformed into joy 
with the realization of the individual's wider 
social significance as a life-giver, responsible 
for no less than the continuity of society itself.” 
Such enlightened; ^natural" attitudes towards 
bUssful sexuality may be those of the Mbuti 
V pygmies, and ^dp. indeed, contrast with the 
Jurtiye and violent doimifoty homosexuality 
; Turnbull encountered, at Westminster School, 
'S? p ? e ^exuaiexperiences were systematically 
QtyptcedfrqiU' normal human relationships and 
v set against the concept of sociality. 1, , But snob a 
5 e ^ t,v ® vi nof sex, linkedwithshame, ppuW 
... hpn and Wombft, i8 by no means rare ip the 

Turnbull eqlogize S so . iti discrimiria tely . 1 . 

period fcs 

'•; pro- . 


In the light of her study of Buryatiya ft. 
piirey rejects many of the normal Soviet 
nl assumptions about the Soviet syst«r? 
“command economy" hierarchical rtxxid ■ 
one-sided, because it ignores conflict, lajJ 
ignores the role of informal social nit**! 
supporting and modifying the system. 
Bahro’s notion of a society with a ' 
mentality, based on subaltern relatloS 
ignores the point that a huge number ofSfc 
in the hierarchy possess authority by ca^ 
ling their own "subalterns" (even a stata 
has two or three sub-shepherds). MottoS 
Humphrey is also sceptieul about the 
Bahro and Hegedlis that Soviet society^ 
system of organized irresponsibillly'*; g, 
argues (hut “it is quite possible for anyone 
live h life in a certain detachment tronb 
official world of prohibition and exhort^ 
and from its anti-world of intrigue, and ilk 
sumo time retain an acute sense of respooajbi- 
ity". Humphrey’s Soviet Union is an orga* 
more complex, anti perhaps more human, 
the more conventional abstractions. 

The book is not without its weaknesses. ft * 
author relics nlmost entirely on recent Soil 
sources for her account of the development 
collective farms before the 1960s; Mty 
the story which emerges is blurred aiu|fo» 
what biased. She has not been able to fed* 
very much from these sources about tbeiodj 
upheaval of the early 1930s, when 70percnl 
of the animals perished in this livestock -bati 
economy. And, following these sources, dr. 
factory workers who went to the cdbntryadeii 
1930-32 appear as the crucial external instil- 
ments of change , though in fact they werto^, 
in her account, a minority of the large nutate 
of officials and other townspeople who *» 
sent in. There are too many mistakes n At 
transliterated Russian: it is "brigada" id 
“brigad", “yarmarka" not "yarmark", *» 
poryadok" not “rasporyadka"; Leon Feoda- 
wanger has become ‘‘Lion Feightvangef.B* 
these arc minor blemishes. The book shqnHte 
on the shelf of every student of Soviet aflife ^ 


increasing secularism in modern Indian univfl- 
sitles. .This seems rather a sweeping . 
sion. Adulthood, the next stage,- finds . 
aspect of the individual self fully ’ 

In Tibet, where Turnbull also sought 5 pifW 
enlightenment, he found that brothels W 1 * 
the atmosphere of u good Scottish cortj • 
pub". Ills own Initiation Into adulthoodw . 
already occurred in a grim war. lncideni. i^ .,. 
generally, at the individual and cuUiiidFj..- 
various instances arc recounted of Ibk ,wf ’ ■ 
maturity, described as the "art of dplnr-^ 
approved emphasis here ngalti \i on8( ^fg- 
earn directed towards the common, 
which some rather odd exnmplds aronwj' : 
Finally, we roach old ago, '*lno- ort afh^M 


Eschewing the secular 




a m n. i 'i J '» f* if 
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and nro concerned with "wise men H ,^frJ. 
(Including Turnbull’s old . . 

“saints". Although his treatment ^ 

roles, in professional antliropologiaJ . i#Jk 
weak and rather corifused, some of . 
inspired reflections on the inliuman tr®2 
of the elderly in Westem industrial 
seem less banal than those referring 
parts of the life-cycle. • : : 

This, I feaf, is n very urisafisfactofy^g - 
purporting seriously to examine fig.^^- ^ 
stagefiof the humnn life-cycle itt .7 

perspective. It is in fact & ^ , 

podge of personal recollectipn and.y^^J 
drawing most of its exotic ethnogrtpp|r^ y . y. 
ences from the Mbuti pygmies 
Hindu cujture,in Benares. ^TribullVSr^.y-; 
Of such evidence is eclectic and usjtSll % 
tually sha jlow: cultural Virtues, ; . 

entirely without i^fereriw 'to vic«S'j !: 

; , There is also a cavalier aMumptjon^^ y 
ral homogeneity, both id ' : ;;i • 

Hfeaiidvalvles,(ie, the aUthbr’slanQf^i i. : ;. 
tfae'hyppthetical nop- Western .7 

bull’s 'romanticism is 7 ’ 

plausibility, - ^or fl|ll their ^ 

Mead’s ;raueh< criticiiied popular ... 

tr^tmgbWld-rearing and ■ 

rton’-Western and W es ;= 
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Evangelicals United: Ecumenical stirrings in 
Prc- Victorian Britain, 1795-1830 
230pp. Mcluchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press 
(distributed in the UK by Bailey Bros and 
Swinfen). £15.75. 

0810815869 
DOREEN M.ROSMAN 
Evangelicals and Culture 
262pp. Cvoom Helm. £14.95. 

0709922531 

Roger H. Martin's Evangelicals United might 
be better called "Evangelicals United and Di- 
vided", so careful a balance does the author 
hold between Evangelical union and schism. 
Evangelicalism, the strongest force in modern 
Protestantism, is now two hundred and fifty 
years old, but its scanty annals show how diffi- 
cult it has proved to piece together its sharply 
splintered history. Martin has tried an institu- 
tional approach to tlte subject, by charting 
Evangelical efforts at interdenominational co- 
operation through four of those innumerable 
societies to Christianize uiul convert, which in 
the generation of William Wilberforcc made 
British Protestantism the wonder of the world. 

Martin derives the ideological impulse to 
Evangelical union from George Whitcfield’s 
moderate Calvinism, which took a middle 
way between the hypcr-Calvinists and John 
Wesley's .Evangelical Armininns. Baptists 
were also outside the paedobaptist Evangelical 
mainstream, while some Evangelical Angli- 
cans held aloof from their Evangelical Dissent- 
ing brethren out of loyalty to the Church estab- 
lishment. Thus the subject of Martin's first 
pan-Evangclicnl case-study, the Missionary 
Society (later the London Missionary Society) 
founded in 1795. had to compete with Baptist, 
Anglican nnd Wesleyan missions by 1820. 
when it had become a solely Cnngrcgatinnalist 
body fostering Congrcgiilionulist denomi na- 
tionalism. 

Of the other institutions described in 
Martin's monograph, ihe British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society 
succeeded like no publishing concerns before 
them in pouring out millions of cheap tracts 
and testaments. But the Bible Society wns not 
solely Evangelical, as it had a fringe mem- 
bership of Unitarians and Roman Catholics, 

■ and the printing of the Apocrypha in its Con- 
tinental editions of Ihe Scriptures provoked 
attacks led by the Scottish Calvinist Robert 
Haldane, a lion in the nineteenth-century wars 
against Arminians, Unitarians and Rome. The 
outcome was a Scottish secession front the 
Society, while its refusal to exclude Unitarians 
by a religious test resulted in the formation of a 
rival Trinitarian Bible Society. The Tract 
Society was more unitedly anti-papist and anti- 
Socinian; but it fell foul of some of its Dissent- 

- ing members by planning to publish Joseph 
Milner’s pro-Anglican Church History. 
Indeed Martin’s fourth example, the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst 
the Jews, founded by a German Jewish convert 
and fired by expectations of the Second Com- 
ing, nearly foundered on Anglican-Dissenting 
rivalry, and survived only by becoming purely 
Anglican. ■ . .. 

; Martin chronicles the, political pressures! 
which helped defeat pan-Evnngelicalism, not- 
ably the initial English Dissenting sympathies 
^-with the French Revolution which so moved 
•. the young Haldane, and strengthened Angli- 
can Evangelical loyalty to the Establishment 
against High Church charges that Evangelicals 
were Jacp^ns.; Palilfeal instubility also. fed the. 
miUcnattan fantasies of Edward Irving, which 
divided Evangelical brother from brother. But 
: Martin’s stress rightly rests not on secular poii- 

- tics'but on the irresistible pull of confessional: 
loyalties, which were to make Victorian Christ- 
ianity sectarian rather t bun littiludinnriari. as 

: air the Churches -expanded bn the basis, of 
fiercer rivalries with one another. The pan- 
i Evangelical idealists: who had looked to a 
future united Cluislbndom, the realists who 
' had striven’ to temper denominalionalism with 
charily , were alike eclipsed by dogmatic enthu- 
siast^ who . found; their voice in the* bitter 
/tccqrd newspaper. and who made thelt chief 
poin t of union in titillate i* fevtth^eil^l'AiHaiide; 
7 the ancient hatred of Rome, y 


Martin compares British Evangelicalism 
with the present-day English Left in its shared 
ideals and unfrutcrnnl dissensions. Doreen M. 
Rosman is concerned wilh another ambiguity 
in Evangelicalism, its relationship with culture, 
in the light of Matthew Arnold's charges of 
philistinism. Her monograph is largely devoted 
to Ihe Anglican Evangelicals of the Clapham 
Sect, who arc generally conceded to have been 
cultivated people, nnd she discusses only a 
minority of Nonconformists, for want of good 
sources at a lower social level. But though her 
work might seem biased by its restricted choice 
of materials, she offers a delicately nuanced 
judgment on Evangelical attitudes to culture, 
partly defending but largely condemning them. 

Some of the cruder stereotypes arc quickly 
dismissed. Far from being irrational ists, 
Evangelicals even overvalued reason at the ex- 
pense of the senses nnd imagination, regarding 




/l/i early work by Carpaccio. "The Virgin anil 
Child with Saints Dorothy (?) and Unitin'' . circa 
l -ISO. will be offered at Sotheby \ in their sale uf 
Old Master Paintings on April 14. 


“mental cultivation" us a preservative against 
sensual grossness and against the revivalist nnd 
millenariau enthusiasm of the Evangelical ex- 
treme. Evangelicals produced their own re- 
views und light literature, and fostered a love 
of bunks and reading. But they differed among 
themselves, according to denomination and 
class, over the lawfulness of balls, concerts, 
dancing, curd-playing and hunting. Weslcyans 
being stricter than Anglicans, and the ban on 
secular novel-reading proving powerless 
against the magic of Walter Scott. 

Dr Rosinan's indictment of them is more 
subtle, ami is ultimately theological; it is here 
that she goes deeper ihnn curlier annalists uf 
Evangelicalism. The Evangelical stress on 
soteriology eclipsed the doctrine of creation, 
and mankind in the mass was tost. The shurp 
distinctions between converted und nominal 
Christians, .between reason nnd the passions, 
soul and body, God and the world, left' the 
nominal Christians, (lie passions, the body und 
the world unredeemed. But in so far os these 
dwelt in the realm of darkness, so culture lay in 
darkness whercveT it touched upon them. 
Moreover, even at its hesl. culture wns only an 
ornament, not an essential, and could too eas- 
ily seem u waste of the time which should he 
used to prepare for eternity: there is n nice 
parallel nnd contrast here to (he secular philis- 
tinism which dismissed culture as u distraction 
from making money. Thus religion sowed 
suspicion of every wholesome delight and, in 
the younger generation after 1820, bred n new 
extreme of otlier-worldlincss. Even those 
Evangelicals who wanted to transform the 
world, to make it happy us well .u holy, had no 
ultimate religious justification of the pleasures 
of which they approved. Moreover their suspi- 
cion of the secular in the realm of learning gave 
them no proper defence against the new sci- 
ence and criticism which assailed their bul- 
wark, Holy Scripture, forcing them in the 
Victorian era into obscurantist doctrines of. 
verbal inerrancy, and so into fundamentalism 
in our century. 
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"Synod" was the ordinary term used in the 
ancient Church for an episcopal assembly. In 
1965 Pope Paul VI set up the “Roman Synod" 
as a way of continuing the work of the second 
Vatican Council (1962-5) and expressing “col- 
legiality" - the truth that all the world’s bishops 
fomi a team. Its function was to offer the Pope 
information and advice. At first it met every 
two years; at present it meets every three 
years. If nothing else, the successive Synods 
enabled bishops to come to know each, other 
and so acted as dress rehearsals for the two 
conclaves of J978,, Without them, it is unlikqly 
that Cardl nal. Karol Wojtyla would have been 
elected Pope. 

Yet, Jan Orootaers and Joseph A. Selling 
maintain. Pope John Paul II does not have 
much use for (he Synod. They show this by a 
thorough nnd exhaustive account of the first 
Synod of his pontificate. Their documentation 
- including texts in Latin - is as complete as 
anyone is ever likely to waiu. To Judge by the 
careful choice of lay oxperis. who to a man nnd 
woman represented natural family-planning 
movements, the Pope’s intention in selecting 
the Synod theme had been to reassert the 
teaching of the 1968 encyclical, llmmnae 
Vitae. But once assembled, tlte bishops showed , 
their autonomy. Mere .repetition was qo| 
enough. The meaning of the widespread non- 
compliance with the ban ph drtifiHhl blrtb- 
conirol hnd to be discussed. And ihqre Was a 
quest for compassion towards the divorced niiid 
remarried. ; These Concerns Were reflected , in ; 
the 41 “Propositions”, Which cOosiUutec^ the 
S^iod's'^dVict^icf mftToi^/'Seilfir^rtnlsfkk 
., that "Ho read. the Propositions is tbcnpwntefa 


spirit of enquiry nnd pastoral sensitivity to 
same-of the more perplexing issues facing the 
Church". 

It wns what happened next that most distress- 
ed the authors, both - incidentally married 
laymen. For the Synod’s advice to the Pope 
was ignored in the ensiling document, Famill- 
aris Consortia, though it was purportedly 
based on the 41 Propositions. Familiaris Con- 
sortia . they hold, would have been written in 
exactly the same way even if the Synod had 
never taken place, (t follows that the appear- 
ance of consultation is a sham: and the Synod 
no longer represents a balancing force to pupal 
absolutism. 

The book appeared shortly before the start 
of the 1983 Synod, devoted to "Reconciliation 
and Penance in the Mission of the Church", Us 
importance may be judged by the fact that 
Archbishop Jozef Tomko. Secretary of the 
Synod, tried to reply to it on the opening day. 
He was "authorized to reveal’;, he declared as 
thopgh about to pull a rabbit out of his hat. 
“that the first draft of Familiaris Consortia had 
been composed by (lie Synod Council". So it 
was, he claimed, as much the work of the 
Synod as of the Pope, and had the authority of 
both. This was u gulinpt attempt to prevent u 
wedge being driven between Synod Und Pope. 
But it left Groomers and Selling unmoved: for ■ 
they were comparing two available texts, while 
Tomko was Inviting' the Synod in See tire pro- 
found harmony between a final text und un 
unavailable first draft. 

■ A further irony is tlmt the two unthors, in 
writing (lie history of the 198(1 Synod, found 
themselves predicting, the course of that of 
1983; They compare ihe shape of events at 
Synods (o 8 ’Tunnel": after the wide 1 - ranging •. 
and optimistic speeches nf the. first week nnd a , 
half, l he Synod gradually narrows down u nt it it 
reuches the final Proposiiionsi' nnd the sub- 
aiquent ddcunieni is ntuTower still. It isa scen- 
ario for disqppumritieiiii npd anli-cliniax. Thls . 
thesis will riot enduin' ,its< authors to ihe Voli- 
edn, but it is u riedessaty starting- point far the ; 
•fult-scale reform of anjnfittlutibri that has hot ; 

. realized its original goals, . . ,' • • 


New titles from 
Allen & Unwin 

SOCIAL HISTORY 

Eighteenth Century 
Women: An 
Anthology 
Bridget Hill 

It Is extraordinary how little is 
known of women in the eighteenth 
century. In this book the author 
draws on the literature of the 
period, Its novels, poetry and 
plays, as well as newspapers and 
journals, memoirs, courtesy books 
etc., and sets out to fill an 
acknowledged gap In social 
history. 

March 1984 
Hardback £18.00 

SOCIAL THEORY 

The Dominant 
Ideology Thesis 

Second Edition 

Nicholas Abercrombie, 
Stephen Hill and Bryan 
Turner 

Now available In 
paperback 

'a major contribution, as well as 
being a refreshing change from 
the arid and portentous Juggling 
of concepts so often passed off as 
sociological theory.’ TLS 
March 1984 
Paperback £6.50 

POLITICS 

The State in 
Capitalist Europe 
A Casebook 
Edited by Stephen 
Bornsteln, David Held 
and Joel Krleger 

Original essays on topics such as 
I health care, state education and 
regional politics, each of which .. 
reviews the pertinent research 
work and the contribution It has 
made to an area of ourrent 
political concern. 

March 1984 ■ 

Hardback £25.00 
Paperback £9.95 
Casebook Series on European 
Politics and Society 

Understanding Soviet 
Politics Through 
Literature 

Edited by Martin Creuch 
and Robert Porter 

Drawing on extracts from a cross- 
aectton of modem Russian fiction, 
the authors provide Insights Info ' 
the underlying reality oflife, history 
and politics of the Soviet Union. -• 
March 1984 •• •..•••• * 

Hardback £15.00 
Paperback £6.95 

LITERATURE . 

Criticism and 
Objectivity 
Raman Selden . 

English literary criticism has long . 
considered theory' to be alien io 


hotlon of objectivity and 
examines the development of 
critlcfsmi; .i • 

Aprlf 1984 

Hardback £12.^0 

deorge.AUen It Unwin 
[PUblwieri) Ltd 
W 86x1 8, park Lane, • j 
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The star of the Shakespeare show 

i ; 

? another novel, and besides, the stench is fled. American medium, claims to have been in 

I Michael Wood Burgess muddles this elegant exploitation of touch with the bard in the Happy House 

. the freedoms of fiction by mixing up invention (“There is a Happy House", Enderby mur- 

! . ANTHONY BURGESS with immortality: "Is Don Quixote dead or murs, “far far away"), and Enderby is half- 

i Enderby’s Dark Lady: or No End to Enderby alive? Is Hamlet? Is Little Nell?" This seems to afraid she has. He survives various disgraces, 

■ ! 160pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. be the bad conscience of the realist acting up. including those of appearing as Shakespeare in 

\ 0 09 156050 0 Enderby, unlike those famous forebears, is his own cobbled work and of preferring the 

— — ; alive again in the fiction, and this is possible, arousing image of his dark lady to her fleshly, 

.■ .... not just because he is an imagined character, proffered reality, and returns to his writing life. 

F. X. Enderby, man of windy digestion and jj U t because fiction, unlike life, can follow as We also get here, framing his Mid- Western 

loose dentures, drinker of thick tea, disting- many forking paths as it wishes. adventures , two rare pieces of Enderby’s prose: 

uished poet who leaves the haven of his bath- Enderby’s dark lady is a beautiful, swearing the story about Shakespeare that got him into 
room only to get into the most unseemly and black singer from North Carolina, and one of the musical mess in the first place, and a story 

unsettling scrapes, is back; and back, whats the funniest set-pieces in the novel concerns about Shakespeare he writes when it is all over, 

more, from the grave or wherever characters Enderby’s visit to the girl’s devout home, a In the first, Shakespeare rollicks around town 

go when their authors have decided to bump place complete with mammy, hominy grits and with Ben Jonson, who manages to get involved 

them off. He first appeared, Anthony Burgess t j, e full cast of cliches from Porgy and Bess , in the Gunpowder Plot and in the Authorized 

says, “in early 1959 : ‘One day , delirious with w here Enderby has to pretend to be a guest Version of the Bible. Shakespeare too is given 

, ' . sandfly fever, L opened the door of the bath- preacher. Dressed in his shabby suit of clerical a little bit of the translation to work over. He 

roomin my bungalow and was not altogether g re y (" a || metaphors in time become reality", leaves his secret mark, Enderby suggests, on 

surprised to see a middle-aged man seated on Burgess remarks) , he speaks to a Baptist con- Psalm 46. If you count forty-six words in from 

the toilet writing what appeared to be poetry. gregation and offends everyone - or would the beginning, you will come to the verb shake-, 

Enderby pursued his disorderly career in In- have offended everyone if they had not been forty-six words in from the end, not counting 

side Mr Enderby and Enderby Outside; ana in too ^j n( j to his ramblings seriously. “To- the Selah, you will find spew-. I laughed loudest 

The Clochvork Testament , after a stint m New day", Enderby says, among other things, “as at the impression of King James's reaction to 

York as a professor and combative chat-show some of you wi „ kn0W) we celebrate the birth King Lear. “Theme ye see, my lorrrds and 

participant, he died of n heart attack, spread- 0 f Jesus Christ in a fiUhy stnble . He was on the ladies and guid laddies a’, what befalleth a king 

eagled in his sleep. 'Nunc dinuttis , a cosy sitlc of j nto i ernncc ... and on the side of that trusts too much in human naturrre.lt is the 

voice said, “is the sweetest of canticles. We hatred .... Christians have' been oppressors trrragedy of ane that insisteth not enough on 

should have known Burgess couldn t permit throughout the history of the faith.... his divine rrricht. He lets gang the rrrule o’s 

Enddby such a tidy departure. Nothing neat oppressing Jews as well as blacks as well as rrrealm, tae ithers." The second story is an 

; about Enderby; not like all those (resulted, Muslims . . . and of course the other way eerie little number about a scholar travelling 

i respectable modern poets imitating the elder TQun & t although neither Jews nor blacks have back in time to Shakespeare’s England, only to 

■ - : statesman: T. S. Eliot , with his Lloyds Bank hadmuch opportunity to be oppressive, except find otherworldly surprises there* and to have 

nonsense, had started all that, a real treason of j n i sfne j and Africa. Still, everything comes to Shakespeare pinch the plays the scholar has 

clerks/’ I wonder, incidentally, how many those that wait.” brought with him. He never blots a line, 

English writers could manage the delicate pun Enderby is in America (Indiana this time) to Enderby says, because he is simply copying the 
in that sentence, or would use, ns Burgfcssdoes ^ on the librett0 of B musical about stuffout . 

in Earthly Powers, the Baudelaire-borrowed Shakespeare’s life, and as the show becomes Enderby is in good form in this book, and 
phrase ‘hypocrite lecher as a throwaway gag. m0TC Qnc j morc anachronistic, he worries ab- just as outrageous as ever. “Everybody had 

Bpt Enderby is not really resurrected in out possible retaliations from Shakespeare’s syphilis in those days", he says. "America’s gift 

Burgess’s new book. Heris given an alternative shade. After all, if Burgess can bring back to Europe. All the world’s a tertiary stage, he 

• . ^ story. He didn't go to New York after all, you Enderby, maybe Shakespeare’s author can do might have said”. He wonders whether halito- 

•! * . j see, and so didn’t die there. That was in the sunie for him. A Mrs Allegramente, an sis might not be the origin of sodomy -turning 

I ! Which new era? 


away from bad breath - and decides that God 
after all, is “the best of the dramatic poets’ 
though shapeless and uneconomical. A bit like 
Charles Dickens". Enderby, in his different 
avatars, may be Burgess’s finest achievement 
although not exactly as a character. All i 
Burgess’s characters are immediate and vivid " 
lie has the always expected and yet rather rare 
gift: that of making people come alive on the 
page as soon as they speak. But Enderby is 
more than this. He is what Henry James would 
have called a vessel of consciousness, albeit a 
shaky and porous one. But then his leakages 
are what define him and make him precious. 

He lets out just what he thinks, and he takes in 
most of what he sees and hears. He allows 
Burgess’s writing to be what it. always is at its 
best: a combination of echo-chamber and fun- 
fair. 

A character here “disgrudges" money - be- 
grudges it, 1 assume, but disemburses. A table 
is “much-punished”, a ham is “full of teeth- 
hugging fibres’’. An archbishop has “huge y 
archiepiscopal rings of weariness under his . 
eyes". Enderby's bladder, like a dog, paws st 
its owner for walkies. It was the fashion, some 
years ago, to speak of language as the hero o( 
certain novels. It is not easy to see what this 
might mean, but it seems to me that what one 
enjoys in Burgess is not the structure or any 
urgent, overriding sense, but the writing , a . 
practice which lets language loose on experi- 
ence, and which remembers how much is 
already there, clinging to the words, hiding 
amongst them, to be discovered or reactivated, 
not concocted. When Enderby as phony 
preacher meets a real parson, Burgess doesn't 
miss the little joke, the standard phrase lying 
almost to hand: “A genuine or right Rev- 
erend". A writer, Roland Barthes said, is 
someone for whom language is a problem. 
Burgess might reply that a writer is someone J 
for whom language is a privilege and an oppor- j 
tunity, the star of the show. ! 


, 'K 


D. J. Enright 

NADJNEGORDIMER 

Something Out There ' 

203pp. Cape, £8-50. 

0224021393 

Nadine Gordimer has been writing since 1945 
. or earlier. In introducing the excellent Selected 
Stories of 1975, she speaks of that part of the 
stories' "truth’' which depends on faithfulness 
1 to “lost events’*, the “shifts in social attitudes as 
evidenced In the characters ahd situations”.' 
Thus, “The humble blade 1 servant bemoaning 
' • fatalistically in. ’Ah, Woe is Me’ (a very early 
’ story) cbiiia hever have occurred in, my writing 
by the lime, several books later, the yopng. 
black political refugee is awaiting military 

■ training in exile . . .". The language itself 1 
.■ changes: '’native” becomes “African” and then 

• “black". , v • 

To the outsider the process of change will 
. not seem so obvious. South Africa, apart from 
a softening here, a hardening there, has always 

■ been South Africa. This impression may be 
strengthened by Nadine Gordimer’s new col- 

; leptjon ofstpries. Wifh.a..few exceptions, the. , 
..iij piftopto ip them get the.shtift shyift accorded la . 
^-VySEjedmens of so me known typeor another, as if . 

■ ,’the tyiote searchln£wOrK on them has been 
' done already, elsewhere in het oeuvre. In But- , 
g$r’s-0aughter (1979), the young man Conrad =• 
:1; 14; described os .‘‘(if interest- to no one”, being 
neither "the type looking for cpmtaitment” nor 
t(ie equally recognizable ty pe , Va paid spyjxn- , 

■ frig ah tfifc type looking for commitment". Even 
in a slory collected in 1956,. “Which New Ern : 

. .Would That Be?”, one- character, a coloured 
. . man, swiftly identlfiesanotlier: ^he knew the ; 
type wellTi.In this case, the white women who 
“perc^ied tif regarding themselves as your 
. equal”. ' 

-The opening sentences often foretoken the 
brisk or casual chilliness to follow. " Apparent- 
ly they noticed each other at the same moment, 
coming down the steps of . the Supreme Court 
. ! on the third day of tlie tria l . " Tat Jfaberman ; 
‘ has been alone With Harriet since she divorced . 
Harriet’s father- " “A Woman darned Beryl Fels 

recently picked uffWtOld tin/chest in a junk 1 , ' 
3' 


shop." In “Rags and Bones", the old tin chest 
contains fairly impassioned letters from a man 
to a woman, both married to other mates, both 
famous, the man in science, the woman in liter- 
ature. The distinguished man cannot allow the 
woman to attend the ceremonies at which he is 
honoured, the distinguished woman may not 
dedicate a hook to the man .... Beryl Fels, 
determined though faintly uneasy, discovers 
that the woman's books - her name is on the 
envelopes - are unobtainable, while the man's 
identity remains a mystery. The story ends in a 
let-down, quite deliberately: how nice, espe- 
cially in the present context, that privacy can 
be so easily invaded and yet secrecy still pre- 
served! ■ 

“Sins of the Third Age” begins: “Each came 
from a different country and they irtet in yet 
another, during a war.” Both are treated in 
taxonomic fashion, as specimens to be effi- 
ciently observed, identified, and quickly, in- 
deed somewhat impatiently, put aside. If 
“overheated" is a fault, “underheated” is not 
necessarily ,a strength. The prose not too 
bothered about elegance Or. ready comprehen- 
sibility - resembles the staple of scientific re- 
porting: “a childhood that one has not .grown 
olit of but been exploded from in the cross-fire 
; of armies explodes; at the same time, the 
theory of childhood as the basis to which the 
adult personality always refers itself”. The tale 
reads like fln experiment which has failed to 

Background Music 


yield any results whatsoever. 

In "At the Rendezvous of Victory’’, Sinclair 
“General Giant" Zwedu is a Coriolanus-llke 
freedom fighter, “talkative, honest, indiscreet 
and emotional’’. When a black government 
replaces the white one, he is thought too 
powerful a reminder of the divided past and 
shuffled off to the Ministry of Sport and Re- 
creation. He lives up to his portfolio by taking 
energetically to drink and women. Tlie story 
can be seen as an ironic footnote to “Not for 
Publication", the title-story of a collection pub- 
lished in 1965 - the irony underlined by the 
co-presence of a white former Chief of Staff, 
kept on as chief military adviserTo the new 
regime - or as an alternative, and equally au- 
thentic, scenario. New situations, old types. 

“1 am famous, too: You made me famous as 
the father who frightened his child once and for 
all: for life. Thank you very much." The odd 
man out, here, is the riposte, “Letter from His 
Father"; a rather protracted and uncertainly 
parodic version of the Jewish mother joke 
transposed to the other parent. “Living with 
that Eastern Jewess, and in sin: . .. To dese- 
• crate your parents’ grave as well as their bed, 
aren’t you ashamed?” Devotees of Franz Kflf- 
■ ka will hate It -overt \he father of Bhilip Roth’s 
ZuCkerman was granted no such liberties V 
though without much call, for (as he admits) 
Hermann Kafka is the lesser writer,' • . 

Although there is. nothing among these stor- 


ies to compare with such earlier pieces as "The j 
Smel I of Death and Flowers” or “Livingstone’s f 
C ompanions”, the prize in this collectlonis the j 
novella which provides the title. Two blacks, . 
preparing to blow up a power station, aroshei- j 
tered in the guise of “farm boys" by a liberal 
white couple, while - also “out there" - aD -_ 
escaped baboon terrorizes the while districts, 
killing dogs mid cats and stealing venison. The 
baboon gets the worst of both worlds: the;. 
Right are angry because expensive security ; 
measures fail to exclude savage animals 'from . 
high-class suburbs, and the Left object to the ., 
concern shown for a homeless animal when • 
hundreds of thousands of blocks are wlthoal • 
adequate housing. The prose here is more cori: • 1 
fident, and richer: : ‘ -• 

At first they could not come out at all laid the • 
Colossus eye, a fly’s n million times faceted, tbll 
revealed the minutely-striated smoothness of;Ope 
tube of gross, the combination of colours that 
up a Qake of verdigris on a stone, the browecollirM . ^ 
the carapace of a beetle working through a 

The cave near the power station in which thf 
. two blacks (firmly individuated, by the waft ^ 7 
with limpet mines and grenades, make th*?. 
last camp reaches back, via a liquor, ; . 

. dating from Kruger’s time, to the discovery 
metals arid the first making of tools, less term • - 
ble ones: The claustrophobia of contempb**jF ; 
politics, of typical situations and ■ 

haviour, yields briefly, as we are sttppf b»r;. .: 

: over centuries and millennia to .ourxoiwn^ 

! simihn ancestry: the “something 0^ tbero IS# , . >. ~ . 

oleiS lUfl Mna* II mdfl ~ tf- 


Beet rooty colonels explain to the Lounge Biar how, jo the %ast Show’,' , •'.! v 
they had a marvellous tjme,.arid how we need a new wrtr' i - V' . ' 

-If we are going tp get this Great Country back on it8jfeet| sjr ‘ J .--'.Vj 1 ;’ 
(also all beards shbuld bp shaved: also the jDole shdultj be stopped), •?- i' - ; 

r lie. _.■!» - I — -’.. J U iL. J - yiiLU-L’Ii j Ji- J 




platitudes weaken now Cruise proves .them potentUli^ faisQ), I ?L r 

' ■; . .. • ‘ - -. ' i ,V':. ;■ •, 

Heeler’s no art against these sorry tiriies^apguis^ Porh^out 

.RtountaSny prags and a crow to 1 the flint heart .ofrhj^ j. .y; ; ^ ; v 


, or. inc reuer ana reassurance r ' 

i ' Hardy’s poem^ “In Time of ‘The Brtakl^.^ : £. 
Nations’";- '• . 

'. "My time and place have been'hyoPh*g : ’. 

. century African We must often- haife. ^P -.y ’j'. : 

- South African writers for ha ving sucji. stCTS. ' • 
subject-matter! at.th^ir disposal. .Strpbg^"“, ' 1 * 

- h, but less and less varied as the y ea r.^vi:" 

■ i' Too much of anything' can make- the. ■ 

' ;; stopej arid then, as Yeats meditated ip J ;i: •= 
civil War, “Mote substance ih < -I' 

wir love?. Nadine Gordimewl^^.-_ j 
a? ajWSflr of distinction by i 
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Extremely virile satirists 


J. N. Adams 

AMYRICHLIN 

The Garden of Priapus: Sexuality And 
aggression in Roman humor 
289pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300029020 

Amy Richlin here aims to analyse the express- 
ion of sexual aggression and humour in various 
genres of Latin literature (notably epigram, 
satire and oratory) and in graffiti. Comedy, 
despite its relevance, is omitted. The book con- 
tains a section on the theory of humour, in 
which it is suggested that the Freudian analysis 
of jokes explains much in Latin satire. 

The ithyphallic god Priapus, whose statue 
stood in gardens, is treated as a “model'' for the 
satirist (and humorist). “The figure of Priapus 
that stands at the center of the garden is an 
er act parallel for the figure of the satirist" (my 
italics). Just as Priapus threatens to rape those 
who intrude upon his territory, so the satirist 
supposedly dominates n “special area" and 
threatens ns Priapus docs. Both Priapus Rnd 
the satirist have special scorn for the puthic, 
male or fcmnle. The “Priapic stance" of the 
satirist (nr humorist) is snid to be adopted even 
when he is denting with non-sexual subjects. 
Tlius "the literary Priapus [ic. Catullus] pimps 
his book". Not every reader will be convinced 
that Catullus is "Priapic" ot the opening of his 
dedicatory poem. In the world of this book it is 
not only individuals who are at risk of being 
raped. Juvenal “in effect rapes Rome with 
Naevolus as his ugent", and Catullus rapes epic 
poetry at 115.8. 

Richlin's “model" is not worked nut fully, 
nor could-it he. It would take a vivid imagina- 
tion to see its relevance to a good deal of non- 
sexual satire (such as Juvenal's poem on the 
horrors of city life), and it docs nothing to 
illuminate sexual satire itself. It is of course 
true that conventional Roman mule sexual 
attitudes (notably contempt for pussive 
homosexuals) are embodied in (male) satire 
and humour, just as they are attributed to 
Priapus. That does not mean that the sexual 
humorist or satirist always presents himself or 
can be seen as a “strong male of extreme viril- 
ity". Sexual invective in Latin, as Richlin her- 
self shows, is often directed not at pathics but 
at those who resemble Priapus. 

At one point. Richlin looks forward to a 
“new world", in which a new mode of humour 
may be founded, perhaps by uetitlae (old 
women). She also stresses that the Romans 
regarded the female genitalia as disgusting. On 
p26 the female genitalia are “almost exclusive- 
ly” disgusting, whereas later it is stated that 
Latin literature describes female genitalia 
“only In terms of extreme loathing”. There is a 
degree of exaggeration here, which leads to the 
assertion that Catullus "never mentions either 
fellatio or female genitalia without disgust”. In 
fact there may be only one reference to the 
genitalia of women in the whole' of Catullus, 
and that is accompanied by no expression of 
disgust. It is true that the genitalia of women 
(usually old women) ate sometimes described 
as disgusting by- a few writers. But it is not 
relevant to the Roman ideal of beRuty that an 
elegist such as Ovid seems to leave a “blank 
space in the middle of the woman". One- would 
not expect to find detailed praise of the vagina 
in a genre as precious and allusive as elegy, 
which tends equally to leave a blank space in 
the middle of hien. As a contrast to the atti- 
tudes expressed by Martial and a few others, 
orie thinks of Apuleius’ lavish description of 
Pliotis’ be duty in Metamorphoses 2; her femln- 
al figures as a desirable attribute. Richlin is too 
willing to base generalizations on an in- 
adequate sample of evidence. - 

Philological argument and problems of 
interpretation are avoided. Tills is nowhere 
clearer than in (he chapter on the early satirist 
Lucllius, who survives only iq fragments. With- 
out discussion Richlin constantly adopts a gjib 
(sometimes sexpql) Interpretation of frag- 
ments of which the, (ext br meaning is prpb- 
lematicai. Frg 304, for example (cum pfolo 
copoiunat)i is translated A when I biirst with my. 
hard-on”, :wlth^ no hint either that the tbxt'is 
con jectural pr that psolo could not be an ab- 
lativ^.'FftW-woultfaacdpi'this tdxt ;T*he attrib- 
ution to halicdtlus ("one wha deals in ot eats 


emmer groats") of a homosexual significance is 
quite grotesque. It would even seem that the 
obscure pedicum has been conflated with pedi- 
tum ("fart”), to judge by 252 n 11 “perhaps = 
flatulence brought on by indulgence in anal 
penetration’’. This piece of semantics is not 
explained. The misinterpretation of frg 278 on 
pages 166 and 168 is so seriously at variance 
with the one item of evidence bearing on the 
meaning of the line that the author ought to 
have fell obliged to offer at least some defence 
of her view. She might have saved herself from 
some of these absurdities and others by con- 
sulting commentaries and standard dictionar- 
ies such as the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, a 
work which she appears not to have used. 

The footnotes to the chapter on Catullus 
give generous space to some of the sillier inter- 
pretations that have been inflicted on the poet. 
Richlin is also able to offer some curiosities of 
her own. Pocni 116 is now seen to contain a 
“sexual / oral / verbal threat". The missiles 
(tela) which Gellius is said to throw ( mittcre ) at 
Catullus' head represent not merely verbal 
abuse, but his penis, as if it were detachable. 
The master of Vcranius and Fabullus in poem 
28 not only "stuffs” them, but is snid to do it 
with a penis specified ns circumcised (uerpa), 
as if Catullus wished to suggest that the consul- 
ar L. Piso resembled u Jew. Richlin is clearly 


unaware of the meaning of uerpa, which was 
not a specialized term for a circumcised penis, 
und which certainly does not have that sense in 
Catullus 28. Its sense she might have disco- 
vered if she had made use of the standard 
commentary of Kroll. 

Tlie shaky grasp of linguistic issues seen here 
is often apparent. This is not the place to list 
the mistranslations that the book contains, or 
the generalizations about Latin usage that arc 
based on no systematic examination of the evid- 
ence. The author's reliability in this areu may 
he deduced from p 132, where it is remarked 
that Martial "studiously" avoids cunnilinctor 
und another word in 2.28. That is not surpris- 
ing, since cuttnilinctor did not exist in ancient 
Rome, whatever its'cun-ency in American Eng- 
lish. On the other hand Richlin seems slightly 
puzzled that Shacklcton Bailey "assumes a 
verb, itissio". The verb is not assumed to have 
existed; it is attested, as Richlin might have 
known if she had read any graffiti other than 
those in Diehl’s selection of 1930. As an un- 
satisfactory generalization I single out the re- 
mark that the simplicity of structure of the 
Priapea (a corpus of poems which lias an im- 
portant place in the book), and their luck of 
syntactical ornamentation “would seem to 
place the collection early". The degree of "syn- 
tactical ornamentation", whatever that might 
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be, is not a workable criterion for the dating of 
Latin poetry. At the very least the doctrine 
requires elucidation. There arc too many un- 
defended assertions in the book; even when a 
textual change is suggested (244n5) t its point is 
not explained. On the other hand Richlin is 
ready to drag in Donald Duck, Burt Reynolds 
(often "Priapic”), Woody Allen, Mick Jagger 
and other pretentious analogies. The book 
sometimes gives the impression of being out of 
control. 

The most comprehensive parts of the book 
are the sections on sexual themes and erotic 
ideals as presented in Greek epigram und Mar- 
tial, and on the sexual invective that played a 
part ip Roman politics. Richlin would not, 
however, have found an allusion to Piso’s 
pederasty at Cicero, In Pisoneum 65, if she had 
taken the trouble to look at the standard com- 
mentary on the speech. Other sections are far 
less satisfactory. As the book advances Richlin 
tends to lose sight of her main themes and to 
summarize general features of various writers 
(eg, Seneca, Petronius). Before publication 
she would have been well advised' to devote 
closer attention to comedy, Lucilius, Vnro’s 
Afenippeatt Satires (not mentioned), Catullus, 
Pcrsius, and above nil graffiti, which are cited 
from Hn out-of-dale selection, with at least one 
misquotation und misleading comment.- 
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Appointment In JapamMemories of sixty years 
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FRANK li. H. KING (Edllori 

Eastern Banking: Essays in the History of the 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

791pp. Athlone. £35. 
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In his recollections of sixty years of observation 
and participation in the life of Japan, G. C. 
Allen provides a sympathetically penetrating 
view of that remarkable and responsive coun- 
try. As economist and economic historian. 
Allen, who died before this memoir could 
appear, took Japan as a leading theme in both 
his scholarly and personal life, so much so that 
the Japanese regarded him as a living compli- 
ment to their country, a man who, in deep 
affection, devoted much of his life to under- 
standing it and interpreting it, not least to 
themselves. 

Allen first went to Japan in 1922 to prepare 
youths in the Koto Sliogyo Gakko (Commer- 
cial High School) of Nagoya to understand and 
take a lend in the Japanese business world, 
then only in the early stages of its great accel- 
eration. He describes the country as he found it 
shortly after the First World War, using what 
must have been a carefully kept diary which 
gives freshness to his recall. Then there is the 
Japan of his second stay in 1936, with indus- 
'trialization rapidly extending, and the country- 
at the same time being taken over by the milit- 
ary. Finally, we see Japan in almost total pro- 
stration uftcr the Second World War, and at 
intervals up to the near-present. These later 
visits are not presented chronologically, but 
are arranged as a set of essays around Leading 
themes concerned with Japanese life and its 
-relations with the West. 

>1 Allen is understandably nosta|gjc.fbr the 
world he discovered in his young manhood, 
and which the Japanese have Iosl, as an in- 
advertent trade-off in their striving for indus- 
trial achievement. He saw and sensed elements 
of the medieval and even the ancient worlds 
still thriving alongside the crass intrusion of 
new technology. Myriad tiny open- fronted 
workshops, the click of the abacus and an 
ancient peasant agriculture, together with vil- 
, lage festivals , were only just beginning to yield 
■ -to. graceless concrete factories! All of this in- 
spired in him a recollection of the European . 
past, now being refracted pnd compacted in 
. t Japan's own distinctive way. He found .that 
: . Britainfyas still life dominant power In the Far 
East, and indeed, ip the world, and that the 
Japanese deeply respected her as siich, success 
for them being-proof of quality: Her decline 
. . from this high estate to that of the present 
(concerning which the Japanese tr'adilion’of 
pdliteness does notpermit. them to be explicit. 

; except in the kind of intimacy that a man like ; 
. . Allen rapid 1 enjoy) was the obverse of ; 

Japanese success. And yet Allen was fully 
: aware that the Japanese have never entirely 
; - lost their doubts about the moral worth of the 
; West, and its technology-based Industry, and 
, ; that yokes pre now being raised asking 
]'•; ;whether;llje . time Is coming When if will: be 
■ f neqeSsatY td rediscover lfiesoul of Japan, He 
‘ "^describes how fiisstuden ts fn the 1920s,. when 
• V, (Or: lire piirposb oE ihentricdls , they abandoned 
thelrdrab blue, uniforms for Uie dress and de- 
vf’ ofthe heroes of the past, assumed 
auciv characters; With perfect naturalness, and 
T grttraj Moreover, the disregard fpr sociaj wel- 


Eurocentricity, could not assist them to probe 
beneath the exotic surface of Japan to discover 
what the two countries had in common. 

As an economist, Allen gave much thought 
to the comparative performance of Japanese 
and British industry. By the 1930s, whereas 
Britain was producing only a few hundred 
graduates a year in business education, Japan 
was turning out some three thousand, and in 
his studies of British and Japanese business in 
the late 1930s Allen found that the British man- 
ager typically had no idea of the nature of 
scientific inquiry, much less any notion that his 
actions were a contribution to the economy 
and society that might be amenable to study or 
might contain something of interest to anyone 
outside the firm. But his Japanese counterpart 
understood the nature of data and of modes of 
reasoning about the business system. Though 
great efforts have recently been made in Brit- 
ain to close this gap. Allen suggests that the 
Japanese are still far ahead, 

But the generation which built up British 
banking in the Far East from the 1860s on- 
wards were far from duffers. Perhaps this was 
because, like Sir Charles Addis, they were re- 
cruited young, often having earned their mem- 
bership of the Institute of Bankers of Scotland 


before leaving for the Orient. The achieve- 
ment of such men , who founded and developed 
Jardine Matheson and Company (1833) and 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration (1864), was indeed remarkable, 
though not entirely free from criticism. 

Jardine Matheson, with its splendid but 
somewhat tightly controlled archive in Cam- 
bridge University Library, has not so far pub- 
lished a serious study of its activities, though a 
volume by Lord Blake is said to be in prepara- 
tion. The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank lias 
gone about matters differently and has com- 
missioned an American” Frank H. H. King, 
Professor of Economic History in the Universi- 
ty of Hong Kong, to produce a comprehensive 
,and analytical study of the firm based on an 
archive which rivals that of Jardines. The first 
major product of his efforts is Eastern Bank- 
ing , a collection of papers first presented at a 
conference in 1981. They are offered as interim 
monographs, shafts sunk at particular points in 
the vast range of material. 

The focal point of the development of East- 
ern banking by the British (the leading Euro- 
pean participants) was China rather than 
Japan. This is partly because China was 
"opened up" earlier than Japan (in the 1840s), 
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Expansion in the West 


but also because of the economic drawing, 
power of the new city of Hong Kong and the 
hectic growth of the international settlement in 
Shanghai. Moreover the Chinese, unlike the 
Japanese, were unable quickly to minimize the 
European intrusion. Whereas banking in Eng. 
land and Scotland had traditionally been inde- 
pendent of the state (by preference of both 
bankers and politicians), when it came to the 
new opportunities unfolding in China the old 
stand-off between British governments and 
banking was no longer appropriate. 

By the 1860s China had already been in de- 
dine for two generations, and the state was 
largely impotent, so that bank loans had far- 
'reaching Implications; not only did they heed 
British government guarantees but they were 
also backed by British control of Chinese cut 
toms revenues. The Treasury had to adjudicate 
between bankers, awarding what were in effect 
quasi-monopolies, and the HSBC was one o[ 
the most favoured of the banks. British bank- , 
ers, with this access to an important part ofthe 
Chinese public purse, were in a splendid posi- 
tion, and at the same time Eastern banking 
became highly political. 

Professor King's essayists, however, do hoi 
provide an easily assimilable conspectus of 
Eastern banking. They provide much dense 
and recondite information but little by way of 
an overview. Many different parts of the world 
are treated in terms of the HSBC’s contact with 
them, including Malaysia, the Netherlands, 
India, Ceylon, Thailand, the Philippines, to 
well as Europe (Hamburg and Lyon); there are 
essays on bank architecture, banknote design 
and. business organization (the compradores). 
But there is very little on the connection be- 
tween the Bank’s major activities and the pro- 
cess of economic growth in the Far East, on the 
scale and direction of lending, or on profitabil- 
ity. Nor is there any real attempt to draw up a 
social and economic balance-sheet reflecting 
the positive and negative impact of the Bank. 

The evolving pattern of Britain’s banking 
and commercial intrusion into the East cm 
perhaps be seen in terms of a efintinuum of 
business activity and response, reaching from 
India under the East India Company through 
China to Japan, spheres of influence made 
possible by the mixture of acquiescence and 
support provided by the British Govemmenl. 
But British banks never penetrated Japan,' 
which never really lost control of its banking 
(or its industry); it frustrated European expan- 
sion by a determination to minimize foreign 
trade until Lord Elgin’s Unequal Treaties of 
1858 had been revoked. 


Bruce Lehman 
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The Life Cycte of the Union Bank of Scotland 
1830-1954 
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Most people in Britain Kaye a vague notion 
that there is $ separate Scottish banking 
system. Its distinguishing features are banks 
with “Scotland’ 1 in their name, and odd bank- . 


Bank, as this study shows, was originally set up 
by Glasgow business interests anxious to chal- 
lenge the ascendancy of the conservative Edin- 
burgh banking establishment. The West of 
Scotland was in 1830 on the verge of an era of 
spectacular expansion based on heavy indus- 
try, and its business class wanted financial in- 
stitutions which understood their . problems 
and which could be' manipulated to their 
advantage. Directors were usually at the head 
of the queue seeking preferential treatment in 
the matter of credits, - 

' The UfiioirBank grew rapidly in the mid- 


WHU ouniunu milieu name, auu „ . • »*_: 

notes. But as the title Of this berak retninds us, , 
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iv clcis becomjng increasingly unacceptable. Yet ‘ 
Allen flafly rejecls the argument- that Japan's 
Y industrialization has been bought at too high a ' 

' : cost/.’; y ;•/ 

: "• Unlikb Allen, earlier British writers on 
• Japan failed to draw analogies between that ; 
country arid the past of Europe, for example i n 
. the roattet pf the divinity of emperors. jAJIen 
believes that bad they done so, much misunder- 
: ^tending might; have been . avoided^ and some 
' sense pfri. Shared biSWriiaLeXportehce been 
’ gebefsteij .-The British had saddled themselves 
; . with h way Of. .thinking that tfasndi only in- ’ 
appropriate to the ^allerige.bfa sciepc^based. 
tcchririlcfe^; ; 0f- Its: 


(haf system s now material tor uie pathoiggist. Tr;' ZZ J y ' , 1 

Scotland does not . have . '.its : ' own Qtegw banl^ such As tlie Thistle 

financial system. Of the three clearing, banks ■ . and Sh ’P- B . a fl¥’ but ^iso by what waste prove 
which arc the most important financial instilu- 1 jf ? -P®? 0111 fl i t ^ ie .prestigious 

tionS in North,' Britain, the Clydesdale Is a ' Edinburgh frnn of Sir William Forbes-'and 
wholly owned.siibsidiary of the Midland Bdnkj uke other- Scotdsh banks which 

35 per cent of the shares of the Bank of Scot- , J“ rv ‘Ved into (he 1930s the Union Bank had its 
.land are held by Barclays Baipk ;and the Royal,: histprywntten.R. S. Raid’s; book .was- that 
Bank of Scoilnnd is, ■ together with ; Williams ' h ,stot| 8fi. s * - last before , ^ cornbihaUon pf , 
and Glyhs,' one of the two pridcipM ; partici^. ^OumStaaces such as the principhlshtp. of 
pants inn banking group in wfi^h Lloyds Bank;' : ; P laSs °¥ Unvv e rtity((S.lr Dojiald MacAlister 
hold; 16 per cent of the shares, .These three - ^ as ^nd ' Camptpn ;, Mackenzie 

names are all that is left of a once elaborate; , his writ- 

. and nrabahlv shhrtnn life what :«««.« • 


narrative necessarily ended in 1930. N°^ :i 
Taniaki can survey the wliole life-cycle ofW' 
firm, asking more modern questions tb« • 
Rait’s still indispensablciwork. Whnt eineigu . 
is thnt there was a fundamental shift In 
whole style of the bank in the later 
century. Glasgow banking never re&uy 
covered from the two traumatic failures pW 
era. The Western Bank went to the wnll» 
1857, and the City of Glasgow ® ( 

1878 in the horrendous fashion chronicle^; _ 
Guy Me Crone's novel Wax Fruit. The ; 
Bank had expanded by taking pver the !A .. . 
deeri Bank and the Perth Bank. BychanwW^ 
funds from capital-surplus areas like thg*g- ; 
the capital-hungry west of Scotland ft W; ;■ 
come the second biggest Scots bank: 1 

after 1862 under the general mana^JJ-. 

' Charles Gairdner ft pursued, ahyper:Con»9; 

tive path which led to stagnation ana:^-^ 
decline. Gairdner combined an ^ _ 1 

respectability With some inner 
stock, i.while director, Sir Charles . 
here, shown as a rascally stock suSiWv '-. 


names are an linn is .ien or a oucc eiaoaraie;, • . ^ ^ . 

strocture. TTiehi attaeftmeut to their npte^jiUe; i probably shorten ;hls life. Wl(at ean a ; 

is, incidentally, entirely, functional; lt .mUahs 1 ; !- & J a R arie ^ 9 fle at that, . 

that (hey do not have fo tie uplS ppr cem of; ' hidftLthari pne 
their asset? in a form that eatns polntere^’- vJwjWWjS certajmyenc^Ught^ justify the 

■ Bank of England iiptes. t'S/W* \\ : :1. 1 ’ V^- •: ;( Fo3-- ; 

' Pdbliti. Banking in Scotland' (exoiud jng iner-- ; - 

chant banks, whith do not qccept dejwsl Is,;: , ^ bchiridjtftis book.;; 


needed the money to launch His da^f^;;. : : 
the London social scene. . 

,j fey 1950 the Union Bank coujd 

pete with the consolidated ■ jM’iiiiffv 

for vital London business nor provide £■. 

loans fequiired by new giant corpot 

Sank into the embrace of the uv 
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Poet in uniform 
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Home and Dry: Memoirs III 
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Roy Fuller's third and concluding volume of 
his memoirs (following Souvenirs and Vamp 
Till Ready ) begins with his being posted, in 
April 1942, as a non-commissioned radar tech- 
nician in the Fleet Air Arm, to East Africa 
where he served in and around Kenya, gained 
promotion to petty officer and was returned to 
England to be exalted to the rank of sub-lieu- 
tenant after seven months of overseas service. 
He saw no action and seems on the whole to 
have had a pretty cushy war. Yet this account 
of one man’s experience of a war that was not, 
in any spectacular sense, an eventful one is 
continuously absorbing, often funny, and 
moving. 

In his wartime poetry Fuller captured prob- 
nbly better than anyone - with the possible 
exception of Henry Reed in Lessons ofthe War 
- the leaden tedium, the boredom, hopeless- 


ness and aching sense of deprivation that was 
so much a part of the experience of the reluc- 
tant warrior in the conflict against Fascism, in 
Home and Dry the account of the voyage 
aboard a crowded troopship, as experienced by 
an educated man of thirty among the slobs and 
yobs of the conscript fighting forces, is vividly 
presented. The fidelity to both subjective re- 
sponse and external detail, to the particular 
and the general, achieves a powerful sense of 
what it was really like. At this stage in his 
intellectual and moral development Fuller was 
a committed Marxist and through this book we 
trace his gradual ideological disillusionment as 
he is confronted by what seems to be evidence 
that mankind is irredeemably brutish, greedy 
and selfish, and his belief “in human goodness; 
goodness frustrated only by a society that 
denied adequate love and power to its most 
numerous class" is painfully undermined, It is 
here that the note of melancholy is sounded in 
a narrative which is, in the main, robustly 
cheerful. 

Fuller’s prose style is strange indeed: he pro- 
duces a mixture of the mandarin, the lower-deck 
vernacular and exclamatory archaic thnt, once 


Behind the shop 


John Burnett 

WINIFRED BEECHEY 

The Rich Mrs Robinson 

145pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 
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Autobiographies of “ordinary” people (many 
of whom turn out to be not at alt ordinary) have 
become something of a publishing boom in the 
past decade or so. While we have long been 
exposed to the memoirs of statesmen and 
politicians and, more recently, to the ghostly 
recollections of actors and actresses, sports- 
people and other entertainers, the “ungreat" 
have been unduly reticent about telling their 
own life stories. Suddenly, ft seems, all has 
changed. Anonymous lives have become of 
interest, both to the general reader who sees 
his own experiences mirrored and articulated, 
perhaps nostalgically, in the lives of others, 
and, more particularly, to students of social 
history who And in autobiography a major new 
source of direct evidence about life in past 
times. Until a few years ago historians knew of 
no more working-class autobiographies than 
could be counted on the fingers of four hands: 
research has now revealed a vast repository of 
such works, published arid Unpublished, at 
least a thousand of which come from the 
nineteenth century alone. 

The content, length, style and interest of 
such accounts vary greatly, as do the reasons 
why people commit their lives to paper. Some 
believe that they have an important message 
for posterity, moral, religious or political: 
some wish to leave a record for later genera- 
tions of their family of a life very different - 
and, usually, much harder - than that which 
their grandchildren now enjoy: others merely 
like to write, and write about the one thing we 
all think we know - ourselves. Most autobio- 
graphies are Composed. in later life, reviewing 
and reflecting on experiences from a perspec- 
tive which attempts to give meaning and iden- 
tity to an ordinary existence. 

The Rich Mrs Robinson is broadly of this last 
type, but it stands well out from the crowd. The 
first work of a writer in her seven ly-third year, 
this is a remarkably stylish, perceptive arid 
witty account of Winifred Beechey’s childhood 
in the Vale of Aylesbujy during and aftor the 
First World War, of hej* eccentric parents and 
trietllesome aunts, and, especially, of her 
mother's precarious little draper’s shop which 
somehow survived the : poor customers Who 
could only pay their bills in potatoes, nnd the 
down-on-his-luck traveller who landed Her 
with a large consignment of veils I6ng after . 
they had gone out of fashion. From the open- 
ing sentence, reminiscent of Pride and Pre- 
judice ~ “It is a very clever person who knoWs 
when he may feel himself to be rich’* ^ We cati j 
guess that we are in for a treat, arid we rird riot 

di^tp0infed: ! - i ..-: ft- .i.’ *■/. 

. This was a. poor family j striqt, res}tectfib'!(f? 
dliurch-going; Winifred a&a girl a bit priggish. 


finding the world, like other intelligent and 
imaginative children, “mysterious, fiercely ex- 
citing, frightening and benutiful”. No wonder. 
Her father returned from five years of war with 
a ruby from the Ural Mountains, a piece of 
ivory from a mammoth's tusk, some toe-rings, 
bangles encrusted with tiny mirrors and a pair 
of felt boots, but no job: the shop behind which 
they lived in Princes Risburough had a lavatory 
at the end of a dark passage, strangers to which 
were brightly warned by her mother, "We 
always knock at the door before we go in" 
to allow time for the rats to scuttle away. 
Winifred and her sister were frequently in 
despair at the over-generosity of their mother 
to customers and their father's inept efforts at 
the local furniture factory, where his chairs 
refused to stand up straight. Eventually he in- 
vented a moderately successful chair-bed, 
which sold in some quantity to London doss- 
houses, and the draper’s shop expanded as 


ear and eye have accustomed themselves, is 
surprisingly enjoyable. He uses expressions- 
likc ‘'little did I reck that forty years on”; 
“those bombarded peoples of yore”; even 
when he employs the argot of the matelot or 
swaddie, as in “crashing one’s swede" the 
coarse metaphor sorts oddly with the genteel 
“one's". These verbal uneasinesses are found 
so frequently that I wonder if their presence is 
not an unconscious extcrnnlization of the lack 
of social confidence and identity which seems 
to have been a serious problem to the young 
poet. 

Home and Dry also affords some insights 
into the character and mind of a true poet who 
tends to underrate much of his own verse writ- 
ten at that time. In those poems of the early 
1940s the strict traditional forms which Fuller 
employed permitted a frankness or statement 
and facilitated an eloquence which still con- 
vinces, too, and it shows us finally the per- 
sonality of a man of some emotional reticence 
broad but watchful sympathies, a sharp intelli- 
gence nnd a great deal more human warmth 
than might have been promised from the earl- 
ier pages of his memoirs. 


middle-class residents began to move into the 
district in the 1930s. Needless to say, the 
Robinsons never became rich in worldly 
wealth. Winifred did not sit the scholarship for 
the grammar school, "the headmaster having 
told me that my parents did not want me to 
take the examination": at fourteen she too 
sturted at the chair factory, teaching herself to 
type letters in an unhealed wooden hut which 
served as the office. 

There the story ends, except for a short epi- 
logue on her parents' last years, and we are left 
wondering what happened to Winifred, and 
asking for more. This is, of its kind, an im- 
maculate book. It does not have the rumbus- 
tious humour of the other Winifred (Foley)'s 
A Child in Ihe Forest, and it is not a psychic 
reconstruction of childhood as in Kathleen 
Woodward’s dipping Street, though it has some 
of both elements, but for observation, wit and 
style it takes some bearing. 


Recovery from within 


Bruce Hepburn 

NORMAN COUSINS 
The Healing Heart 
302pp. Norton. £13,95. 

0393018164 

The Healing Heart is one man’s account of his 
coronary thrombosis. Norman Cousins was a 
successful editor of the Saturday Review who, 
after his recovery from a disabling disease in 
1964, wrote a book. Anatomy of an Illness, in . 
which he suggested that “love, laughter, hope, ■ 
faith, and the will to live" should play os large a 
- part in medical treatment as modem techno- 
logy. He concluded that the brain is, among 
.Other things, a gland whpse secretions, stimu- ‘ 
lated by love, l8ughter,etc, are conducive to 
recovery. So persuasively did he argue (hat in 
1978 he became professor of Medical Humani- 
ties at UCLA, wherri he expected that all the 
doctors, nurses and mins would do their duty 
by a joke. In 1978 his own cheerfulness was pul 
to the test when he sustained his heart attack. 

Cousins began as he meant to go on. On his 
admission to hospital heial up on his stretcher, , 
grinned and waved to . the assembled .medical 
Maff, coughed up blood and. told them that 
. they were looking at tlic darnedest healing 
machine thnt Had ever been wheeled into the ; 
hospital. Although within minutes he had re- 
fused the. first remedy ' proffered, pji the' 1 
grounds that his brain wns cepable of mehufec- : 
(uring it, it wos during hji convalesces# that V- 
battle with Ids physicians was joined in cqrnest. 
TJ>ey urged him to allow them to cstinwjte the / 
patency of his coronary arteries Wilbavlewia 1 . 

: gihM :■ 

heart .could Create Jts Qwh bypass. geraiirrtd 
..'^Bd ^cnt^he riexi year' stiperyMin^ms o#rt ' r 
Recovery. On the joggirig track he swqpqed, 


ideas on nutrition and life-styles with his 
fellow-invalids. After games of tennis he had 
his blood pressure measured by his opponents. 
Seeking his second wind on the treadmill - on 
which one of his friends had died - he sustained 
himself with a recording of Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor played by his old friend 
Albert Schweitzer. On the first anniversary of 
his attack he stimulated his secretions at a party 
where, disguised as an English physician, he 
not only embraced but patted all the women, 
causing an ex-nun to jump three feet back- . 
wards. 

A I though The Healing Heart is often jarri ng 
to the sensibilities of those old-worid doctors 
and patients who stiU agree with the laio 
Robert Hutchinson that the secret of health is 
to ignore it, one cannot withhold one's admira- 
tion from someone who so enthusiastically 
practises what he preaches: that the proper 
study of sick members of irianklnd is them- 
selves, and that every patient should be hi* own 
physician: If. however. Cousins is to be 
awarded lire Nobel Prize, ■ Tor which lie has 
been nbmlnated by the Vatican, the Red. Cross 
and (he Mayor of Hiroshima, It should not 
perhaps be for his efusadq against man's pro- 
pensity, to self-destruct, but for his advocacy 
of the role of the primary physician as n: thera- 
peutic weapon. We really cannot be reminded . 
tod often of the need for one patient; U>- be 
treated L bvcr a long period of time by ope ben- 
evolent doctor, who iff familiar with his htinrie 
Circbmstances.; V. '' 

The Heallitg Hdiirj shbuld find'ijs pined on 
□hr bookshelves .bcfweeln ''Rjchhfd Sblzw’s * 
Mortal', LeSfo/is ^pd’ Lijrr.y Dose’s 'S/wice, 
Timeand Mqdiclnh. TogetherUieyvVill fqtjbyide; j . 
a jrisk cof pect t ye. id pinny.; qf th'tj' ■ 

Ideas about ih'e role or rife doctors aricf ftie 
docLoredin the Lariti bf the Fee. ; ,/;j: :&■. t 


The Classic 

Literary Images of 
Permanence and Change 

Frank Kermode 

"Frank Kermode is one of the rare 
critics and scholars- it is in any case 
uncommon to be both -who offer a 
new and unusual insight on whatever 
author or topic they turn to." 

- New Statesman 
£4.80 paperback 0674-13398-6 


I Remember 

Sketch for an Autobiography 

Boris Pasternak , 

"These pages which contain brilliant 
portraits of the poet's contempora- 
ries, profound statements on art, and 
an illuminating picture of Russia's 
literary scene, areexciting,and beau- 
tiful. -New York Times Book Review 
£4.20 paperback 0-674-43950*3 


The Intellectual 
Resistance in 
Europe 

James D. Wilkinson 

"Wilkinson has illuminated in a 
subtle and perceptive way a crucial 
period of European- intellectual his- 
tory. " - The New Republic 
£6.40 paperback 0-674-45776-5 

The Holocaust and 
the Historians 

Lucy S. Dawidowicz 

"A valuable contribution io the litera- 
ture of the Second World War and the 
Holocaust." 

-New York Tunes Book Review 

£4 J5 paperback 0-674-40567-6 


Ramus, Method, 
and the Decay 
of Dialogue 

From the Art of Discourse to 
the Art of Reason ■ ; ’ 

Walter J Ong, S I . 

“Anyone with the slightest Interest in • 
the Renaissance . . . should turn and 
return to this work, . 

£8.45 paperback 0-67474802-6 ; 

Prejudices 

A Philosophical Dictionary 

Robert Nisbet 

"Prejudices is enormously vrall read • 
and exceptionally well written, as 
well as unusually handsome to the 
eye . Times Literary Supplement • 
£5.90 paperback. 0-674-70066-X 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 


By the time this is published the victims of the c 
Arts Council’s new development strategy will tl 
know the worst. In order to be able to put fresh ft 

blood into its activities, especially in the re- fi 
gions, the Arts Council lias decided to cut tl 
throats elsewhere. fi 

. There has been quite enough speculation in a 
the past few weeks for accu rate predictions to ri 
be made, and there is no point in speculating h 
further here . But readers may be interested to u 

know more about the activities and interests of ri 
the man specially hired by the Arts Council as 0 
Arts Development Strategy Adviser. (Some- i 
how, making cuts always involves taking on \ 
more staff.) Certainly, many of the people who 
have been closely involved in the recent “con- 
sultations” would like to know more. 

Dr Robert Stewart is forty-three, and p 
according to the official Arts Council litera- v 
ture he has been a "free-lance historian" since d 
1972. He was educated at the universities of v 
Toronto and Oxford , where he wrote a doctor- a 

al thesis at Christ Church under Lord Blake, / 
and he has lectured in history at Saskatchewan t1 
and Westfield College, London. He is known < 
lo be a close friend of the Arts Council’s Depu- | 

ty Secretary-General Richard Pulford, and he j. 
was officially hired to net as a rapporteur who t 
would assist Pulford in drafting reports for the v 
Council of the deliberations of its advisory 
panels. f 

The bland civil service role of rapporteur j 
does not do justice to Dr Stewart’s influence on j 

recent events. Because he has attended every t 
meeting of every panel, he has more know- ( 
ledge than anyone else of the strengths and t 
weaknesses of the panels and their clients. The [ 

whole Development Strategy project has re- | 
versed the pattern of policy-making in the Arts , 
Council. It is clear that a small inner cabinet | 
around the new Chairman, Sir William Rees- 
. jdogg, has decided that changes will be made, 
and the panels, instead of suggesting policy to 
the Council, have found themselves in the posi- 
tion of having to defend themselves as well as 
their clients. It is evident that Dr Stewart has 
been as much an enforcer as a rapporteur. 

This is demonstrated by the minutes of the 
meetings of the Literature Panel. (With the 
panel's imminent demise, I feel almost nostal- 
gic about this last. leak.) T)ie minutes of the 
meeting onJanuary 6, for example, include the 
following: 

Dr.' Robert Stewart intervened at this' point to say. . 
that he bad been surprised to hear Panel members 
suggest that one of the functions of . the Council 
should be lo provide security and eliminate risks for 
artists. .It was precisely not the function of the Coun- 
: cil to. cushion artists -against: risks. The Chairman _ . 

' [Marghanita Laski) agreed ..... 

Dr Stewards hostility towards grants for wri-' 
ters cannot, however, be complete, for in his 
time he has himself received grants' from the 
Canada Quintal, the British Academy and the -• 
TWenty-Seven Foundation. • ?• 

Those who detect a political flavour in the 
. Arti Council’s recent appointments and deds-~ 
ions will draw little comfort from the titles of 
; Pr. Stewart’s publications, pte Politics of Pro- 
tection (1971) and The Foundation of the Con- 
servative Party, 1830-1867 (1978). But we 
learn most about Dr Stewart’s philosophy from 
.• ion article he contributed to the Canadian Jour- 
; -,)tal of ffiltory for September 1971, “Under- 
standing fcnallsh Con^rviHsm, with apologies 
i .to Joyce Cary”, Traditionally Cary has been 
. - thought pfas a liberal, bpt Stewart argues that . 

] nove)s also show an undemanding of the . 

- c, conservative position.* When all life is viewed 
^i as art, it is possible to reach a satisfactory 

appreciation of the conservative,’' 

: Aa opposed to “radldajs" who are thcorotl- ; 

• ttians and reductionists, to Dr Stewart con- ( 

' servatives arc pragmatists: “conservatism . 

looks to the! past for its inspiration, not to 
-theory about the future”. 1 Conservatives, Hker 
prtUts, create ordei; out of chaos by creating 

• symbols .which give expression to intuitions, 
“the Chtfrch* the land, the constitution and the 

. fomily circle”. Bpi once such satisfactory syra- 
bole forour deslresare created, their very ex- * 
•: isteriwplmos^comJletety.bltKte 

- b^ .dteyeiy, [faitis; w qVeri wheii hh knows 4 , 
foe wbrid of hJs ordering iis passing, the W>n-' 

‘ eervhtive h^ n0 choice but tp.sUc^byjt, anfj in j 
l fhe end pass With it”.;, • ^ j 


Such a conclusion would not at first glance 
accord with the Arts Council’s policy of 
change. But it is lo be noticed that radical 
clients like the Royal Court are more at risk 
than opera. Sir William Rees-Mogg’s taste is 
for the literature of the past, not the present. 
And although Dr Stewart's argument suggests 
that once established, cultural forms may block 
fresh development, the Council’s strategy 
appears to be to preserve such forms against 
radical challenge, and thus prevent their pass- 
ing away. Those clients who have been placed 
under sentence of death by the Arts Council’s 
recent deliberations will appreciate the irony 
of Dr Stewart’s quotation from Tennyson: 
Thai man's the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder'd branch away. 


* ★ ★ 


Fabers are typically congratulating themselves g 
with the word “inspirational" to describe their g 
decision to commission a book published this li 
week, which is not only essential reading for a 
.anyone interested in the background to the p 
Arts Council’s current upheavals, but also con- z 
tributes to the debate. Bryan Appleyard’s The 
Culture Club: Crisis in the Arts (128pp. £9.95 p 
hardback. 0 571 13385 1, but better value in ii 
paperback at £2.95. 0 571 13279 0) is in the p 
tradition of rumbustious pamphleteering s 
which I thought had gone out of fashion. a 

Appleyard is a journalist, and his experience c 
first as a financial writer, and now Deputy Arts v 
Editor of The Times, has placed him in a good c 
position to annoy the “soft-Left” mandarins of a 
the artistic-administrative establishment, “the r 
Culture Club, with its select and secretive com- 
mittee and its shifting body of members, which 
has expropriated the idea of art and is now at a 
loss to know what to do with it". Briefly, his 
argument is that the post-war arts industry is 
based on the assumption that art is a Good 
Thing, and people should have more of it. This 1 
has been the accepted ideology ever since the 
illusory economic expansion of the 1960s, 
though “in fact, the goals set were unattainable 
at the levels of funding then current and com- 
pletely out of the question once growth had • 
stopped". 

The cessation of. growth has clearly pro- . 
yoked, the current blood-letting by the Arts 
Council. Appleyard mercilessly exposes the ' 
demoralization of representative members of 
the Culture Club, Lord Goodman, Sir Peter 
Hall, Sir Claus Moser, Melvyn Bragg, as they 
• try to defend "the welfare art view" on moral 
dr : even economic grounds. He evidently 
admitfes the pragmatic Mr Henry Wrong, 
administrator of the Barbican Arts Centre, 
nineteen years and £200 million in the making. 
“Not one qf [tpe Barbican's] amenities is ■ 
necessary. They arose out of a liberal itch to do ' 
something: in the event, to build an arts centre ' 
in. the wrong place." 

Appleyard believes that at the root of the ; 
crisis lies a icrisis in the definition of art itself. 
He points put that. white the welfare view of art 
involves a greater and greater dissemination of 
the arts; art, in the shape of modernism, has .. 
turned in upon itself, to corfcem itself not with ' 
social relevance, but almost exclusively with ' 
form. The “new arts’’; by which he means rock- 
music and design, have successfully invaded 
the territory of. the tint pris, but they top have ,. 
become entangled in “the tendency of post-war ji 
Britain to throw the samesodal, political and r : 
moral nets over cash as It does Over artf: ; . -Vs 
■. Yet the same problem of definition lies at the.:. 
; i . root bf Appleyard’s book. His polemic .depends V 
on the stealth with which he approaches his'i ; 
own meaning of the word "art'’ (used over 
against ! he . administrative term “arts") but-'; 
; ; ; never quite gets tfrere. He preliminarily i 
j plains that his book ’ 1 is written irt the belief t hrit : 

‘ .' private, individual" delight and a profound : 


discloses a system of values that places him 
more on the side of the new Right than of the 
soft Left, and it is this that inspires his cheerful 
icon oc las m. Yet the experiences he celebrates 
depend on the existence of an arts industry of 
some kind, and on one which functions best as 
a mixed economy of commercialism and sub- 
sidy. Someone from the Culture Club will have 
to run it. And the paradox remains: Appleyard 
also believes that art is a Good Thing, other- 
wise he would not have written such a provoca- 
tive book. 

* ★ ★ 

After spending so much time in the blood- 
stained corridors of power, it is a relief to turn 
to the calmer world of living corpses, giant 
ores, evil goblins, minotaurs and other mons- 
ters of fantasy fiction. A whole subculture has 
grown up around role-playing adventure 
games that have simultaneously developed a 
literary genre, the solo-adventure game book, 
and a science-fiction existence as computer 
programmes. It even has rival “literary” maga- 
zines, White Dwarf and Imagine. 

The genre has its origins in a fiendishly com- 
plex board game, “Dungeons and Dragons”, 
invented some ten years ago by an American 
postman, Gary Gygax. Two British addicts of 
such games, Steve Jackson and Ian Living- 
stone, who- founded Games Workshop Ltd, 
created a simplified version in book form, by 
which a solo player, having read the rules, sets 
out on a quest in which he is constantly pre- 
sented with options as to where to “go” (that is, 
read) next. 

Following the choice of options, and the re- 
solution of the encounters with monsters and 
magic along the way, the reader/player arrives 
at his goal, or dies in its pursuit. The form has 
developed in parallel with the evolution of 
computer games, which offer the same com- 
binations of choice and combat. Appropriate- 
ly, one of the most successful of these Is “The 
Hobbit’’, where computer r graphic animations 
of Tolkien’s characters follow their own game 
quest. Both multi-option book and computer 
. programme are “written” on the basis of a flow 
chart, and it was a logical step for Jackson and 
Livingstone to present their adventures in 
book and computer software form. Thus The 
• Warlock of Fire-Top Mountain, 1982 (Puffin. 0 
1403 1538 1) can be found in bookshops at 
£1.50 and computershops at £6.95. 

The curiosity of this development is that, 
quite unconsciously, the “authors" of Such 
role-playing gamebooks have achieved a liter- 
ary breakthrough, the destruction of the 
linearity of text. In 1969 B. S. Johnson offered 
us The Unfortunates as a box containing chap- 
. ters of the novel that could be shuffled and read 


in any order, but that is ns nothing compared to 
the paragraph by paragraph chances of the 
game books. In “interactive fiction” the reader 
becomes his own author, and mathematically it 
would be impossible to read the same book 
twice. 

I understand that the more literary-minded 
inhabitants of the world of fantasy and science 
fiction tend to look askance at the “Dungeons 
and Dragons” enthusiasts. Colin Geenland, 
co-editor of Interzone (n magazine of imagina- 
tive writing, now threatened by Arts Council 
cuts), says that such works tend to be regarded 
as “unbooks”. The sci-fi community is so sensi- 
tive to their imprisonment in a genre ghetto 
that such challenges to the accepted literary 
form of the book must be fended off. Green- 
land comments that having lived so long with 
imaginary computers, science fiction writers . 
are having difficulty in coming to terms with 
the micro-processor revolution, now it has ar- 
rived. 

To borrow a computer term, a second gen- 
eration of role-playing adventure books is now 
on the way. Jackson and Livingstone are being 
challenged by the greater sophistication of the 
“Lone Wolf’ series commissioned by Sparrow 
Books from Joe Dever and Gary Chalk. f7(ghi 
from the Dark will be published in book and 
computer form this June. Gary Chalk explains 
that their series is not a succession of simple 
quests, but sends the reader across an entire 
imaginary world, Magnamund. The reader will 
be able to carry characters and characteristics 
from one book into another. 

Chalk insists on the importance of the aes- 
thetic element in the “Dungeons and Dragons” 
cult. 

Playing one qf these games, if it is going well, ii r 
creative act. There is an enormous cross-over with, 
literature; we plan to publish an atlas and a compen- 
dium to Magnamund, and that will lake our readers 
back to our sources. The point about role-playing 
games i? that the quest goes on for ever. Nobody 
wins, and you only lose by dying. 

Sounds like Samuel Beckett to me. 

i 

★ ★ * 

Still on the subject of the influence of comput- 
ers on literature, it was the microprocessor 
revolution that made Public Lending .Right 
possible, and the Registrar’s mainframe id 
Stoke-on-Trent is producing a mass of statistics 
about our true reading habits. According to the 
PLR loan sample, the romantic . novelist- 
Catherine Cookson had 6,250,000 booh 
issued from public libraries last year, whim 
works out at 18,000 copies borrowed ewtf 
day. Heinemann claim that on the barirw 
these statistics they are publishing the ptfj: 
popular contemporary novelist in the United 
Kingdom. Any other bids7 


AMONG THIS. WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — - 

J, N. Adams’s The Latin Sexual Vocabulary was published in 1982. 

Harold Beaver Is theeditor of The Science Fiction of Edgar Allan Poe, 1 976. 

Aubrey Burl 1$ the authpr of Rites of the Gods, 1981. 

John Burnett’s The Autobiography of the Working-Class will be published shortly. 

Sydney Cbeckiand's font volume with Olive Che ck! and. Industry and Elluu, Scotland 1832-1 91 4 , 
has recently appeared. . . ~ ” 1 ( 

Marbe Cremona is a lecturer in taw at the City of London Polytechnic. ! J 

GIjn Daniel Is Emeritus Disney Professor of Archaeology at the University of Cambridge, 

R. W. Davies Is Professor of Soviet Economic Studies at the University of Birmirigham. 

C. R- DodWeU la Head of tfieHUfory qf Art Department at the University 6f Manchester, 

J» EgrlghtUfrtd editor dbTJie'Oxford Book OfDeqth, which was published last year. 

T'rter Pawrttti^alwturerinFrcnchal the University of Uicester. 

SiVrid&h GtUe j is jieidqr lecturer inTheblogy at University of Durham. * 

B.A, Greenwood's barks include The Haplochtomine Fishes of the East African Lakes, 1981. : t(l 


Art"; but his comments In the coarse'.pf .hisC 
: argument appear tpieject theprt^uctibotfiqp 
modernism andoftheraore tdCeniroturoilq 
naturalism*’ fo bU 'conclusion -he i 
■ the ‘'difference” of art from eVerytjjirigf eUe) 1 
qnd iheneed ,tq disentangle itfrofnthernorti; 
or etopomic argupientsfpr enjoyihgit.Inlthef 
• end iji^t thfe may onfyb^^chlev^:. 


Y . . : - f-r ' •* . t , I 

L°**eHd^ilga is ^^tantkheirer of Prints and Books al the British Library. U\ 

■ : '• r ; . r:; 

r l^ewlsoa'8 Footlights! A Hundred VearsofCambiidge Cortiedy waS published last year. ' .V 

. Tim v : ' v ? - ' “ ' ; " ! .vV- - - i| ’ 

■ . El ^. at the University of Oxford! . . " ' ' . ' •<! ' VV ;; 

’ > of St Andrews. ■/ 


, Prtwe LMRireqisKcad^ in ^oderaj^toty aftheUnlversity of St Andrews. ...... . : #-■ '/• . >.f/ 

Lpvri* to.^e l$ 77 .- /. . 

• !* AUthorityand Power: A Festschri ft for Walter 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Materials for study: the Renier Collection 


J, S. Bratton 

The Renier Collection of children's books and 
related materials was donated to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Anne and Fernand 
Renier in 1970; but it is only since the begin- 
ning of the year that this valuable new resource 
has become available, housed in a large conve- 
nient space, with a newly appointed permanent 
librarian. The Renier Collection is now* open 
(by appointment only) to interested research- 
ers. 

In the words of Mrs Renier, “the collection 
provides material for the history of education, 
publishing methods (and chicanery), social 
customs, moral and religious inculcation, poli- 
tical indoctrination, changes in taste and be- 
haviour, changing fashions, the biographical 
models held up for youth to emulate, from the 
17th century" onwnrds. If (his Inrge claim 
sounds at all like the typical self-justification of 
notable human magpies, the impression is n 
false one: this is unusual among private collec- 
tions for Us deliberate ami purposeful incep- 
tion and pursuit. Ruth Baldwin, whose collec- 
tion became the Bnldwin Library of Children's 
Books at the University of Florida two years 
ago, confessed that she “never made a plan", 
and built a great library almost by accident; the 
Renters were political and social historians first 
and collectors of material to do with children 
second, when they realized its importance for 
such studies. They then deliberately set out to 
amass the contemporary as well ns the early 
books and other objects which were still largely 
neglected by collectors, in the hope of provid- 
ing future scholars with a body of evidence 
forming “an integrated and coherent whole". 

There are already more than 30,000 volumes 
catalogued; when delivery and unpacking are 
complete, in two years’ time, the total is ex- 
pected to be around 70,000 and to include 
manuscripts, diaries, albums, original illustra- 
tions and correspondence, as well as ephemera 
relating to childhood, such as paper games, 
school records, postcards, matchbox labels, 
doll's-house furniture, Easter-egg boxes, 
printed handkerchiefs, jigsaw -puzzles, re- 
cords, cut-outs, doll-dressing books, broad- 
sides, transfers and all such significant junk. 

Such a sense of purpose, backed up by con- 
siderable optimism and courage, can turn the 
harmless private collector into a major force, 
and one which it is not easy to accommodate 
within official structures. When the collection 
was accepted by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum it was Understood to include 40,000 
items, but the Renters continued steadily col- 
lecting until 1974, and selectively thereafter. 

The original total itself meant in reality 
many n>ore extra books than the Museum 
could comfortably house within its library, 
which is, after all, primarily devoted to art 
history and the art of the book. The accession 
of the tracts and trash and fantasy and propa- 
ganda of three centuries soon caused acute 


■ v m 


MAN or WOMAN 
f ( BOYorQIRL 
OtHAT R EADS WHAT 
rOLLOWS 

3 TIA\ES 

SHALL FALL ASLEEP 

AN HUNDRED YEARS 



"A Camion to Readers " by John D. Hatten in Joseph Jacobs ‘s Celtic Fairy Tnlcs. iM2. From The Oxford 
Companion to Children's Literature, by Humphrey Carpenter arid Marl Prichard (587pp. Oxford University 
Press. £15. 0 19 211582 01. which wilt be published on April 26 and reviewed in a later issue oftheTLS . 

pressure upon space and resources; by 1974, prehensive library of childhood, generating all 


pressure upon space and resources; by 1974, 
when a total of 10,000 items had arrived, the 
narrow gallery in which they were shelved was 
full, and the books were increasingly being 
brought into use, which' meant providing addi- 
liohal space for students. A crisis was reached 
in 1977, when the accessioning of books was far 
behind because of staff cuts, and there was 
simply no more space to store, let alone un- 
pack, the stream of boxes. More than 14,000 
books had arrived by then. 

At this point the decision to move the collec- 
tion to the more appropriate guardianship of 
the Bethnal Green Museum of Childhood was 
taken, and, pending the building of a library to 
house it there, the fifth floor of Neil House in 
Whitechapel was assigned to it. The transfer 
closed the collection to users; but now it is open 
again, and receiving (he rest of the books and 
other items as rapidly as possible. There are 
hopes for new premises one day, housing not 
-only this collection but also the other children’s 
books- in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
including the Guy Little Collection. Further- 
more. the new publications for the young 
which go to the National Book League for its 
annual Children's Books of the Year exhibi- 
tions are to find a permanent home there too. 
3t seems that the result will be an almost corq- 


Ihe cataloguing, listing and Leclinologized in- 
formation that the heart coukl desire. 

Meanwhile, the material alrendy available is 
wealth enough. It is not a representative selec- 
tion of the whole, because the Renters have not 
yet dispatched their most recent purchases, 
,and they have retained most of the rare and 
valuable early items in their own safe-keeping 
during the protracted transfer period, sending 
the bulk of the nineteenth and twentieth-cen- 
tury books first. This has perhaps underlined 
and exaggerated one of the obvious first (ruths 
about publishing for children, that it expanded 
explosively as a consequence of the Romantic 
and Evangelical discovery of the importance of 
(he iofant soul. 

Those whose interest is in the physical and 
economic evidence of that expansion are well 
provided with materials here. As Mis Renier 
has indicated, both the enterprise and the chi- 
canery of the publishers who exploited the new 
juvenile market can be seen at work. A path 
can be traced from the haphazard provision of 
chapbooks, to the subsidized Issuing of the 
Cheap Repository tracts^ and onwards to the 
century-long attempt or the Religious Tract 
Society tq keep control of the two-edged tool 
of literacy. Commercial operators were not to. 


be kept nut of so lucrative a field; there are 
examples here of the work of dozens of firms 
which were floated on that early-nineteemh- 
century wave, ranging from opportunists like 
Thomas Tcgg, whose pirated “Peter Parley" 
books are well represented, to committed 
specialists like Jnmcs Nisbct and Thomas 
Nelson. 

Nishet was u giant of the heroic days of the 
juvenile book trade. Arriving in London from 
a Scottish farm, young and penniless, he launch- 
ed himself with gusto into Evangelical activ- 
ity, and everything he touched grew under his 
hand from a humble charitable exercise to a 
thumping success. He started □ Sunday School 
in n carpenter's shed in un alley, getting up al 
4 am .to learn himself the lessons he wanted to 
teach. In 1803 he founded the Sunday School 
Union: his little school became a day-school, 
and then the Fitzroy Schools, with fine build- 
ings in Hertford Place; by 1853 he had edu- 
cated 14,000 children, many of them destined 
to carry on his work in the mission field. His 
bookselling enterprise began in 1 809 as part of 
his efforts to find and disseminate suitable 
materials for his educational purposes; dis- 
covering that they did not exist, he rapidly 
became a publisher, and in 1824 tt librarian, 
with a "Select Theological Circulating Lib- 
rary" whose vast stock of new publications for 
the young could probably be reconstructed 
from the Renier Collection. 

. Nisbet combined commercial with Christian 
principles, a genius for money with an un- 
worldly view of its proper uses. One aspect of 
the combination was that he always paid his 
authors well; and this was the principle that 
enabled the publishing house he left behind 
him lo win and keep the loyally of authois like 
11. M. Ball unt yne, whose books for boys 
turned the formulaic tract into the bestseller. 
Nelson, who had not treated him generously! It 
was, however. Nelson's harder and more de- 
liberately progressive business and production 
methods that set the distinctive stamp on the 
physical appearance of the Victorian children’s 
book, and exploited a booming market with a' 
mass-production business. Starting in Edin- 
burgh as a second-hand bookseller. Nelson 
opened his first London office in f&43 and hfs 
first -New York branch in 1854, pioneering the 
international distribution of cheap literature. " 
His son invented a rotary printing machine, 
which was installed in their Scottish factory in 
1850. In the Renier Collection, row bpon row 
of decorated “Reward" books with such tie-:. 
lights as gold-blocked gorillas or full-colour" 
pictorial boards showing ships under sail, bear 
witness to the success of the Nelsons’ lead; and 
the rich diversity of tqjent which was subse- 
quently devoted to writing, illustrating and 
printing books for children can be ,t raced here 
. at every level. I 

Nelson’s themselves remained chiefly In- 
- terested in mass markets, and wheii the etjuca- . 
tion acts of the 1870s created a new. area for 
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New Picture Books 

Mitsumasa Anno ANNO’S FLEA MARKET 
An array of unusual and unexpected wares. Plenty of surprises for 
those \vlio look hard enough! . ? ' : - 

April 19 37Q30S9I4 £S.9S : ' 

Shigco VVatanabe I’M GOING FOR A WALK! 

Illustrated by Yasuo Ohtomo " ’ ; , 

April 26 370 30811 5 £3,95 ' m r% p3 £ 



New Fiction 

Sylvia. Cassidy ’ BEHIND THE ATTIC WALL 
April 12 - 370 308 10 7 X5.9S 

IWy Woodford : LOVE ME. LOVE ROME- : 
April U 370 30804 2 £4.50 , ... - /fa 
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potentially enormous sales, they invented a 
new kind of book for it, the graded “reader’ 1 . 
Keeping up with educational changes, and the 
less tangible shifts in social emphasis that ren- 
der school-books perpetually obsolescent, the 
firm became (as it remains) a specialist in edu- 
cational publishing. The history of the de- 
velopment of school-books can be read in fascin- 
ating detail from the sets of readers and later 
teaching materials that are assembled in the 
Renier Collection. There are already over 
1,300 readers on the shelves, from 164 differ- 
ent series. Here is the material for a study of 
teaching methods and expectations that could 
make an important contribution to current de- 
bate about literacy; and for (he feminist and 
other sociologists who are exploring the social 
messages absorbed while the child is learning 
to read. 

When the collection .is fully delivered and in 
use, the Renters’ hope that it will fuel a 
diversity of social and historical research must 
surely be fulfilled. Their broad vision of what is 
Important is forming and reproducing social 
culture brought together thousands of careful- 
ly written stories nnd expensively illustrated 
picture-books, representing an array of earnest 
intentions, from Sandford and Merton to the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet , witli romance chap- 
books, bloods, monster comics, TV spin-offs, 
pop-up racist caricatures nnd other “penny 
packets of poison” from three centuries. 

The collection also provides for studies 
in depth, being “more than representative" 
in many chosen areas, ranging from the 


literature of Empire to the work of specific 
illustrators such as Kate Greenaway and 
Honor Appleton and ancient and modern 
representations of folk heroes like Robin 
Hood. The “animals" classification is one 
example of the down-to-earth but imaginative 
cataloguing which the Collection is receiving; 
three double -stacked shelves for cats, four for 
dogs, with an extra one for puppies. 

The section which might best illustrate the 
imaginative creativity of the collection is the 
group of doll-dressing books. Such publica- 
tions, essentially ephemeral and virtually 
invisible to anyone but their consumers, 
are hardly ever preserved; they are tuned 
exactly and launched rapidly to capture 
transient vogues. They sell, are cut up and 
disappear; their publishers cannot supply 
copies six months Later. There are 500 of them 
in the collection, beginning with Dean’s New 
Dress Book, containing the story of Rose 
Merton the little orphan, who starts in rags and 
ends, on the page where “Miss Merton is quite 
rich, and graceful in all her ways”. Putting her 
beside cut-out Mary Quant fashions and a 
cardboard Twiggy, and deconstructing the 
messages conveyed to little girls, should 
occupy some very fruitful scholarly hours, if 
the use made of the Renier Collection in any 
way matches the imaginative insight that went 

into its creation. 

Access to the Renier Collection is by appoint- 
ment only. Enquiries should be addressed to 
Tessa Chester, Renier Collection, Neil House, 
7 Whitechapel Road, London El. 


The Best in Children’s Fiction 
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Peter Dickinson 

GiantCold 

A remarkable fable, strange 
and strong as a dream and 
upllke any other book from 
this aWard-Win nlrtgauthori 
Excellent for reading aloud . 
£4.95 0575 03185 9 9 + 

- Illustrated 

Harold Courlander 

The Crest arid the Hide 

' Fables, myths and lege nds 
from the African oral 
tradition, transcribed (often 
for the Hitt time) with ail the 
y jthlily of the originals. With. 

! useful notes on sources. • 

£5.95 0 57503360 6 8-12 
Illustrated 


Douglas Hill 

Exiles of Colsec 

First volume In a gripping 
hew sf trilogy f rom the 
creator of Kelli Randor. 

, £5.50 0575033487 .11 + 


Elizabeth George 
Speare 

The Sign of the Beaver 

The American pioneer days 
■make an exciting setting for 
this story of adventure and 
survival. 

£5.95 0575034181 11 + 
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Forgotten favourites 


Julia Briggs ’ 

PATRICIA DEMERS 
A Garland from the Golden Age: 
an anthology of children's literature from 
1850-1900 

508pp. Oxford University Press £7.50. 
0195404149 

Anthologies are fun to put together and sel- 
dom entirely unrewarding for their readers, 
but to justify their existence they ought either 
to fulfil a particular need or express a distinc- 
tive sensibility. Patricia Demers's anthology of 
children’s literature from the second half of the 
nineteenth century, A Garland from the Gold- 
en Age, is a sequel to her earlier selection. 
From Instruction to Delight, whose terminal 
date was 1850. Her previous volume had an 
obvious value for students of the genre since so 
many of the primers and chapbooks it repro- 
duced in full or (too often) in part had become 
collectors’ items: eighteenth-century penny 
histories now sell for thousands of pounds, and 
most of us have little hope of handling these 
delicate rarities, once so commonplace, cheap 
and well-thumbed as to be thought not worth 
preserving. Yet already in the earlier volume a 
wide coverage tended to curtail the length of 
individual items, and consequently lessen their 
impact. Inevitably, the new anthology, with so 
much rich material to draw on once children's 
publishing had become big business, spreads 
its jam even thinner, and Professor Demers has 
not resisted the temptation to include a little of 
everything and not very much of anything. 
Wide nets trawi up a variety of small fry from 
England and America, but scarcely a full- 
grown specimen among them. A parochial par- 
tiality has further extended the range to in- 
clude examples from Canadian children's liter- 
ature that are not self-evidently worth the 
space they occupy. Catherine Parr Traill’s lim- 
ited achievements hardly warrant her inclu- 
sion in both these anthologies, let alone her 
ousting Louisa M. Alcott, Thackeray’s The 
Rose and The Ring or the ever-popular Frances 
Hodj^on Burnett from the later volume. 

Recording omissions is every critic's 
favourite parlour game, and it is unfair to com- 
plain on the one hand of the brevity of exam- 
ples provided, on the other of the exclusion of 
one’s own pet pieces. But there is a more se- 
rious question to be asked about the usefulness 
of this anthology as a whole. It is apparently 
intended primarily for students of children’s 


Alan Brownjohn 

BING TAYLOR and PETER BRAITHWAITE 
The Good Book Guide to Children’s Books 
79pp. Penguin: £3. 50. 

0 14 007 134 

The bright well-ordered pages of this un- 
doubtedly useftil guide to the wide realm of 
children's bobks Suggest a profusion of choice 
for parents. But is it entirely unfair to imagine 
that the .most stimulating guides are those 
which' suggeit hn iigbn$ of choice for their edi- 
tors? The trouble here;. very crudely; is that the 
- Attractive listings Of six hundred books for con- 
. venientpii^ bookshops or by 

tilted mail order, look like an expanded cata- 


books rather than for children or general read- 
ers, and it may be that two or three paragraphs 
plus an excerpted chapter can be more direct- 
ly informative than a critical account of compa- 
rable length, yet so many of the more impor- 
tant writers included here - Kingsley, MacDo- 
nald, Mrs Molesworth, Lewis Carroll, Ken- 
neth Grahame, E. Nesbit, Kipling and “Unde 
Remus” - are widely available in libraries or 
bookshops. The best of children’s literature 
has stood the test of time, and is still accessible. 
Yet the second or third-rate children’s books 
are also of interest to historians of literature * 
and culture, in addition to their significance for 
specialists in the genre. A few such books - The 
Wide, Wide World, Ministering Children, Eric, 
or Little by Little - can obsess a generation, 
some of whom may react violently agalrist their 
n/igu-inducing influence: Kipling and Nesbit 
children set their faces firmly against evangel- 
ical ministrations and “beastly Ericking”. 
Such books, greatly loved and hated, can capti- 
vate the imagination of their readers at. a 
formative stage. Demers gives us a taste of., 
some of these forgotten favourites, but a more 
rigid exclusion policy would have left mare 
space for the influential, unfamiliar and unre- 
printed. 

In the rare cases where texts are short 
enough to appear uncut, as Ruskin’s The King 
of the Golden River or Mrs Clifford's The New 
Mother do here, there is an obvious gain. The 
New Mother serves to remind us how many 
Victorian children’s books implied overt or, as 
here, covert threats of the appalling consequ- 
ences of disobedience. Mother warns her be- 
loved children that they will only be naughty If 
they do not truly love her, recalling the taboo 
of Genesis and many similar warnings. The 
tempted children fall, and do not merely forfeit 
the loved mother, but find themselves part of 
a grotesque, inescapable and unconcluded 
nightmare of desertion nnd desolation. Here, 
as elsewhere, an insistence on obedience and 
moral self-discipline is accompanied by an a- 
■ traordinary pfe-Freudian blindness to the Im- 
plications of language and metaphor. In a limp- 
ing echo of Goblin Market Christina Rossetti's 
discontented Flora is punished by a sinister 
troop who treat her as their pincushion: 

Quills with every quill erect tilled against her, and 
needed not a pin: but Angles whose corners almW 
cut her, Hooks who caught nnd silt her frock,S|Jjn< 
who slid against nnd pnst her, Sticky who rubbedra 
on her neck and plump bore arms . . ■ and the yw* : 
laughing scolding pushing troop, all wielded 
sharpest pins, and nil by turns overtook her. 


the nearly fluent’’. Perhaps the further, reftor* - 
ment of very fuinl praise os nn instrurnemjt . 
discrimination might be considered fornw , 
editions. • 

If such n guide was worth doing (wlucti » ; 
was), it was worth doing well, with above r ^ 
fuller, more alert appraisal of books jor^ y s 
real differences of tone and approach. ■ - 
would be able to distinguish, in thep^g”, •; 
voted to "Picture Books for the Very Youoj^ , 
the books that are banal in narrative an j* j 
glsh In illustration from the volumes vynw, ; . 
brief stories are ingeniously original qrtd .. . 

talning, and the drawings' raj: 

“great” are the “Modern ‘Greats”. / 

(one of them is a recently published . 

another Is an abridgement)? ^ . 


other titles in thesdrieR 
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Lightning Lucy 
Trouble with Animals • 
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Empire days 


J. K. L. Walker 

LOISLAMPLUGH 
Falcon’s Tor 
121pp. Deutsch. £4.95. 

0233975543 

Lost in the mist on the moor behind his Devon 
house one Midsummer's Eve, fourteen-year- 
old Aidan Westleigh finds himself on a journey 
back into the past. A fall from the mysterious 
pony which has borne him to the ruins of a 
great house knocks him unconscious and he 
wakes up to find himself in bed in the resur- 
rected mansion, Fnicon's Tor. The year, he 
discovers is 1915, a period he hazily remembers 
studying at school. Now, rather alarmingly, he 
is to experience at first hand what it is like to 
be a member of a well-to-do English family 
during the Great War: for to the Morchards. 
who own the estate, he is their younger son 
Arthur. 

The doors are thus thrown open for Lois 
Lamplugh to conduct the reader on a guided 
tour of part of the English heritage. Points of 
interest are explained without fuss: bicycles 
and coinage were heavy, clothes scratchy, 
table settings nnd servants complicated; on the 
other hand, twopence bought an astonishing 
amount of sweets, the Napier had splendid 
tip-up seats, you didn't have to ent the break- 
fast kedgeree if you didn't feci like it. The tour is 
well conducted, without superciliousness, nos- 
talgia or resentment. Aidan, in any case, isn’t 
left gawping at the gun-room, being far too 
busy adjusting to his supposed status within the 
family and puzzling out how to escape hack to 
his own time - not that he is any too sure when 
that is. Amnesia, though, excuses an otherwise 
culpable vagueness about the names of brother 
Tuljon and sisters Eleanor and Minn, to say 
nothing of his school. Julian, he learns, is at 
home convalescing from wounds lie has re- 
ceived in France but is soon due to face an army 
medical board; Eleanor, painting in her tower- 
room, mourns their neighbour's son, Ronald 
Anstey , whom she had hoped to marry but who 


has been killed (his mother has furnished a 
memorial room to him, complete with officer's 
uniform in a glass case). Minna, a year or two 
younger than Aidan but gifted with a shrewd- 
ness verging on second sight, predicts that Mrs 
Morchard will construct a similar shrine to Ju- 
lian when, rather than if, he too is killed. The 
same quality enables her to recognize Aldan's 
un Arthurian true self and she becomes his 
accomplice in his escape back to the 1980s 
where, in a satisfying piece of double-casting, 
she plausibly tics up the loose ends of the story. 

While Aidnn is still recovering from his fall, 
he is given Stirring Adventure Stories for Boys, 


Final horrors 


Dominic Hibberd 

JOHN GORDON 

Catch Your Death and other ghost stories 
120pp. Patrick Hardy. £5.95. 

0744400295 

The blurb is enough to give anyone the shud- 
ders : “feel the shock of discovering that you 
live only in the land of ghosts! or see the world 
through the eyes of Black Shuck . . .These arc 
just two of the nine rivclting ghost stories in 
John Gordon's haunting collection; and 
Jeremy Ford's . . . illustrations compliment 
[«cj the stories perfectly.” This travel- 
brochure silliness is misleading. Gordon him- 
seif can at least write with a certain stylishness, 
and he can spell. But his book neither rivets 
nor haunts; it merely repels. 

The opening story is characteristic. A boy 
tulks to the occupant of a grave, pressing his 
nose against a crack in the stone. We discover 
at the end that he is eating the deadly pills 
which his mother had left around to tempt his 
harassed father, in the event. Dad had pre- 
ferred to hang himself in the shed. The plot is 
revealed with ingenuity, but what could have 
been a sympathetic study in human relntion- 


a volume with a Union Jack embossed on the 
cover and a picture of a group of mounted men 
with an officer waving a sword. Ms Lamplugh 
thus gives a passing nod to the plucky-boy- 
biigler tradition while noting the more lip-to- 
date version of “quagmire battlefields where 
men lived and killed in great ditches they had. 
dug”. Julian glosses for Aidun's benefit Times 
reports on "stirring incidents” at Wytschacte, 
Givenchy, Vermeiles and elsewhere (“Poor 
old Ronald was blown up at Givenchy. It was 
cerl ainly stirring for him”) and I he thousand-n- 
day casually lists - “give or take a hundred or 
two". Yet like many of his real-life prototypes 


ships turns out to be something less admirable. 
The boy and his adolescent sufferings are ex- 
ploited for thrills. “Black Shuck" is no better; 
teacher loves the bank manager but is kept at 
home by a selfish old mother; two children 
meet Black Shuck, n den l h-de uiing ghost-dog 
somehow left over from the Dork Ages, nnd 
take him to teacher us u present; lie frightens 
the old mother to dculh. End of story. Clearly, 
the children have done le ache ra good turn. If a 
slinggy dog hadn't been available , would they 
have fetched out a bit of old rope from the 
shed? It’s true that they don’t fully know whnt 
they’re doing, but we do - and apparently 
we're meant to approve. 

Catch Your Death is published as a children ’s 
book for no obvious reason. Five of the stories 
have children as principal characters, but in nil 
but one of these the plot depends un the actions 
and memories of older people. The one excep- 
tion is perhaps the best story in the book, a talc 
of a boy who slowly realizes he is a ghost and 
who is shown by another ghost-boy how to 
terrify living children. The adult characters are 
mostly disagreeable nonentities, bored, vi- 
cious and resentful. Gordon seems particularly 
uneasy about old age; the final hoTror for one 
naughty youth Is not so much being turned into 
an old woman's long-dead idiot son as being 


he longs to get back to the real life of the 
trenches, to escape the world of domestic 
make-believe patriotism typified by his father's 
map of the battlefield with its little red, while 
and blue flags which “ought to be black”. Ms 
Lamplugh plays fair by acknowledging that 
many fought, or enlisted at least, out of adven- 
ture or patriotism, but there is little she could 
have done to make this John Bullishness con- 
vincing; Aidan no doubt would have found the 
Empire even scratchier than the shorts for ev- 
eryday wear. Despite a certain lack of flavour. 
Falcon’s Tor is nicely balanced, knowledge- 
able and ncatlv written. 


kissed by her wrinkled lips. 

Gordon clearly knows a thing or two. Black 
Shuck is given Old English alliteration and 
some peotic imagery. Speaking voices and de- 
scriptions aTe sometimes well hnndled. The Inst 
story, written in a slightly Victorian style, de- 
scribes nn academic visiting a provincial library 
in senrclt of Kents relics and finding a pot of 
basil in Ihc courtyard. The literary parailcis 
seem quite promising for a while, but they 
collapse unused when the story fizzles out in 
whnt the blurb-writer would nn doubt call a 
“shock”. It is a depressing book. 

The Bologna Book Fair Graphic Prizes this 
year have been awarded to Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge by Churles Permult, illustrated by Sarah 
Moon mid published by Grnsset Editions, Paris 
i (Junior Section) and Alenka v Kraji divu (Alice 
in Wonderland) by Lewis Carroll, illustrated 
by Marketa Prachaticka and published by 
Albatross, Prague (Youth Section). Among 
the books recommended by the jury in this 
section are The /firman Body by Jonathan Mil- 
ler (Cape) and How weather works (Pavilion 
Books). The “Critici in erba” prize was 
awarded by a jury of children between the ages 
•of six and nine to Marne’s cats 1,2,3 from (he 
Japanese publishing house Kaisei-Sha. 


The Brightest and Best . . 

HAMLYN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

See us at Bologna - Stand No. 70, Pavilion 28 
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ACTIVITY BOOKS fk 

STORIES BY CATHERINE STORES 
ACTIVITY BOOKS BY RONALD 
RIDOUT AND JOANNA TURNBULL 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY COLIN CARET 

An exciting new series of early learning story and 
tie-in activity books. 

Age 4+ Story Books £ 1 .99 hardback 
Activity Books 75p softback June 
All foreign language rights available 
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■ Four fully illustrated story books ;• 

; featuring familiar-characters from the 
collection of MISTY WOOD greeting 
cards. 
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Most foreign language rights a vallable 
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In the real world 


A hero’s home 


Sarah Hayes 

SUSAN PRICE 
From Where I Stand 
130pp. Faber. £5.50. 

0 571 132472 
RUKSHANA SMITH 

Rainbows of the Gutter 

126pp. Bodiey Head. Paperback, £3.50. 

0 3703052ft 4 

In Our Lives, a collection of autobiographical 
pieces written by young people from immi- 
grant families, which was published by ILEA 
English Centre in 1979, surprisingly little 
weight was placed on racial prejudice. The 
bony of a society in which prejudice is endemic 
is that insults and bullying arc expected and 
therefore swiftly coped with. They are not in- 
trinsically interesting to the sufferer who looks 
much more to family and friends to generate 
important emotions such as love or hate. The 
emotional strength of From Where f Stand, 
however, derives entirely from prejudices of 
one sort or another. 

Kamlft Momen is a goody-goody Muslim 
sixth-former of Bangladeshi extraction who 
keeps herself to herself, works hard and in- 
tends to be a doctor. Jonathan U liman is an 
unemployed ex-pupi! in his twenties who 
haunts his old school and fires Kamln with 
resentment by comparing “Paki-baiting” with 
Nazi death camps. Jonathan’s sister is herself 
being persecuted for being Jewish while Shar- 
on, her persecutor, is having identity prob- 
lems. The reader is also allowed a modish peep 
into the staff-room to look at a frumpish liberal 
teacher who gets exploited, a pretty probation- 
ary teacher with discipline problems and a 
hard-line approach, and a wishy-washy head- 
mistress who has learnt not to waste time on 
her own inadequacies. Each person is seen to 
be the victim of his or her self-image. Kamla 
responds to Jonathan's attack on her com- 
placency by producing an ill-conceived in- 
flammatory pamphlet Riled with photographs 
of Nazi atrocities and naming racist teachers. 
She has to decide whether to withdraw her 
allegations or be expelled. Sharon, who is 
obsessed with the French Resistance, finds 
herself beating up a Jewish classmate. 

Susan Price tries to be fair. She shows how 
prejudice arises; how genuine suffering can 
turn into paranoia; how fine is the dividing line 
between healthy publicity and mindless pro- 
paganda. She paints a plausible picture of five 
day* in a “good" urban comprehensive. After a 


shaky start with too many viewpoints thrust at 
the reader simultaneously, her story works up 
to an excellently written dramatic confront- 
ation between headmistress and pupil. But - 
and the “but” is there from the beginning - all 
her characters are very unsympathetic. In an 
effort to be fair to everyone, she ends up being 
unfair to the reader, who is tempted to wish a 
plague on all their houses. 

Rukshana Smith's approach in Rainbows of 
the Gutter is also scrupulously fair, but the 
effect is quite different. This is a first-person 
autobiographical narrative which takes a boy 
from a second-generation Jamaican immigrant 
family from primary school to marriage, 
fatherhood and security. The narrator. Philip 
Brown, manages to survive extremes of racial 
disharmony without ever becoming angry or 
bitter, or indeed involved. His emotions are all 
channelled into drawing and painting - as he 
tells his mother, he sees only beauty in the 
mould growing on the walls of their slum 
rooms. Only when Philip's adored sister, who 
isa radical journalist, dies in a petrol-bomb fire 
docs a note of disillusionment creep in. The 
waste of life and energy during the Falklands 
conflict (both these novels deal with very 
recent history) confirms Philip in his decision 
to stop trying to fight for the country which has 
harassed and insulted him. Henceforth he will 
think only of the welfare of himself and his 
family. 

Despite the dramas of the story, from 
teachers attacked by schoolboys to arson and 
stabbings during the Brixton riots, there is an 
air of piety about this book that strains its 
credibility. Philip is simply too good to-be true: 
never angry, never provoked, never putting a 
foot wrong, being an instant success at every- 
thing he tries - painting, friendship, marriage, 
running a multi-ethnic shop, family rela- 
tionships. When things go wrong around Phi- 
lip, the reader is treated to a lecture. 

There is much that is good, however - the 
British Caribbean background is full of in- 
cidental interest, and eccentric characters like 
Ras Peter, who combines vision with arson, 
make for a richly varied canvas. Once again, 
though, the story Is spoiled by being shackled 
to its message. Everything that happens can 
only ever be seen in its racial context, and that 
is a pity. Rukshana Smith and SusBn Price must 
be admired for their courage in speaking out. 
Perhaps, though, they and other crusading 
novelists can.be persuaded to weave their ideas 
into the fabric of their writing, rather than 
leaving them printed, on the surface. 


Allan Maekie ra{ 

— am 

TOR SEIHLER rov 

Terpin * oc 

90pp. Deutsch.£4.95. enl 

0233976337 qw 

— thr 

Terpin Taft is on the train home to North lea 
Haven, soon to be renamed North Tafton. the 
“You know what they say - all great people arc att 

lonely deep down. Don’t you think there's to 
something lonely about his face?”, his fellow Su 
passengers wonder. Soon we are flashed back 
some thirty years to Terpin’s childhood, when rei 
on the same train he lied to a weeping man in th< 
an effort to cheer him up. Terpin hears that the las 
man has killed himself, the untrue story having Te 
doubled his grief, then he finds in his pocket an 
the Greek coin the man had pressed on him su] 
and which he had refused. pa 

The coin is a magic talisman. Terpin has a fai 
vision of Socrates, already his theoretical hero, tli; 
who directs him that ‘‘you will never speak or tn 
act except by the truth in your heart". The co 
consequences of this are mixed. Shocking his ro 
mother and her circle out of their apathetic fei 
seven years of canasta will ultimately revivify an 
them, but telling his best friend, who keeps an 

Across the pond 


falling over, that he should practise music 
rather than sports is immediately estranging 
and foreshadows the latter's failure. A public 
row with his father and the mayor about 
local redevelopment and the decision not to 
enter his school’s essay competition in the re- 
quired manner have such dire results - he ii 
threatened with military ncadeiny-that Terpin 
leaves home. A reporter interviewing him oa 
the train fills in his missing years as a bellhop 
attending night school, studying law and rising 
to become “the youngest Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in our nation's history". 

It is obviously good to remind British child- 

ren that 'there are more mobile societies, and 

the American setting poses no problem. The 
last chapter, in which the reporter stands infer 
Terpin, who is recognized only by his old friend 
and surreptitiously passes the coin on to a boy 
supposed to greet him, is sentimental bin 
powerful. Terpin indulges tfnd cautions the 
fantasy of greatness by reminding its readers 
that the cost of virtue is a real cost: its hero is 
truly heroic and North Haven is a credible 
community, properly named for the cold, 
romantic homecoming childhood desires and 
fears in maturity. The story’s point is simple 
and familiar, but there are sufficient liveliness 
and humour to keep the pages turning, 


Gillian Cross 

JUD1EANGELL 

A Word From Our Sponsor: or My friend 
Alfred 

140pp. Bradbury Press/Collier Macmillan. 
£5.50. 

0 02705750 X 
EMILY HANLON 
Circle Home 

237pp. Bradbury Press/Collier Macmillian. 
£5.50 

002742640 8. 

To be ignorant today of such things as Kool- 
Aid or -trick-or-treat or taking credits at Junior 
High, the eleven or twelve-year-old reader 
would have to be deliberately avoiding large 
numbers of American children's books. Often 
written in the first person, in a distinctive, 
slangy, wise-cracking style, they share a com- 
mon background of dating, fast food and 
awareness of social problems. Together, these 
elements form a pattern, almost recognizable 
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as a genre, which seems different from any- 
thing in British writing for children. British 
authors seem to place a high value on timeless- 
ness, but many American writers feel a special 
need to establish common ground with their 
readers by using snappy, up-to-the-minute set- 
tings and language which assume a consider- 
able degree of social sophistication. 

On a simple level, this is illustrated byludie 
Angell's A Word From Our Sponsor. Rudy 
Sugarman, the narrator, is addicted to old filial 
on television, a taste he shares with Mrs Cara, 
his friend Alfred's working mother. Her Eu) ^ 
food meals are described with a ( , loving ;elft 
reminiscent of the Famous Five’s picnics. 
Helped by Rudy and by Gillian (who Is in- 
terested in personal relationships because ber 
parents are divorced) Alfred battles to get peo- 
ple to believe that there is n dangerous lead 
glaze on mugs which his father's advertisli? 
agency is promoting. (The stoiy Is 
with references to Ralph Nader and the row 
and Drug Administration.) The advert is ifll 
agency’s reluctance to believe in tlie poisonws 
glaze seems unlikely, but the children’s seara 
for a sympathetic pressure group ls,aim^ 
although their success is perhaps too easy.JK 
last part of the book has a disappointing pla* 
ness. Alfred’s father .docs not, after all, F* 
sacked by the advertising agency and evejj - , 
is exonerated, even the Food and Drug ft”"* 
islrntion. The slightly tongue-in-cheek 
mont of the story's background is- 
appealing than the tale itself. - - .- 

The same cannot be said of Emily HanJ 
Circle Home. Its heroine Is, to all ° ul ' j 
appearances, thirtcen-year-old. Isabelle . 
sing (with a sulky teenage brother, anj, .j 
mother studying law). But the real 
died in an accident four years ago andne 
houses the mind ahd spirit of Mali a Sion 
. girl. Gradually Mai discovers * she r *3 s 
After a determined but disastrous; 8©^”. 

. fprceherselftoconformasatwenueth-cenw 

American teenager, she gives U P bei. 1 
what mysteriously, finds her way Ptf . 

Stone Age family via a tangle of ft 1110 - ■ 

: neath the shopping mall. The w; 

to establish that all this is'meanthte 
there is nothing to make the feaddr pea ■ 

: Mai is experiencing any A 

shock or Mt her. consciousness ■ * 

! ly different from that of thousand* . 

, . . twentieth-century girls. , Her Sfope 
! revealed in a sentimental love Of - 
apimals pnd a desire to dance arpim a PM 
ffimsy clothing; To fit in, at schoo : 

' damest study of records and tejey^ ^ J-mj. 

rammes but she- is finally ; 

'.merited , because she does f ! Q V’^V| ep4 ^ i 
‘(making out" means. T^einnumerao^rj^ 
Who have suffered similarly in ijf! 

depressed to discover that fpe r 
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Rewarding the reader 


Ann Thwaite "UJ 

* * the 

It is very difficult to be original, impressive and 

flavoursome in the compass of “bridge books” gen 
for six to nine year olds. There undoubtedly f r0[ 
remains a constant need for short books wilh 
large type, plenty of illustrations, a reasonably *j 

limited vocabulary and a clear story-line, as one 
their readers gain the confidence to tackle the rec j 
full-scale children’s novel. Of course some hire 
readers bypass these series altogether - parti- Q{ jd 
cularly since we now recognize that picture aun 

books are not just for the under-sixes. Others p 0Q 
need these bridge books for only u couple of sav , 
months, and a few for as many years. lh a i 

But it is obvious that most children who read un( j 

them wilt still be finding rending something of f an . 
an effort, and so it is particularly important // fl( 
that the effort should be rewarded, whatever -y or 
the age of the reader. There used to he an mo , 
unwritten rule that children liked to rend about s ] Ur 
children older ruther than younger than them- B r j| 
selves. This seems to have gone by the hoard, p 
with ten-year-olds still unashamedly re-read- „| ol 
ing My Naughty Little Sister, Tlie other rule j 0 |„ 
.was that girls will read about hoys but hoys (n -j« 
won’t read about girls, which accounted for the 
preponderance of male central chnrclers. : , t | V i 
There has now been a swing in the opposite w |, u 
direction. p ic l, 

Sheila Lnvelic gets round tlmt problem by {| gr 

making her Ursula nt least sometimes u hear, 

and it is the bear that appears on the cover of Shell 
Ursula Sailing. This is Ursula's well-justified l. am 

fifth appearance in the Gazelle scries, and two 9 24 
of the hooks are now available in true Beaver fjj 111 
paperback. Ursula as bear cun both climb well „ 
enough to rescue her glider when it lands in a u a " r | 
tree, and swim well enough to survive when the Acs. 

branch snaps nnd lands her in I he river. The ^ 
mixture of reality und Fantasy makes a satisfae- Jem 
lory story. The other Guzcllc. The Biggest Dla „ 
Boast, brings back memories of an old Due 
favourite. Mr Morgan's Marrow, by Prudence ii xi- 
Andrew. Somehow the new inoral, “Never Lan 
boast", is rather less compelling than Mr Mor- trnu 
gun’s “Biggest isn't always best, boy." 

Both Smiley Tiger nnd ChristaM are part of , ® 1 
the Blackbird series, and by particularly ex- . y ’ 
perienced writers. Barbara Willard mixes real- L as! 
ity and fantasy too. The granny at the begin- 0 24 

Strange scholars 


ning is an unnecessary complication, but the 
“borrowing" and losing of the silver box is just 
the sort of real-life dilemma likely to appeal to 
children of this age. Alison Morgan's hook is a 
gentle, warm story of a goat's kidding, seen 
from the point of view of a small girl with twin 
older sisters. 

The comparatively recent Redwing series is 
one stage on from Blackbirds (confusingly, as 
redwings are in fact rather smaller than black- 
birds). Midnight Pirate by Diana Hendry is nn 
odd old-fashioned story about a kitten, two old 
aunts (great-great-aunts, it would seem) and 
poor Ida who is staying with them. It is full of 
savour even when the supper isn’t. (“Supper 
that evening was a very cold affair. Cold mcul 
und cold feelings.") The other Redwing is n 
farce. The characters in Lance Sulway *s The 
Haunting of Hemlock Hall have names like 
Tom Pepperday and Rosie Trotter. And the 
moral of it seems to he it is better for a house to 
slumber silently than to he open to the “Great 
British Public". 

Finally two Antelope hooks. A rather over- 
plotted, complicated story. Radio Alert by 
John Escotl, nt least has the advantage of an 
original subject: local radio. Beryl the Rain- 
maker hy Joan Phipson has the more positive 
advantage of a fully- rounded central character, 
who finds that life becomes difficult when she 
picks up a sparkling stone which seems to give 
her the power to bring rain. 

Shcilu Lavcllc: Ursula Sailing. Illustrated hyThulimi 
I.umhcrt. 40pp. Uuniisli Hamilton. £1.95. 

« 241 1 1239 7 

Cllllan Lindsay: The Biggest i I lust rated hy 

Valerie Ultlewmd. 4Dpp. I Famish I laniiltnn. £1.95. 
0 241 11242 7 

Ha r barn Willard: Smiley Tiger. Illustrated by Lus/lo 
Acs. -Kipp. Julia MucKac. 12.95. 0 .9621)3 ffil 3 
Alison Morgan: C hris label . illustrated hv Mark-lla 
Jennings. 4ftpp. Julia MauRae. £2.95. U 86293 13ft 2 

Diana Hendry: Midnight Pirate. Hlusi ruled hv Jiinct 
Duchesne. 42pp. Julia Mac Roc. £3.51). 
ii Ki.293 159 l 

LRnceSnlway: The Haunting of Hemlock Hall. Illus- 
trated by Angelica Vemey. 48pp. Julia MacRae. 
£3.511. 0 862113 157 5 

John Escotl: Radio Alert. Illustrated by Trevor Stub- 
ley. 90pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £2.75. 0 241 1124(1 0 
Joan Phipson: Beryl the Rainmaker. Illustrated by 
Lnszlo Acs. K4pp. Humish Hamilton. £2.75. 

0 241 11238 9 


Judith Elkin 

MARGARET GREAVES 

Charlie, Emma and the School Dragon 

95pp, Methuen. £3.95. 

0416460909 

IMOGEN CHICHESTER 
TheWilch-ChUd 
Illustrated by Charlotte Voake 
143pp. Kestrel. £4.95. 

07226 58389 

The beginner reader always needs a supply of 
stimulating, imaginative stories which confirm 
the excitement of readjng without being too 
demanding.! Methuen's “Read Aloud" Series, 
On the whqle , fulfils this need, providing a wide 1 
range of lively books suitable for the teacher or. 
parent to read aloud to yoimger children or for 
the newly independent reader. Margaret 
Greaves's stories about the magical dragon i 
family have delighted young children for many 
years. The magic is just about rooted in reality; 
the ideal kind of fantasy for the child between 
the nges of four nnd seven. At this ngc, n con- 
stant | question is "Wliat would happen if 
. . . ?" These stories satisfy this demand in an 
origihul way. Whut would happen if two chil- 
dren found a tiny lizard crawling out of u crack 
in the road? It inight just turn nut to be a baby 
dragon, who might just grow into u dragon wilh . 
magical powers. The lives of these two ordin- 1 
ary children, attending a very ordinary junior 1 
school would' be dramatically changed. 
Assume (hat the dragons are only visible when 
they want to be and We have the ingredients of 
many imaginative adveritures; based within (he 
familiar classroom 'setting. In Charlie, Einmn 
And ’Hie School Dragon . the dragons have- 
decided lhat'ffteir youngest sod Ashley slioiild 
attdrid School With'EiiflHtehnd Etrima. 'Ashley 
has a tendency to get carried away arid does not - 


always remember to stay invisible. On a trip to 
the Natural History Museum, for example. 
Ashley is so disgusted with the teacher’s dis- 
missal of the idea that dragons ever existed that 
he begins to glow fiery red. Margaret 
Greaves's stories are light but they show an 
imaginative spark which many books at this 
level lack. 

The Witch-Child has much in common with 
this first title but is suitable for slightly older, 
more competent readers. The story was first 
published twenty years ago and has been re- 
issued with new illustrations by Charlotte 
Voake. It is still appealing (hough it might have 
been improved by prudent editing to reduce its 
length and cut out some of the slow-moving 
sections. Zachary, the wizard, Abigail, his 
witch wife and Necipmoiuy,’ his trgince-witcb : 
daughter live in a deserted cave deep in the 
woods, visited by no one except the pedlar who 
buys their magic potions. The family are a cross 
between the Borrowers and the Picmakers, 
with Zachary as the competent handyman 
(aided by a little magic), Abigail, the long- 
suffering, practical homemaker and Necro- 
mancy, the self-reliant lively, independent, 
dreamer. Necromancy’s parents are horrified 
when she decides she wants to go to an ordin- 
ary school rather than he a Witch. Her excur- 
sions ihto school and her naively and ignorance 1 
of familiar school routines give rise to many 
humofuus confusions, which tire further com- 
. plicated by ZaOhary’S semi-invisible attempts 
to prevent bis daughter revealing her witch 
origins. The story has timeless quality and chi!-; 
dren will enjoy the prospect of unusual hap- 
penings in the classroom . : 

The Signal Review of Children's Books 2. 
edited by Nancy Chambers; has recently been 
fDUbJisheri r (8QnR. Jhjrpble Press. South Wuud- 
^*(e9rStrdrid, J Gl^:'£4.51), U 9U3355 J4 0). 

; ‘Tliis volutne covers hooks published in 1983. 


Grading up uiifch 

kestrel Books 4 , 

Leaving School 

UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 
Jiiri Gabriel 

An invaluable reference book that gives clear and comprehensive 
information on hundreds or jobs requiring few or no qualifications. 

0 7226 5565 X S8.95 Publication 2 6 April 
Published simultaneously in Puffin Books at £2.95 

Tfeenage TkLes 
MARTTNI-ON-THE-ROCRS 

Susan Gregory ^ 

A collection of eight stories, very fUnny and very real, about a 
typical bunch of teenngers. o 7226 5006 0 £6.50 Publication 20 April 

Junior Adventure 

THE YEAR OF THE WORM 
Ann Pilling 

Young Peter Wrigley, known as Worm, is an unlikely hero, but during 
an eventful Lake District holiday he proves he has inner resources 
of courage. 0 7226 5868 0 £6.60 

THE TRIPODS 
John Christopher 

This outstanding science fiction trilogy, set in a world dominated 
by mthiess metu! monsters, is how brought back into print in 
hardback in tliree separate Kestrel editions. £5.50 nw h 
The White Mountains 0 7226 5909 1 Publication 20 April 

The City of Gold and Lead o 7226 boio 5 
The Pool of Fire o 7226 5915 6 

First readers 

KESTREL KITES 

A brand new series or bright, contemporary stories intended for 

wh _? ^ 3t3]rtin S to enjoy ftifi-length story books. 
Illustrated with Une drawings throughout Publication 17 May 

THE CONKER AS HARD AS A DIAMOND 

Ch riB Powling /HInstrated by John Riley o 7226 6933 4 £ 3.95 

BRIGHT-EYE 

Alison Morgan/ Illustrated by Vanessa Julian-Ottie 

0 7226 59 06 7 £ 3.95 

MRMAJEUlA 

Humphrey Carp enter/IUustrated by Frank Rodgers 

0 7226 69075 £3.95 * 

Starting on Sums * 

— ~ 

MATHS-POPS 

Ray Marshall and Korhy Paul . 

Maths are fun with these four lively pop-up books . ^//***\ i. 

where answers are revealed at the lift of a flap or tite V* : 

pufiofatab. . w 

Addition 07226 5919 9 
Multiplication 0 7226 6921 o 
Subtraction 0 7226 ^6920 2 : 

Division 0 7226 5922 9 

£2.60 each ■ 

Pre- School Rcture Books 

A BAG FULL OF PUPS fei 

Dick Gackenbach . 

The cheeriUl laie of how Mr Mullins ^ ^ 

manages to find’ happy homes for 12 x ^ ^ 

endemlng puppies. 072210,6^261 i &4.B0 - 

FORGET-ME-NOT LrL^ 

Paul Rogers/Illustratcd by Cell* Borridge- 
Sydney the absent-minded lion, takes a trip to the | T 

seafiide. (^drep will enjoy spotting the trail of JL^-A : 

Sydney^ lost belongings hi the pictures, 

0 7226 637Q2 £4.96 PubUqMlon 26 April 
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A household spirit 


Alan Hollinghurst 

WILLIAM MAYNE 

The Red Book of Hnb Stories 

0 7445 UI20 2 

The Green Book of Hob Stories 
0 7445 0121 0 

Illustrated by Patrick Benson. 

Walker Books. £3.95each. 

Hob lives under the stairs. He is about two feet 
high, middle-aged, balding. Jewish, smokes a 
pipe and wears green slippers and a fleecy cot- 
ton vest and long-johns. He looks like a 
diminutive version of Mel Brooks, but his role 
is not to make people laugh: he is a simple, 
uni rani cal person, conscientious and kind, and 
he survives by doing good. 

The red and green hooks of Hob stories are 
the first in a promised spectrum of such volumes, 
each consisting of five stories. William 
Mayne's text and Partick Benson's illus- 
trations are genuinely complementary, the 
words riddling and elliptical, the pictures fond- 
ly detailed and evocative, each providing in- 
formation not available from the other. Even 
so, the world they conjure consists ns much of 
gaps, shadows and unknowns as of the solid 
geography of the house where Mr, Mrs, Girl, 
Boy, Baby, Budgie (and Hob) live. This family 
is visibly archetypal, as are its furniture, crock- 
ery nnd pots and pans, and its cupboard under 
the stairs where buckets, paint-brushes and 
turps are stored. Hob, though, is not visible, 
except by half-light: if there is lightning at night 
he disappears, and when he gets into a family 
photograph the flash obliterates his image and 

A star is born 

Kate Flint 

BRIAN WILDSM1TH 
Daisy 

Oxford l) niverslty Press . £4.95 . 

0 19 279780 8 

Daisy is n media star. She appenrson television 
and is feted at Hollywood. Garlanded, she 
graces magazine covers; enrobed in foam, she 
models for bubble-bath advertisements. Yet 
hers has been no ordinary rise to fame. For 
Daisy is a brown and white cow, her potential 
discovered when she creates local news, 
straying downhill from the loneliness of her 
large green field and on to the precipitous roof- . 
tops of a nearby village. Although already fas- 
cinated by thesilverscreen -she shares Farmer 
Brown’s viewing through the farmhouse win- 
dow - Daisy learns that its distant promise of 
glamour is not for her. This bovine tale is a 
mildly moral one. Even if Hollywood is im- 
probably populated With kind producers rather 
than exploitative sharks, it is no world for a 
simple cow. She breaks up the sumptuous, 
calorific champagne banquet held in her hon- 
our, trampling it into the marble floor. Her 
dreams are of fresh grass and buttercups. The- 
famous vet, on consultation, provides the re- 
medy, as well as the subject-matter for her final 


spoils the picture. 

That half-light is the ambiguous medium of 
the children's imaginings, in which Hob is 
needed as an assuager of fenrs and an explan- 
ation of the unknown. In a way he is like Mary 
Norton’s Borrowers, a liny and unseen occup- 
ant of the household, the rationalization of 
unaccountable occurrences. But whereas the 
Borrowers are a family, and are self-serving, 
Hob is single and a servant of the big people, 
indeed their guardian spirit. When a cough (a 
yellow and green bolus, feathery and fiery) 
invades the house, Hob shows how seriously he 
takes his work: “‘If I can't get rid of a simple 
cough I’m not fit to stay'". He is always in 
danger of dismissal: the children leave food 
and tobacco in his cutch (his cupboard hutch), 
the token of their belief in him as their pet and 
uncle; but if they leave clothing. Hob will have 
to go, and he recalls mournful axioms on this 
subject: "If they cover Hob's back He's off 
down the track", “Never give him leather or 
thread Or into the weather he will tread". Such 
phrases are his moral touchstones: “He sleeps 
by day and keeps the house by night", he ex- 
plains to himself, and his third-person refer- 
ences to himsetf intensify the sense that he only 
exists as a set of proverbial formulae, as the 
embodiment of (he children's kind but exacting 
fantasy: “'I wish Hob was more real', he says". 

Each of the stories centres on a little domes- 
tic exorcism: Hob rids the house of threats by 
the exercise of tricks and magic, conveyed with 
cryptic economy in the short, present-tense 
sentences of the text, and with gratifying ex- 
plicitness in the densely hatched and substan- 
tial pictures. Hob dispels the Boggart, an oaf- 


epic, Daisy Come Home. The only time she 
moos with joy is as she parachutes gently back 
into her own meadow. The story ends with her 
regaining the happiness of home, once more 
sharing, her evenings, with Fanner Brown, 
watching herself head the cast list of the Big 
Film. 

Brian Wildsmith has perfectly integrated the 
text of Daisy’s narrative with the illustrations. 
As always in his work, the colours are bright, 
the clothes and foliage exotic. The vaguely 
defined middle-European location of the cow’s 
mountainous hopieland gives scope for folksy 
houses, with their elaborately hinged, painted 
wooden shutters. Farmer Brown’s gaudily 
striped shirt and embroidered waistcoat stop 
Just this side of clown costume; the Hollywood 
producers apd photographers have derived 
their style from muted sources: ■ Ukrainian 
peasants meet Sergeant Pepper. Only Daisy, 
with her sleek but discreet marking, remains 
sartorially sober in the middle of this finery. 
Wildsmith’s drawings are notable not only for 
the energy of their colouring, but for the im- 
aginative range of their detail. The mountain- 
side village, on closer inspection, has a prolific 
population of tabby cats; the crane which 
hoists Daisy pn .to her transatlantic liner is 
presented with meticulous mechanical accura- 
cy.. The Hollywood set, crowded beneath a 


ish, stubbly creature, whom he detects when 
he hears the milk go sour, the bread mouldy, 
and who parasitically threatens to take over 
Hob’s cutch; he collars the Black Dog, a shad- 
ow with eyes that is the materialization of all 
shadow fears; and with his flute he charms the 
Sad, a negative spirit at Christmas time, mak- 
ing cakes sad as well as people. The Sad is a 
wonderful creation, a cross between a suet 
pudding and a Louis Quinze footstool, woe- 
begone, weeping, biting its tongue and tread- 
ing on its own feet. The Temper, round like n 
mine and covered with spikes; the Mump, a 
swollen pink medicine-ball; nnd the Storm, a 
vast Henry Moore figure made out of thunder- 
clouds and carrying the lightning in its arms, 
are other brilliantly imaginative realizations of 
fears and dangers. By giving them a face and a 
name the pictures too help to exorcize these 
bugbears and terrors even as they make them 
vivid. 

The immediacy of the pictures does not, 
however, lessen the mystery of Hob's magic 
acts, none of which is fully explained. For in- 
stance Mump is expelled by being shown a 
"smooth, washed stone, with a hole self-bored 
from front to back": the charm retains its effec- 
tive esoterism. Others, like the tricking of a 
changeling baby (pipe-smoking, with long 
leathery feet) by boiling water in egg-shells and 
prompting it to object, “‘In all my long life I 
never saw tea made in egg-shells’", so giving 
away its imposture, have the nature of a game 
which children will be able to grasp logically. 
The books captivate by just such a potent 
mixing and juxtaposing of the rational and the 


painfully rich crimson and puce Californian 
sunset, comes complete not just with cowboys, 
Indians, wigwams, a section of railroad, the 
United States cavalry and Daisy willingly gal- 
loping around both in and out of harness, but 
with the full paraphernalia of filming: camera 
trucks and gantries, sound booms and a com- 
plete battery of arc lights. There is ample 
opportunity for reading pictures, as well as 
words. 

Cleverly, the physical construction of the 
book ensures continuity on a visual level. Each 
full-size page is alternated with a half-width 
page. Although the pictorial boundaries of 
each narrative unit, and the line of the land- 
scapes or interiors which stretch across the 
pages remain constant, the central 1 action 
changes, progresses, as the smaller central 
page is turned. This is likely to be a greater 
challenge to a child’s conventions than any of 
the proliferation of pop-up books to which 
Daisy is soberly related. None the less, this is a 
highly rereadable, reseeable story. 

The Association of Illustrators has recently 
announced a Young Illustrators Competition 
for artists under 30. The competition has been 
designed to resemble a publisher’s commission 
for a set of imaginative illustrations from either 


Snail trail 


Paula Neuss 

BOB GRAHAM ~~~~ 

Here Conics John 
0 241 1194 4 
Here Comes Thco 
0 241 1120(1 1 

Hamish Hamilton. £3.95 each. 

Boh Graham has pitched these books exactly 
right, avoiding tweeness and condescension. 

To respect a snail, us a child might, isn’t easy, 
but on its own scale the adventures of the gat 
teropod featured in Here Comes John are as 
important as those of many a romantic hero. U 
negotiates an open box labelled “Get rid of 
unsightly snails" and u row of eager-beaked 
birds, escapes being stamped on by Theo the 
dog and is finally snatched from death in the 
jaws of baby John by bossy older Sarah. The 
book’s title suggests that it will be about John, « 
but the children are kept to the edges of both 
stories: Sarah is introduced by her feet and 
legs. 

The dangers the snnil overcomes are illus- 
trated in witty cartoons seen from ground 
level. At the climax ("it’s heading straight for 
John’s mouth") the tiny creature sits preo* 
ariously in the baby's fingers, just between his 
open lips- and the inquiring nose of the dog. 
Two birds are perched on the fence and a large 
purposeful Sarah approaches from the oppo- 
site page. In Here Comes Theo the snail it 
relegated to its natural place while Theo 
charges about, knocking down almost every" 
thing in sight including Sarah and John, though 
not the snail. John’s taking of his first step, a 
major event from an adult point of view, is a 
mere incident here, even at first a puzzling one 
("but where is the step?", I was asked). Indeed 
the existence of adults goes almost unacknow- 
ledged in these two books. It is just hinted at In 
a glimpse ol a trowel and some half-planted 
tomatoes and by the fact that Sarah calls Theo- 
dore by his full name when she is angry. ■ 1 

Graham's narrative is short and plain; as 
important for what it doesn't say os for what it- 
does. The snail's protective shell is mentioned 
but its two friends, an ant and what looks like a , 
lizard, have no such shells and do not appear _ 
when the beaky birds are sitting on the fence. . 
Graham's use of repetition mnkes it possible . ; 
for a small child to ‘‘read’’ the books, himself • 
after only one adult reading. And, like that of ; 
fairy tales and unlike that in books written • j 
purposely for "easy reading", the repetition j 
relates to the development of the story. j : 
books are fun, with bright pictures and bright ! 
jackets. And yet useful lessons emerge: "Yoij. 
don’t put snails in your mouth, do yoU?" nnd 
“He shouldn't take his socks off’ - morals thal 
are undoubtedly more significant to a three- ; 
year-old than information on how to lay table*.. ' ; 
or behave at the dentist’s. . , ' 1 

The Old Man and the Sea by Ernest Heniinf 1 
way, This Time Next Week by Leslie Thomas 
Rebecca by Daphne du Maurler. Further • 
information is available from The Assbpjahoa; 
of Illustrators, 1 Colville Place, London iVyj; . 


t I:- 

j A/Ve&ey \ " 

, Ail tlte Higginbothams’ '• • 
preconceptions aboiit the way goats .» 
.should behave are completely !' 

dverttimed when Gloria comes to ijye 
, ; with them! A charming and Individual 
. story' front the author of Cqusm ; . .. . 

' ^foduiyrt’s Visiti ■ runner-up in the 1981 
1 : Morfier GooSe Auwdr41 6 261 10? £4.30 

' • ‘ .U-i i -»• il i\ 


TATTIE’S RIVER THE MISER WHO SING, PIERROT, 

JOURNEY WANTED THE SUN SING 

Shirley Rousseau Murphy JurgObrist . ' TomiedePaola 

' A S te V'l^ greed ^ ev 7 ,rf,l, ¥ Though vibrant coloun and characters 

Tarmede Papla . , goUm^hlmtotrytocaptuffthe reoredintheRenatanw, leading children!. 

A wonderful journey la In stOfe for . . suft Itfelf, is taught a valuably Ussoftbv . Illustrator Toiqie de Paola 

, Tattle when she and her house get -Wo small children .• A sfonnlngly v • - tellsthe original story of Pierrot 

, swept; away on the wavesofthe t ; y. ‘ ;,Ullistrtited pfeture book yvlth B fairytale; theJesterofFfonch 

1 floods! But when she Is oridry land atmoipherer •.•«/* f • v. franfomime. Pierrot’s 

once mofoi Tattle finds the hbiise has ' ,:4f6 46000 j’-’-iM. W--' •] are universal 

; bf eri set dov|h ihr&thejr t^bnushatj 

place*., •• - ■* .'‘.V v ■*’ , ■ MU responds this 

416454607 0:50: La * v V ' ' i 
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Now read on: recent picture books 


Blake Morrison 

It's not as easy as it seems to come up with good 
books for pre-school children. The two to five 
age group is an awkward one, for though an 
interest in narrative is developing and pictures- 
only board books have been put away, the 
accompanying reading skills and concentration 
spans are still limited. Simple, well-illustrated 
books of twenty or so pages arc the conven- 
tional solution, but it is not surprising that 
publishers should seek out departures from the 
old formula. This can result both in embarrass- 
ing gimmicks and in pleasant surprises. 

Alligator's Garden nnd The House Thai Bear 
Built are radical attempts to break awuy from 
traditional methods. Each contains a story of 
construction: how bear built his house and alli- 
gator her garden, the tools they use and work- 
men they employ. But instead of merely read- 
ing this (or having it read), children must them- 
selves engage in constructive activity. Inside 
the front cover of the books is a pocket contain- 
ing nine cards, with numbers nnd objects cor- 
responding to those on the subsequent pages. 
As cuch page is turned, a new card has to be 
found and laid down on u paper grid, so that by 
the end n rectangular picture has been con- 
structed. (There's a further "surprise" picture 
if the cards arc turned over.) it would be hard 
to come up with an invention that so ingenious- 
ly combines the skills involved in rending on 
the one hand and in games like snap and domi- 
noes on the other: It's a lesson in language, 
maths, housebuilding and horticulture at the 
same time. And unlike most book gimmicks, 
this one doesn't skimp on rending and informa- 
tion. The only drawback, both for parents and 
librarians, will be in preventing the cards from 
being mislaid. 

Clement Hurd’s experiment in The Good- 
night Moon Room is to produce “an inter- 
active pop-up book of a classic fuvourite". As 
the original illustrator to Margaret Wise 
Brown's rhyming tale of 1947, Hurd is dearly 
in no danger of vandalizing the text. The tele- 
phone in the grent green room is still there but 
can now be picked up, A red balloon lifts off to 
reveal the word “balloon" underneath; a pair 
of mittens are strung from a washing-line, with 
the word "mittens" below. The last (seventh) 
page opens out as a large room containing all 
that has appeared separately before, plus 
novelties like a roaring fire (spin the disc to 
make the flames), a cat on a rocking-chair that 
actually rocks, and a rabbit which will sit up in 
bed if you pull the right flap. It is a lively and 
colourful way to link word and object, though 
beset by the old pop-up problem: how long wilt 
the flimsy cardboard withstand rough hand- 
ling? • 

Nancy Tafuri’s Early Morning In the Barn 
shows a similar concern to help children grasp 
the association between words and objects, or 
more particularly between the sounds animals 
make and the symbols we use to represent 
• them: from a dawn cacophony of farm noises, 
individual grunts and baas are identified and 
illustrated. Little yellow chicks dash across the 
yard, the words "CHEEP CHEEP" preceding 
them; the grey cal has a ' 'MIAOW" over its 




head; one donkey has a “Hee" dropping from 
his mouth, another a “Haw". The quality of the 
drawings (which are Inrgc) is variable: excel- 
lent sheep and bull, but small birds of indeter- 
minate species. One puzzling aspect is the 
handling of tower case and upper case letters: 
why “QUACK QUACK" but “Oink Oink"? 

The illustrations to Dick Gackcnbnch's A 




OAK AIKEN 


'A natural storyteller with the gift of 
endless and usually comic Invention' 

- Guardian 

Up die Chimney Down 
Illustrated by Pat Marriott 
A delightful new collection of stories 
0 224 02193 2 £6.50 May 
Two of Joan Aiken's most popular books 
have Just been reissued: 

The Kingdom Underthe Sea 
Illustrated by Jan Plenkowskl Winner of 
1 the 1971 Kate Greenaway Medal 
• 0 22460687 5 £5.95 

Night Birds on Nantucket 
. .. • Illustrated by Pat Marriott 
- v . ‘0224606875 £5.95' ' 1 - - 


more subdued, though one never quite over- 
comes the feeling that such a big boy as Ben- 
jamin should be spending his time on some- 
thing other than furry hears. 

The one non-American import here is ex- 
ceptional in every sense. The Danish Virginia 
Allen Jensen's Catching is u book of tactile 
shapes intended primarily as mi introduction to 
reading (and braille) for blind or partially 
sighted children, but also of potential interest 
to sighted children. Out of simple geometric 
designs and raised, textured surfaces (hex- 
agons, circles, jagged lines, stripes, large and 
small dots), a story unfolds involving Little 
Shaggy, Little Stripe, Little Rough and others, 
who play tricks and mnkc up games and get 
scared in recognizably in font fashion. The 
narrative itself seems unnecessarily perfunc- 


tory, and the wisdom of giving the characters 
abstract names is questionable, hut it is an 
enterprising and admirable venture none the 
less. 

Michaels Muntenn and Nicole Rubclt Alligator's 
Garden. Collins. £2.95. II 00 13H402 3. 

MJchacla Muni can and Nicole Hubei: The Home 
Thai Bear Built. Collins. £2.95. 000 1384(11 5. 
Margaret Wise Brown and Clement Hurd: The 
Goodnight Moon Roomr A Pvp-Up Book. Patrick 
Hardy. £5.95. O 7444 002* U. 

Nnncy Tafuri: Early Morning in the Bant. Julia 
MacRno. £4.95. 0 86203 152 4. 

Dick Gackenback: A Bag Full vf Pups. Kestrel. 
£4.50. 0 7226 5926 1 

Ellen Stoll Walsh: Brunus and the New Bear. Hniidcr 
and Stoughton. £4.50. 0 3411 3379 0. 

Virginia Allen Jensen: Catching. Collins. £4.95. 
U 1X1 195657 4. 


Illustrator folk 


Tanya Harrod 


Hob, as drawn by Patrick Benson, from The Red 
Book of Hob Stories, which is reviewed opposite. 

Bag Full of Pups arc a good deal more sacchar- 
ine: his puppies behave in an implausibly ador- 
able, let's-take-onc-homc-for-thc-kiddies sort 
of way. The moral is saccharine too: Mr Mul- 
lin's dog has a litter of twelve pups, und he 
carries them off in n large sack to stand at the 
strcct-corncr and dispose of them. Eleven lire 
snapped up for particular uses: as farm-dog, 
guide-dog, show-dog, companion to a lady 
(“Mommie has a cookie for precious") and so 
on. When a small boy on a skateboard lakes 
the last “to play \Vith and be my friend” Mr 
Mullin comments, “My. that’s what I call a 
lucky pup.” (Moral: We should love animals, 
not exploit them.) An irritation to some read- 
ers will be the undiluted American-ness of the 
idiom: ‘"I will take a pup’, said the security 
woman. ‘He will help me catch the bad guys'" 
Another moral tale is Ellen Stoll Walsh's 
Brunus and the New Bear, about Benjamin 
and his two toy bears, and coyly dedicated 
to “the real Benjamin". Brunus has been 
Benjamin's bear since birth, but one day a 
"package” arrives with a new bear, Heek, 
Inside. Brunus is ignored, takes umbrage 
and tries to hid Heek under the carpet. 
Belatedly Benjamin recognizes his jealousy 
and tells Brunus a story of a boy and 
two bears: "The first bear was very sad. He 
thought the boy didn’t love him any more. But 
he was wrong. The boy loved him very much.” 
This introspective allegory proves cathartic 
and the three live happily ever after. It’s a very 
. blatant parable even for toddlers (Benjamin *= 
mother; Brunus — the firstborn; Heek « the 
new baby) and a stridently twee attempt to 
soothe sibling anxiety. The illustrations are 

WAYNE ANDERSON 

A Mouse'! Tale * 

Told by Naomi Lewis • 
from a story by Wayne Anderson and 
Leonard Price 

The dazzling new picture book from the 
creator of The Magic Circus a nd Ita tsmaglc 
0224018574 £5.95 April 

DEBORAH KING 

Puffin 

Story by Naomi Lewis 
The story of one particular puffin in simple 
words ana beautiful pictures. 
0224020889 £4.95 July 

PBTER NICKL AND 
BINETTE SCHROEDER 

Ra-Ta-Ta-Tam 

The strange story of a little engine. 
Translated from the German by . 

Michael Bullock 

• The celebrated picture book hpw reissued 
• ‘ • bypopular demarid-.. <’■ . - V 

. . ’ • " ' “'0224009745 ■ MJttT 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
The IJtlle Mermaid 

Retold by Margaret Crawford Maloney 
Illustrated by I .aszlo Gal 
Methuen. £5. US. 

1)4 16465404 

ROBERT I). SAN SOUCI 
The Brave LUtlc Tailor 
Illustrated bv Daniel Sun Souci 
World's Work. £3.95. 

0437730859 

Unlike most artists who struggle to develop, the 
cartoonist succeeds best if he limits his range. 
Illustrators, similarly, often uim to consoli- 
date recognizable style early (Nicola Baylcy's 
is the classic success story; she was discovered 
fully fledged at her degree show). Perhaps 
there is no harm in this if the artist's training 
has been good. With an illustrator like Harold 
Jones, for example, we arc conscious of a 
figurative tradition Ultimately derived from 
Blake and Palmer. Nor is Jones simply borrow- 
ing from or parodying that aesthetic: rather he 
is. in a minor way, extending it. Training is not 
crucial: il is quite easy for an illustrator to caver 
up technical inadequacies if the imaginative 
power is there. Like the autobiographical first 
novelist the amateur artist can produce a bril- 
liant one-off, usually Illustrating his own writ- 
ing - Kipling's masterly drawings for the Just 
So Stories , for example. 

Lazio Gal’s interpretation of Hans Christian 
Andersen's The Little Mermaid falls down both 
on technique and imagination. Perhaps such an 
opulently literary (though heart-rending) story 
is harder to illustrate than simple Grimm. Yet 
there is surely scope for an exquisitely decora- 
tive book perhaps based on minutely observed 
marine life. Gal is evidently no beachcomber 
and his mermaids are poor creatures whose 
abundant tresses scarcely compensate for their 
stick-like limbs. This is a shame, for their 
mysterious attraction for the landlubber will 
always be primarily anatomical: an assured 
handling of fish and flesh is required. The sea 

ARTHUR RANSOMS 

The W*r ofthe Birds and the Beaats 
Edited and introduced bv Hugh Brogan 
illustrated by Faith Jaques 
A new cdllectlon of the best o f Ransome's 
fairy tales. 

0224022150 £5-95 June 
Old Peter’s Russian Tales 
' Illustrated by Faith Jaques 
First published In 1916 and reissued to 
celebrate the centenary of Ransome’sblrth.. 

■ 022402959 2 £6.95. ' 


witch is a test of an illustrator's imagination 
nnd many will feel let down by Gal’s offering. 
Mildly leprous with yellow eyes nnd unkempt 
nails, she lacks the rich mistiness that is con- 
jured up in the text. Hie second part of the 
story makes demands on an illustrator's narra- 
tive powers. How to convey the dumb mer- 
maid's torment as she watches her prince woo 
and wed another? Gal adopts evasive tactics 
and only tackles the triangular relationship in n 
dull penultimate drawing. By modern stan- 
dards this is o pretty book though irritatingly 
thin and insubstantial. 

In Rnhert D. San Souci's version uf The 
Brave Little Tailor, illustrated by Daniel San 
Souci, there is the usual “folk -tulc" chronolo- 
gical confusion over styles of architecture, 
clothes and furniture . but the encounter with 
the giant is beautifully depicted. The moun- 
tainous landscape through which the tailor pas- 
ses on his way to find his fortune takes up 
several pages of lovely drawings and quite 
makes up for San Souci's eclecticism with what 
planners call the built environment. Unfortu- 
nately as on example of the illustrated book 
ideal - perfect unity of text and pictures - The 
Brave Little Tailor is badly let down by an 
inappropriate typeface. With a little extra 
work on the part of the illustrator and the 
designer most illustrated children's books 
could look much more complete. 

Volume 6 of Children's Literature Review 
edited by Gerard J. Senick (294pp. Gale 
Research Co. S66.0 8103 033 L 0), has recently 
been published. Among the authors covered in 
this volume, which reprints excerpts from 
books, essays and reviews of the works of 
children’s authors, are Hans Christian 
Andersen, Kate Greenaway, Hergd, Randall 
Jarrell, Mary Norton, Jan Pifinkowski and Alki 
Zei. Each author has an entry with a brief 
biography, an author's commentary, where 
possible, and a series of extracts intended to 
provide a record of his critical development. 
The book also contains a guest essay "The 
Children’s Book World Today" by Zena 
Sutherland and a cumulative index and 
nationality index to volumes 1-6. 










THE NEW KIT WILLIAMS 

A new challenge and a new treasure from ' 
the creator of Masquerade. There are 
sixteen exquisite paintings and an 
enchanting text in wnat must be the most 
' eagerly awaited book of the year. 
0224019066 £5-95 May : 
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A new Oxford 
Illustrated Classic 

King Arthur 
and his 
Knights 

by Anthony Mocjder 

Illustrated by Nick 
Harris 

In his new version of the great 
stories of the Forest Anthony 
Mockler draws us Into the 
world of King Arthur, a world 
of fountains, castles, 
tournaments, giants and wild 
beasts. 

Illustrated with 12 pages of full 
colour, and 40 black and white 
drawings. 

24 x 16 cm, 295 pages, 
jacketed hardback 
0 19 274531 X £ 8.95 
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oxford books for children 


BRTRSH BOOK NEWS 


I ' BRITO 



Reviews and articles for teachers, 
librarians and paresis 

Published in March and September 
Rates: Only SB p.a. (£8.60 overseas) 


! ' . . Orders with payment to: . 

•; . Sue Donunett, Basil Blackwell Publisher, 

i ! ' 108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 1JF . ^ 

\ ' • Telephone (0865) 734041 
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Three poems by Ted Hughes 


Fox 


Wears the smartest evening dress in England? 
Checks his watch by the stars 
And hurries, white-scarfed. 

To the opera 

In the flea-ridden hen-house 
Where he will conduct the orchestra? 


With a Robin Hood mask over his eyes 
Meets King Pheasant the Magnificent 
And with silent laughter 
Shakes all the gold out of his robes 
Then carries him bodily home 
Over his shoulder, 

A swag-bag? 

And who 

Flinging back his Dracula cloak 

And letting one fnng wink in the moonlight 

Lifts off his top hat 

Shows us the moon through the bottom of it 
Then brings out of it, in a flourish of feathers. 
The gander we locked up at sunset? 


The Bat 

• 

The beggarly Bat, a cut out, scattily 
Begs at the lamp’s light 
A bright moth-mote. 

What wraps his shivers? 

Scraps of moon cloth 
Snatched off cold rivers. 

Scissored bits 

Of the moon’s fashion-crazes 
Are his disguises 
And wiap up his fits— 

For the jittery bat’s 
Determined to burst 
Into day, like the sun 

But he never gets past 
The dawn’s black posts. 

As long as night lasts 
The shuttlecock Bat . 

Is battered about 
By the racke ts of ghosts . 

Hare 




There’s something eerie about a hare; no malterhow st ringy and old. 

' IheardofahatecauglrtinasnowaHff.lwougiuin'underacpatfrornthecoid 

Turned by firelight into a tall fine woman who pany a strange tale told. 

The hare has a powerful whiff with her, even when she’s a pet, 

Her back as broad and strong as a dog, and her kick like a bull-calf yet 
Into your dreams she waltzes, strung with starlight and music, a marionette. 

:■ They say it’s a nude witch danoing herrlngs though it looks. like a lolloping hare 

< C“.^‘"gth e f a f n, 'liKe | ifullmoOncircliiigthe , glbbe,ahdleanihgtostare iS ■ 
.. ‘ ^M^f^dtjin ftthe midnight window dpwhat the sleeping childrenthere. ' , 

-. . .SomUthlngscafes meabouta hare.likeiteeing aa esscdpefe - ' 

From a looneji-bin, lurching and loping alongin his flapping pyjamas, free - ' 
'/ 0nlan m ? d with religion who his fastened her eyes oh me. 
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Matters of form 


Eric Korn 

GYLES BRANDRETH 
1000 Knock-Knocks: the most ridiculous 
knock-knock book ever known 
208pp. Carousel. £1.25. 

0552542490 

in the interests of precision, brevity and pedan- 
try we need a symbol for the conventional joke 
formula, as represented by the following para- 
digm: 

Knock. Knock. 

Who's there? 

Wystan. 

Wystan Who? 

Wystan civilization is indeed in (rouble if in limes of 
crisis it cannot produce anything profoundcr than the 
knock-knock joke. 

In this review [ shall use the existential 
quantifier H(x), which will here have the 
extended sense “there is (at least one) x such 
that x is knocking at the door and x is uttering 
the proposition ‘my name is x’". This, natural- 
ly, begs a number of questions: is the assertion 
true? is “the knocker’s name" the knocker's 
name? is there a sense in which, etc etc. For 
further discussion, see my forthcoming The 
Ontological Knock: nr Descartes cst tleliorx, if 
not before dehors. Meanwhile, the first four 
lines of any knock-knock joke may be repre- 
sented by the lucid expression ”D(x);?” 

The modern representative nf the form is 
very different from the Palaeolithic clonks I 
grew up with. Here is a state-of-the-art speci- 
men from Gyles Brandreth: 

3 (Dmitri);? 

Dmitri is where lamb chops grow. 

Similarly classical in form but sophisticated in 
execution is 
3 (Thdrise);? 

Thfirtse many a slip 'twixt cup and lip. 

Gyles Brandreth has not ignored the pioneers. 
Here are gathered all our old friends, Oscar, 
Victor, Ferdie und Lydia, to name but four, 
representatives of those fine old families the 
Stupid-Questions, the Hiss-Trousers, the Lass- 
Times and the Teapots. (Alas, Lydia Teapot, 
more formally Lydia Teapols-Missin, has a 
vulgar rival here, the proletarian Lydia Dust- 
bins-Blown-Away: Mr Brandreth should really 
have invited only one of them.) But no matter, 
here are the lovely Misses Tew, Gladys E. Tew 
and Alice N. Tew (of Alice N. Tew & Ulysse 
N. Mee), and here is Fletcher. Just plain 


In brief 


The kindest way of defining a kelpie is to call it 
a mischievous water spirit which assumes var- 
ious shapes (without adding that one of them is 
likely to be a horse which delights in drowning 
its riders). The first four manifestations of the 
spirit in the children’s series o( that name from 
the Edinburgh publishing firm of Canongate 
are all by well-known authors, In age the books 
range from the twenty-nine year old The Hill of 
the Red Fox by Allan Campbell McLean 
(223pp. £1.95. 0 86241 055 X) - a thriller in- 
volving espionage pa Skye -to George Mackay 
Brown’s Six Lives of Fankie the Cat (I21pp. 
£1,50. 0 86241 058 4),. first published in 1980. 
Fankle's extra lives have already been lived, 
among pirates and ip Persia and other places, 
and he, tells the story of his life to Jenny, his 
owner. 

The two other titles chosen to begin the 
series which was launched in response to a 
correspondence in the Scotsman in which au- 
thors, librarians and others bemoaned the 
dearth of good Scottish children's books, are 
Mollic Hunter's 77ie Spanish Letters (173pp. 
£1 .75. 0 86241 057 6), a swashbuckling tale first 
published in 1964 involving what the TLS re- 
viewer called a , “sixteenth-century Junior 
Richard Hannay", and The Desperate Journey 
by Kathleen Fidler. (157pp. £1.60. 0 86241 Q5G 
8), from the same year, involving a family of 
crofters iti nineteenth-century Sutherland, the 
Murrays; forced off their land during the High- 
land Clearances. Dave, Kirsly and their pa- 
rents first move tb the wastes of Glagow 
(slums) arid' then to the wastes of Canada (Red 
River), where .nice, English-speaking Indians 
teach Dave how to use a bow and arrow, arid the 
family build a log cabin named after their 
Highland croft., More kelpies, ,f^r. ^jno, to 
fourteen-year-ol^ 5 , are forthcoming. . J.,C. 


Fletcher, Brandreth calls him, though most of 
us call him Darling Hugh Fletcher. 

3 (Fletcher);? 

Flciclicr Self Go. 

Music for the party is provided by Vera (all 
the flowers gone), Hannah (partridge in a pear 
tree) and the well-loved - and well-known-dun 
Sam and Janet Evening. 

But 

3 (Lucinda);? 

Lucinda Sky With Diamonds 

though evocative, seems a little underhand, and 

3 (Rnpunzcl);? 

Kapunzcl troubles in your old kit-hag 
is decided evidence of a rot creeping in. ;t 
lowering of standards and drawbridges, a threat 
of bathos. This threat, alas, is realized with the 
abandoment of the principle that x must be a 
personal name. First it is relaxed to permit place 
names, which is bad enough. 

3 (Egypt);? 

Egypt a bit off my best china plate 
and the grotesque 
3 (Amsterdam):? 

Amsterdam is like plum jam, but made from hamsters 
which is an offence against logic, taste and (he 
classical canons. 

Finally, any word or phrase may replace x, 
which permits every kind of debauchery and 
heinousness: 

3 (Illegal);'. 1 

Ilicgnls stuy in the nest until they feel belter 
or 

3 (Dishwasher);? 

Dishwasher the way 1 spoke before I had false teeth. 

In an even worse outburst of anomie , the 
responsibility for laying down the pun is placed 
on the questioner, who must therefore, fright- 
eningly, be assumed to know the answer 
already: he is manipulated, willy-nilly, into 
asking Seth who. Cook who, Noah who, 
Hownii who. and even, unforgivably, OUe-iay- 
ee Who? 

Be assured that standards have not fallen so 
luw everywhere. In my own laboratory, we are 
at present working on many new projects, 
especially the reversed, Hungarian (Nagy- 
Nngy) or Chinese Knock joke. A specimen will 
suffice. 

Knock-knock. 

Who’s there? 

Kuan- Yew. 

Who for which) Kuan-Yew? 

O-Sci Kuan-Yew See by tho dawn's early 
light. ... 


Eric Hill. SpoTs Busy Year. 0 434 94303 7. 
Spot's Alphabet. 0 434 94299 5. Spot Tells the 
Time. 0 434 94301 0. Spots Learns to Count. 

0 434 94302 9. Heinemann. 75p each. Four col- 
ouring books with a minimal text and alternate 
full-colour illustrations. The characters are 
familiar from Where's Spot and its successors. 
Jan PieAkowskt. ABC Colouring Book. 0 14 
050456 7 and 123 Colouring Book Puffin. £1.25 
each. Large format colouring books which will 
form part of Pierikowski’s "Nursery Books" 
series. 

Betsy Maestro and Ellen del Vecchio. Big 
City Port. Illustrated by Guilio Maestro. Hip- 
, po. £1.25. 0 590 70319 5. First published in 
1983. A simplified but Realistic explanation in' 
words and pictures of the operations of a mod- 
ern city port. The bold pictures showwith satis- 
fying clarity the tugs, tankers, pleasure boats 
and liners which use the New York docks. 

Byron Barton. Building a House. 000 662265 
8. Airport . 000 662264 X. Picture Lions. £1.25 
each. First published 1981 and 1962. Bold post- 
er-style pictures and simple texts explain the 
most basic practicalities of house-building and 
what goes on in an airport. These books should 
go a long way towards satisfying the craving for 
facts that the very young often manifest. 

Michael Rosbn. How to get put of the bath . . . 
and other problems . Illustrated by Graham 
Round. Hippo. £2.50. .0 590 70299 8. First pub- 
Ushed In 1984. An annrehic, humorously in- 
tended activities book, which provides jokes, 
rhymes, dabdlCs, cartoons, ; opportunities for 
graffiti and sketches qf various comic disasters; 
all along the lines of '.‘How Do yoqget out of 
, , ; !he btJMr ’uWctjlV, 

1 1 h* v'..' :*<■ , 



BERT KITCHEN 
Animal Alphabet 

Illustrated in full colour by the author 

An alphabet book without words which challenges the reader to guess the identity of each 
animal. One of the most beautiful books for 1984. 

074440024 4 32pp £6.50 

MARGARET WISE BROWN 
Goodnight Moon Room (A Pop-Up Book) 

Illustrated in full colour by Clement Hurd 

This delightful book, adapted from tho author's domic lalu Goodnight Moon, is intended for 
ihu very youngest age-group and is ideal for look In gat ami rending ut bedtime. 

07444 00200 lOjip (-1 double page spreads k a triple page spread with fold down) £5.95 

RENATE KOZIKOWSKI 
Titus Bear Board Books 

Illustrated in full colour by the author 

Four baby board books; the title or each explains the story line. 

Titus Dear Goes to Town 0744-1003-11 Titus Bear Goes to the Beach 0744400376 

Titus Bear Goes to School 0744-100368 Ulus Bear Goes to Bed 0744400384 

Kadi book: 7 spreads, text & cover £1 .95 

JOHN GORDON 
Catch Your Death 
And Other Ghost Stories 
Illustrated in black & white by Jeremy Ford 

Nine spine-chilling tales in this new ghastly collection from a master of the short story. 
0744400205 120pp £5.05 


CATHERINE STORR 
TVvo’s Company 

lira sisters, on holiday in France, meet a couple Of stud* 
developing relations trips with sensitivity and humour. 


IWo sisters, on holiday in France, meet a couple of students, and Catherine Starr examines the 
developing relationships with sensitivity and humour. 

0744400392 128pp May £5.95 


Reissue 

Marianne Dreams 

Illustrated in black & white by Matyorie Ann Watts 

Catherine Starr’s most important book from the past. ‘Marianne Dreams is based on an idea at 
once so simple and so compelling that you wonder why it has never been used before.’ US 
07*1440061 1 J92pp May £5.95 

Fantasia Series: A new series of quality fiction for 9-32 year 
olds in the area of fantasy — comical, magical and mysterious. 

HELEN CRESSWELL 

Elit e, and the Hagwitch 

Illustrated in black & white by Jonathon Heap 

A fantasy, set in the past, ebouta young girl who realises she can forsee future events. 

0744400090 flOpp £4^5 \ 

AlJpt MARTIN 
Boris the Tbxnato 

IUustnated in blaek& white by Jonathan HtUs ■ - 

A comic allegory, Set In a greenhouse in Kent, about a tomato who plots to lake over the 
world... 

074440028 7 96pp £4.95 

JEAN VAN LEEUWEN . . 

The Great Rescue Operation 

Illustrotadin black & white by Margot Apple 

Three mice live it up in a department store, urml ono olthom gets sold while asleep Jri a dolls 
pram... 

07444Q0228 128pp £4.95 

RODNEY PEPPfc 

Make Your Own Raper Tbys . I 1 

Illustrated in black & white and colour ' V; r 

Photographs, diagrams and illustrations nro used to demonstrate the construction of tejt- • 
movable toys, and the author encourages young toynukers 10 develop their own ideas boyorid • 

' thalxtricimtrijHJiotis given in llidbook.- ; . 

07444 0020 1 32pp May £4.95 . 
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A new Oxford 
Illustrated Classic 

King Arthur 
and his 
Knights 

by Anthony Moc{cler 

Illustrated by Nick 
Harris 

In his new version of the great 
stories of the Forest Anthony 
Mockler draws us into the 
world of King Arthur, a world 
of fountains, castles, 
tournaments, giants and wild 
beasts. 

Illustrated with 12 pages of full 
colour, and 40 black and white 
drawings. 


24 x 16 cm, 295 pages, 
jacketed hardback 
0 19 27453 IX £8.95 



oxford books for children 


Three poems by Ted Hughes 

Fox 

Who 

Wears the smartest evening dress in England? 

Checks his watch by the stars 
And hurries, white-scarfed. 

To the opera 

In the flea-ridden hen-house 
Where he will conduct the orchestra? 

Who 

With a Robin Hood mask over bis eyes 
Meets King Pheasant the Magnificent 
And with silent laughter 
Shakes all the gold out of his robes 
Then carries him bodily home 
Over his shoulder, 

A swag-bag? 

And who 

Flinging back his Dracula cloak 

And letting one fang wink in the moonlight 

Lifts off his top hat 

Shows us the moon through the bottom of it 
Then brings out of it, in a flourish of feathers. 

The gander we locked up at sunset? 

The Bat 

• 

The beggarly Bat, a cut out, scattily 
Begs at the lamp’s light 
A bright moth-mote. 

What wraps his shivers? 

Scraps of moon cloth 
Snatched off cold rivers. 

Scissored bits 

Of the moon’s fashion-crazes 
Are his disguises 
And wrap up his fits - 


BumH sock hews 
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For the jittery bat’s . 
Determined to burst 
Into day, like the sun 

But he never gets past 
The dawn’s black posts. 

As long as night lasts 
The shuttlecock Bat 
Is battered about 1 
By the rackets of ghosts. 

Hare 




•llj ‘I 






i‘ There’&something eerie about a hare. no matter hoWsttirigy and old. 

I heard of a hare caught in a snowdrift, brought in utider a coat from the cold 
. • . Turned by firelight into a tail fine woman yvho jnany a strange tale toid. 

• The hare lias a powerful whiff with her, even when she’s a pet, 

./ Her back as broad and strong a? a dog, and herkicklike a bull’ calf, yet 

V; *frwgyri_that^ightjand music, a marionette, ■ 

• r !* s ** ^“de witch dancing her rings though it looks like a lolloping hare • ’ 

; ; ;Circlmg the fnrm v like a full mpon circling the^lobe, and leaning to stare 
: Bulge-iiye|in thpmidnight window dotfn at the Sleepingchildrenthere. 

■ * :. ^ V;.Sorooihin^^i^u | isi'"nife-' ^i^out aHard,llkeseeihg|ihesCapee < :\ • 

. * 1 * hi 9 tUqapinft pyjAhtas. ftee- • 

V .1 i a with r^liglofn Whb:hai ^Step^d Hfei: eyes on me ‘ M 

•• ‘i 1 * <.<-'■ T % -.. *. : 

.p.; : ; 

~ anil a-need!£k1jps&throhgH ybureaV and'br&fii • 1 

-po pnckjtndj?fick y^tif wh$n you bear of the hurt of s hairl again. /> * ! : 
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Matters of form 


Eric Korn 

GYLES BRANDRETH 
1000 Knock-Knocks: the most ridiculous 
knock-knock book ever known 
208pp. Carousel. £1.25. 

0 55254249 0 

In the interests of precision, brevity and pedan- 
try we need a symbol for the conventional joke 
formula, os represented by the following para- 
digm: 

Knock, Knock. 

Who's there? 

Wystnn. 

Wystan Who? 

Wysian civilization is indeed in trouble if in linics of 
crisis it cannot produce anything pro founder than the 
knock-knock joke. 

In this review I shall use the existential 
quantifier H(x), which will here have the 
extended sense “there is (at least one) x such 
that x is knocking nt the door and x is uttering 
the proposition ‘my name is x’”. This, natural- 
ly, begs a number of questions: is the assertion 
true? is “the knacker’s nurnc” the knocker's 
nnme? is there n sense in which, etc etc. Fur 
further discussion, see my forthcoming The 
Ontological Knock; or Descartes ext dehors, if 
not before dehors. Meanwhile, the first (our 
lines of any knock -knock joke may he repre- 
sented by the lucid expression "3(x);?” 

The modern representative of the form is 
very different from the Pulneolilhic clonks I 
grew up with. Here is a state-of-the-art speci- 
men from Gyles Brandreth: 

3 (Dmitri);? 

Dmitri is where lamb chops grow. 

Similarly classical in form but sophisticated in 
execution is 
3 (Tbfirtsc);? 

Thdrtsc many a slip 'twixt cup and lip. 

Gyles Brandreth has not ignored the pioneers. 
Here are gathered all our old friends, Oscar, 
Victor, Ferdie and Lydia, to name but four, 
representatives of those fine old families the 
Stupid-Questions, the Hiss-Trousers, the Lass- 
Times and the Teapots. (Alas, Lydia Teapot, 
more formally Lydia Teapots-Missln, has a 
vulgar rival here, the proletarian Lydia Dust- 
bins-Blown-Away: Mr Brandreth should really 
have Invited only one of them.) But no matter, 
here are the lovely Misses Tew, Gladys E. Tew 
and Alice N. Tew (of Alice N. Tew & Ulysse 
N. Mee), and here is Fletcher. Just plain 


In brief 


The kindest way of defining a kelpie is to call It 
a mischievous water spirit which assumes var- 
ious shapes (without adding that one of them is 
likely to be a horse which delights in drowning 
its riders). The first four manifestations of the 
spirit in the children's series of that name from 
the Edinburgh publishing firm of Canongate 
areal] by well-known authors. In age the books 
range from the twenty-nine year old The Hill of 
the Red .Fox by Allan Campbell McLean 
(223pp. £1.95. 0 86241 055 X) - a thriller in- 
volving espionage on Skye - to George Mackay 
Brown’s Six Lives p/ Fankle the Cat (121pp. 
£1.50. 0 86241 058 4), first published in 1980. 
Fankle 's extra lives have, already been lived, 
among pirates and In Persia and other places, 
and he tells fhe story of his life to Jenny, his 
owner. 

The two other titles chosen to begin the 
series which was launched in response to a 
correspondence in the Scotsman in which au- 
thors, librarians and others bemoaned the 
dearth of good Scottish children’s books, are 
Mollie Hunter’s The Spanish Letters (173pp. 
£1.75. 086241 057 6), n swashbuckling tale first 
published in 1964 involving what the TLS re- 
viewer called a “sixteenth-century Junior 
Richard Hannay”, and The Desperate Journey 
by Kathleen Fidler (157pp. £1.60. 0 86241 056 
8), from the samc.year, involving a family of 
crofters in nineteenth-century Sutherland, the 
Murrays, forced off their land during the High- 
land Clearances. Dave, Kirsly nnd their pa- 
rents first move to the wastes of Glagow 
(slums) and then to the wastes oF Canada (Red 
River), where nice English-speaking Indians 
teach Dave how to use a bow and arrow, and the 
family build a log cabin named after their 
Highland croft. More kelpies, ^.^ne, to 
fourteen-year-olds. are forthcoming. J, C. 


Fletcher, Brandreth calls him. though most of 
us call him Darling Hugh Fletcher. 

3 (Fletcher);? 

Fletcher .Self (hi. 

Music for the party is provided by Vera (all 
the flowers gone), I iannah (partridge in u pear 
tree) and the wdl-loved - and wcll-knuwn-dun 
Sam and Janet Evening. 

But 

3 (Lucinda);? 

Lucinda Sky With Diamonds 

though evocative, seems a little underhand, and 

3 (RapuruclK? 

Rapunzcl troubles in ynur old kit-bag 
is decided evidence of a rot creeping in, a 
lowering of standurds and drawbridges, a threat 
of bathos. This threat, alas, is realized with the 
abandoment of the principle that x must he a 
personal name. First it is relaxed to permit place 
names, which is bud enough. 

3 (Egypt);? 

Egypt a bit off my best china plate 
and (he grotesque 
3 (Amsterdam):? 

Amsterdam is like plum jam, but made front hamsters 
which is un offence against logic, taste and the 
classical canons. 

Finally, any word or phrase may replace x, 
which permits every kind of debauchery and 
heinousness: 

3 (illegal);? 

Illegals stny in the nest until they feel better 
or 

3 (Dishwasher);? 

Dishwasher the way ! spoke Iwforc I had false teeth. 

In an even worse outburst of anomie, the 
responsibility for luying down the pun is placed 
on the questioner, who must therefore, fright- 
eningly, be assumed to know the answer 
already, he is manipulated, willy-nilly , into 
asking Seth who. Cook who, Nouh who, 
Hawaii who. and even, unforgivably, Ode-lay- 
ee Who? 

Be assured that standards have not fallen so 
low everywhere. In my own laboratory, wc are 
at present working on many new projects, 
especially the reversed, Hungarian (Nagy- 
Nagy) or Chinese Knock joke. A specimen will 
suffice. 

Knock-knock. 

Who’s then? 

Kuan-Ycw. 

Who tor which) Kuan-Yew? 

O-Sci Kuan-YewSee by the dawn's early 
light. ... 


Eric Hill. Spot’s Busy Year . 0 434 94303 7. 
Spot's Alphabet. 0 434 94299 5. Spot Tells the 
Time. 0 434 94301 0. Spots Learns to Count. 
0 434 94302 9. Heinemann. 75p each. Four col- 
ouring books with a minimal text and alternate 
full-colour illustrations. The characters are 
familiar from Where’s Spot and its successors. 
Jan PieiQkowski. ABC Colouring Book. 0 14 
050456 7 and J23 Colouring Book Puffin. £1.25 
each. Large format colouring books which will 
form part of Pierikowski's “Nursery Books” 


Betsy Maestro and Ellen del Vecchio. Big 
City Port. Illustrated by Guilio Maestro. Hip- 
.. po, £1.25. 0 Ji90 70319 5. First published in 
J983. A simplified butrtalUUcoxpJftriatloni in 
words and pictures of the operations of a mod- 
em city port. The bold pictures show with satis- 
fying clarity the tugs, tankers, pleasure bonts 
and liners which use the New York docks. 

Byron Barton. Building a House. 000 662265 / 

8. Airport. 0 00 662264 X. Picture Lions. £1.25 
each. First published 1981 and 1982; Bold post- 
er-style pictures and simple texts explain the 
most basic practicalities of house-building and 
what goes on in un airport. These books should 
go a long way towards satisfying the craving for ; 
facts that the very young often manifest. 

Michael Rosen. Howto get out of the bath ... 
and other problems. Illustrated by Graham 
Round. Hippo. £2.50. 0 590 70299 8. First pub- . 
lislied in 1984. An anurchic, humorously in- 
tended activities book- which provides jokes, 
rhymes, doodlfes, cartoons, opportunities lor 
graffiti and sketches of various comic disasters; , 
all along the lines of “How po you get out of 
, „ the i hath?” r i:. ,,f. n'u 



BERT KITCHEN 
Animal Alphabet 

Illustrated in full colour by the author 

An alphabet book without words which challenges die reader In guess the identity of each 
animnl. One of the moat beautiful books for 1984. 

0741400244 32pp £6.50 

MARGARET WISE BROWN 
Goodnight Moon Room (A Pop-Up Book) 

Illustrated in full colour by Clement Hurd 

This delightful book, adapted from the author's classic talc Goodnight Moon, Ls Intended for 
thnvery youngest age- group and is ideal for looking atom! reading at bedtime. 

0744400260 lOpp (4 double page spreads 8c a triple page spread with fold down)£Ti.9f> 

RENATE KOZIKOWSKI 
Titus Bear Board Books 
Illustrated in full colour by the author 

Your buby board books; the title or each explains the story Une. 

Titus BcurGtxa to Town 07444 00341 Titus Hear Goes to the Bead i 0744400376 

Titus Bear Goes to School 07-14400368 Titus Bear Goes to Bed 07444 0038 4 

Each book: 7 spreads, text & cover £1 .95 

JOHN GORDON 
Catch Your Death 
And Other Ghost Stories 
Illustrated in black & white by JeretnyFord 

Nine spine-dulling talcs in this new ghostly collection from a master of the short story. 
074440020 5 I20pp £5.05 

CATHERINE STORR 


Two’s Company 

IWo sisters, on holiday in France, meet aooupleof students, and Catherine SLorr examines tho 
developing relationships with sensitivity ana humour. 

0744400392 128pp May £5.95 


0744400392 128pp May £5.95 

Reissue 

Marianne Dreams 

Illustrated in black & white fry Marjorie Ann Watts 
Catherine Slones most important book from LhepasL ’Marianne Dreams is based on an idea at 
once so simple and so coropcllingthat you wonder why it has never been used before.’ TLS 
0744400511 192pp May £5.95 

Fantasia Series: A new series of quality fiction for 9-12 year 
olds in the area of fantasy — comical, magical and mysterious. 

HELEN CRESSWELL 

Ellie and the Hagwitch 

Illustrated m black & white by Jonathon Heap 

A fantasy, set in the part, about a young girl who realises she can fbnee future events. 

074440009 0 80pp £4.95 

ALEX MARTIN 
Boris the Tomato 

Rtuspraiedinblack^whUebyJ - v - ; 

A ramie allegory, set in n greenhouse in Kent, about a tomato who plots lo take over the 
world... 

074440028 7 96pp £4.95 

JEAN VA>f LEEUWEN 
The Great Rescue Operation 

Illustrated in black & white byMargol Apple 

Three mice live U up in a department dare, until one of them gets sold whilo asleep inadolU 
pram... 

0744400228 ISfipp £4.95 

RODNEY PEPPfe 

Make Your Own Paper Toys 

Illustrated m black & white and colour 

Hmlogttphj, diagrams and illustrations are used to demonstrate the construction of ten 
movable toys, and (lie author encourages young loyinakcna Lo develop their own Idea9 beyond 
thabaalcinilriMriowgiyoninthobook. 

074440020 1 32pp May. £4.95 _ 
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Would-be historians 


Kenneth Q. Morgan 

ROY BURRELL 

The Oxford Children’s History 

Volume 1: Earliest' Times to the Last Stuarts 

368pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95. 

0199181861 

PETER and MARY SPEED 
TheOxford Children's History 
Volume 2: The Making of the Modem Age 
356pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95. 

0 19918187 X 

Writing history for adults need not be unduly 
complicated. There are readily intelligible 
source materials; there are few problems of 
methodology orof language; grown-up readers 
can readily understand the sequential nature of 
history if only because they, too, have a past. 

As Gibbon remarked, history is the most popu- 
lar kind of writing because it can adapt itself to 
the highest or the lowest capacity. History for 
children, however, is a far more hazardous and 
demanding enterprise, much too serious a 
business to be left to mere historians. For 
younger children, it is most complicated and 
difficult of all. To engage the interest and im- 
agination of a young child in remote events and 
persons long dead, while keeping a distinction 
between legend and established fact, fairy stor- 
ies, folk memories and verifiable record, is a 
challenge before which many have floundered. 
Yet the need remains, and the passion for his- 
tory in our schools (despite the recent endorse- 
ment of the subject by Sir Keith Joseph) re- 
mains undimmed. This new two-volume Ox- 
ford Children's History, therefore, is most wel- 
come as a courageous and ambitious attempt to 
provide a continuous survey of the past two 
thousand years, not exactly of British history 
but of history from the British point of view. 
There is an abundance of superb illustrative 
material in vivid colour - drawings, photo- 
i graphs , graphs, maps, the occasional strip car- 
: toon - which arc genuine aids to the text and 
i carefully integrated with it. There is no fore- 
i word to explain the object of the enterprise, 
i but it would seem that children of the eight to 
; eleven age-group are the intended readers for 
; the first volume and slightly older children for 
; the second. Each will be avidly read and trea- 
j sured by the new generation of would-be 
historians for many years to come. 

The first volume is a total success. In a series 
; of lively sketches, brisk accounts are offered of 
the major developments in British history from 
1 .. the prehistoric Celts down to the Glorious Re- 
j volution (still so named) in 1688. Roy Burrell's 
i : method is to intersperse factual summaries on 
■ social, political, religious or cultural develop- 
| merits, with interviews with such varied 
| personalities as Roman legionaries, (he com- 
1 pUcrs of Domesday Book, or the rival suppor- 
;( teft in the English Civil War. In addition, a 
! : successful technique Is to provide accounts of a 
f typical "life in the day” of a medieval baron, a 
I < peasant threatened by theBlack Death, a Tudor ■ 
’ merchant or whomever. The treatment Is 
businesslike and unsentimental. King Alfred, 
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for instance, appears as a law maker and educ- 
ationalist, rather than in the context of those 
tiresome cakes. The Spanish Armada is dis- 
cussed in terms of naval strategy rather than of 
Drake's leisure -time interests. The effects are 
invariably well-judged, and the information 
deftly packaged to meet the remorselessly 
sceptical demands of a young child. Only 
perhaps at the end, where a neat account of 
Wren’s church-building leads on to four attrac- 
tive but inadequately signposted pages on 
Stuart art and architecture, without guidance 
to the young reader as to what he or she is being 
shown, docs the level seem a trifle inappropri- 
ate. On balance, though, the book is most 
effective, imaginative, colourful in every 
sense, with a pacy narrative (a strip cartoon 
tnkes us swiftly through thirteenth and four- 
teenth-century politics from Henry III to 
Edwardlli) and' always a joy to handle. "For a 
lucid, attractive guide to earlier British history 
to stimulate younger children, this book could 
hardly be bettered. 

Peter and Mary Speed have a far more diffi- 
cult task of compression and interpretation in 
tnking British history from the early eighteenth 
century down to 1982 (or so it would appear, 
since in Volume 1 the good ship Mary Rose 
remains firmly on the sea bottom). As noted 
above, the authors seem to aim at a somewhat 
older age-group; by the same token, their suc- 
cess may be a shade less complete. The use of 
the interview technique here seems rather 
more forced. While the unscripted views of, 
say, a medieval serf or an eighteenth-century- 
yeoman farmer seem natural enough, the idea 
of such a communication from Sir Edward 
Grey on the causes of war in 1914, Beveridge 
on his White Paper of 1942, and (most improb- 
ably of all) Molotov on Russian foreign policy 
after 1945, may strain a child’s credulity. The 
approach is more thematic and less chrono- 
logical than in the first volume. Thus, from the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, successive chap- 
ters deal with transport and exploration from 
early ocean liners to the conquest of Everest; 
school and work from Dickensian schools to 
North Sea oil; home life and leisure from the 
Victorian music-hall down to the age of the 
cinema; the countryside up to entry into the 
Common Market; and “the People and their 
Rights" from the Victorian poor to recent Im- 
migrants (Italians rather than blacks, oddly 
enough). The effect of this on a child trying to 
gain an overall sense of what it might have been 
like to live in, say, Edwardian Britain, cannot 
but be confusing. Again, the last six chapters 
advance from purely British history to a survey 
of international developments - Hitler's Ger- 
many, Khrushchev's Russia, Mao's China, 
Nehru’s India and Kennedy’s America. At the 
very least , children will be left asking questions 
about the histories prior to 1918 of these 
nations into whose affairs tbey.are belatedly 
thrust.. 

The emphasis, no doubt correctly, inon soc- 
ial history —the early chapters on new technic- 
al improvements in agriculture, industry and 
transport; later ones oh welfare policy and 
family life are excellently done. But the exclu- 
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sion of any treatment of politics, and the con- 
centration on the impersonal, synoptic view, 
are overdone. History is certainly not about 
chaps, at least in this version. Readers of 
Volume 1 were variously introduced to Alfred, 
William the Conqueror, More, Cromwell, 
even a monkish chronicler like Jocelyn of 
Brakelonde. Children reading Volume 2. 
however, learn about the campaigns of two 
world wars without being told of the existence 
of Lloyd George (who appears unidentified in 
a painting of the Treaty of Versailles) or Win- 
ston Churchill. They hear of Kosygin and Her- 
bert Hoover but not Gladstone and Disraeli. 
They read of votes for women but not for men. 
Wales and Scotland are forgotten; the Celts, 
indeed, are left safely in their wooden hill-forts 
worshipping their tribal gods in prehistoric 
times. Finally, it is regrettable that some of the 
themes emphasized in Volume 1 disappear 
from view thereafter, and that the two volumes 
are left unconnected. On the other hand, 
among the second volume’s many merits are a 
full and fair-minded treatment of recent Com- 


monwealth and colonial history. The handling 
of such explosive matters as the comparative 
living standards of different social classes in the' 
industrial age, law and order, sexual and racial 
discrimination, or Britain’s relationship to Ire- 
land and Europe is balanced and discriminat- 
ing. In such a volume, the section on the 
physical rigours of “washday” through the ages 
is a stroke of genius. There are very few factual 
errors, although the account of the state of 
British industry in 1891 , given by a “Lancashire 
cotton manufacturer" seems unduly bullish, 
given Britain's perceived commercial and in- 
dustrial difficulties then. The total of unem- 
ployed workers in America in 1939, while s'er 
.ions enough, was far less than the 13 million 
alleged here. 

Despite these qualifications, both volumes 
deserve a very wide readership as superbly 
designed and admirably comprehensive 
attempts to introduce younger children, just 
launching out into the world of books and 
fighting free from the octopod embrace of Bly- 
ton, to the essence of their society and its past. 


A sense of change 


Tim Halliday 

GRAHAM UNDERHILL 
Out of the Wood 

32pp. Oxford University Press. £5.95. 

0 19273153 X _ 

A single thousand-year-old oak tree has been a 
passive witness to changes in its immediate 
surroundings whose scale and variety are ex- 
perienced by many generations of humans. 
The very different viewpoint on historical 
change that its longevity affords is explored, in 
words and pictures, in this attractive book. We 
begin in 850 ad when a jay buries but fails to 
retrieve an acorn and proceed, as the young 
oak grows, through a series of changes in land 
use and historical events, such as the Black 
Death, to the late nineteenth century, when 
the oak, finally felled by a storm, is cut up for 
timber and made into furniture. The book ends 
with contemporary children planting an acorn, 
initiating the next thousand year cycle. 

This format makes one point very vividly, 
that what we like to think of as natural country- 
side is nothing of the sort. The natural history, 
of Britain has been completely transformed 
several times by human activities. Gone are the 


mature forests that once covered most of Bri- 
tain and with them wild boar, bears and 
wolves. Most oak trees now stand as solitary . 
and isolated remnants of ancient woodlands, 
admired and preserved for their individual 
grandeur. The oak in this book, initially part of 
a dense forest teeming with wildlife, then of a 
woodland methodically and intensively man- 
aged and exploited by human^ finally becomes 
an ornamental feature of the parkland sur- 
rounding a stately home. 

Graham Underhill’s illustrations have a dis- 
tinctly Pre-Raphaelite look, with their atten-- . 
tion to detail, rather contrived composition 
and foreshortened perspective. The plants and 
animals are beautifully painted with a fine 
rendering of texture and light. The human fig- . 
ures, however, are rather wooden and lifeless., 
This is an appealing book which , in a subtle and 
entertaining way, conveys a particular sense of 
historical change that is not achieved in more 
conventional history books. By describing 
the oak tree's relationship with both people . 
and wildlife, the author also neatly emphasizes ■ 
the point that the human species has an inti- 
mate and complex relationship with the rest of 
nature. While we modify and exploit our en- . 

. vironment, wc remain totally dependent on it,, 
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Jennifer Creer 

Two recent series for pre-readers try to prove 
that learning can be fun. Kestrel’s “Maths- 
pops” by Ray Marshall and Korky Paul aim to 
teach the mathematical concepts of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division by 
making use of currently popular paper en- 
gineering techniques. Each small-format book 
is devoted to a single numerical skill with a 
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separate calculation on each double-page 
spread. The answer is always given in the form 
of a “pop-out", which contains items depicted 
in the question together with the numerical 
answer (for example, 2 owls + 1 owl = 3 owls). 
Lively cartoon-style pictures incorporate ... 
things likely to appeal to children; mice. fr°8$j 
soldiers, bananas. This humorous approach 
does not really lend itself to the teaching o 
simple mathematical principles and the T 10 ?’ 
up” pictures arc more distracting than informa- 
tive. The books blight help a slow learner , by 
presenting information in a more varied manner . 
but the style and design are too simple to appepf • 
to children over five. ' • , j • 

Zebra Books’ “First Moth” series: is laun- 
ched with four slim volumes, each g 

. to cover a different mathematical skill. TW p*®’ 1 . 
tures are clear and brightly coloured with mpuB" ... 
al obstrusive detail to distract the* reader irpp 1 ^. 
matter in hand. In Counting various 
added to a monster’s outline to give it ® 
feature: each in association with a clear 
number (2 two eyes; 3 three horuSj , • 

. One Out uses the same monster. Shapes JWJSr? 
too much information each page afld.fe e cq . 

ing manner: small children will find it 
appreciate the association of shapes - 
balloon, square = apron, rectangle = 8 Wv - 
and Little , though often entertaining. ^ 

perhaps any picture book must, to cpnvey w - 
. ideas of fast, slow, soft nr 1 h gr ^- • ' • 'fr 
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Myths and myth-makers 


S. S. Prawer 

JOHN M. ELLIS 

One Fairy Story Too Many: The Brothers . 
Grimm and Their Tales 
214pp. University of Chicago Press. £14.85. 
0226205460 

As late as 1974 Iona and Peter Opie, in The 
Classic Fairy Tales, felt able to speak of the 
Brothers Grimm as “the first to write the tales 
down in the way ordinary people told them, 
and not attempt to improve. them”. Evidence 
to the contrary had been piling up for years, 
leading Richard M. Dorson, for instance , to 
speak of the Kinder- und Hausmfirchen as 
“that celebrated but misguided enterprise”. 
The Opies seem to have been uneasily aware 
that something was amiss - witness asides like 
“They did not always adhere to the high stan- 
dards they set themselves’’ - but it is only now, 
after the publication of John M. Ellis's timely 
book, that the full evidence of what the 
Brothers Grimm really did tins become avail- 
able to English-speaking readers. German 
renders have had the relevant documents be- 
fore them for some lime; but nil too many of 
them were so blinded by preconceptions fos- 
tered by the Grimms themselves that they 
failed to draw the full conclusions towards 
which the evidence pointed. There can be no 
doubt, now, that far from gathering their tales 
from the lips of peasants, domestic servants 
and the like, the Grimms used mainly educ- 
ated, middle-class informants from tlieir own 
region of Hesse, along with printed sources 
from further afield. Their description of one of 
their principal informants, the famous “MSr- 
chenfrau" portrayed by Ludwig Grimm and 
more recently by Maurice Sendak, would seem 
to be deliberately misleading. Dorothea was 
not the simple German “Bftuerin" the Grimms 
sought to depict: she was literate, middle-class 
(though d£dassle by poverty), of Huguenot 
provenance, with French (not German) as her 
first language. She clearly knew her Perrautt, 
and cannot therefore have been the unsullied 
folk-source of traditional Germanic mythology 
that the Grimms presented. 

Worse is to come. The Grimms destroyed all 
the manuscripts they had used when preparing 
the first edition of Kinder- und Hausmfirchen, 
a strange proceeding for antiquaries and folk- 
lorists who professed reverence for the mater- 
ial they had received from their informants. A 
copy of some of these manuscripts, however, 
had been sent to Gemens Brentano, who 
failed to return it and among whose papers it 
later turned up. Even here one cannot be sure 
that we have the material directly as it came 
from the informants; but a comparison of these 
early manuscripts - with what eventually 
appeared in the first edition of the Grimms' 
collection reveals large discrepancies which 
Professor Ellis shows up in welcome detail. He 
also demonstrates, as several earlier critics 
have done, 1 that Wjlhelm Grimm materially 
changed and elaborated the tales from pne 
edition to the next. Ellis's analysis of some of 
these changes shows clearly that they affect, 
not only the style, but also the narrative art* 
stance ttf the tales T events, characters, motiya-i 
tion arid theme. • !■ ■ ' - , . ' y ' ;• • • 

We can'snm lip t tic typical relationship between rite 
Grimms’ source material and the texts which they 
printed us follows. First, the source material is com- 
pletely recast and rewritten, and heavily elaborated, 
the result commonly being n doubling in length. 
Second, this process has totally destroyed the style 
and flavour of the original, the resulting tone being 
the creation of the brothers themselves. Third, any 
sense of the “voice” of the original story-tellers is 
completely obliterated in this process. . 

. The changes Ellis examines in detail reveal 
deliberate moralizing^ alterations of psycho- 
logically Important sUWiancc, ahd the intro- 
duction, into the revised later versions, of ele- 
ments of violence.and cruelty not present in the. 
earlier ones. He demonstrates that jn suc- 
cessive prefaces - but especially in the one 
Wilhelm Grimm wrote for the first edition - 
the Grimnts deliberately deceived their read- 
ers: thCy art proved disingenuous in their 
Recounts of in formants, and in statements like 
VNo particular has been eithef added, through 
qpr own .pbetie tejjreqtion, or jmproyc - d.£Q$ 
altere^.He suggest sfrirtnpr urat 'the Romans 
tic ' nationalism and populism -which, dictated' 
••• V h. ■ : ». /v 


the Grimms’ misleading prefaces so befogged 
some later German critics that they were un- 
able to interpret correctly the damning evi- 
dence they had themselves unearthed. The cri- 
tical opprobrium directed against Macpher- 
son’s “Ossian" versions, Ellis maintains, might 
with greater justice attach to the Grimms’ 
“tales for children and the household”; and 
while agreeing that this collection “presents 
two hundred tales that arc both charming and 
full of interest”, he asks us to “dispense with 
that added fairy tale with which they launched 
the collection - it is altogether one too many”. 

It appears, then, that Ellis does not set out to 
challenge the intrinsic fascination of these 
talcs. That is only as it should be: for while 
Macpherson’s “Ossian" is a historical curiosity 
not likely to be read for pleasure nowadays by 
anyone but specialists, the Grimms' talcs have 
been and will be enjoyed by generations of 
readers who care nothing about Germanic 
mythology, peasant or middle-class infor- 
mants, philological accuracy or misleading pre- 
faces. And while one cannot but agree that 
Ellis lias made out his case, some of us would 
have liked him at least to mention facts that do 
not wholly chime in with his principal conten- 
tions. He aptly demolishes the “peasant" status 
of Dorothea Vieltmann and “die altc Marie”; 
hut he says nothing al all about Johann Fried- 
rich Krause, a retired NCO from whom the 
most vivid soldiers’ tales in the collection de- 
rive and whose non-intellectual, sub-middle- 
class status is touchingly revealed by the 
phonetically spelt letter of July 26, 1823 in 
which he asks his benefactors, the Grimms, for 
the gift of a cast-off pair of trousers. There are 
ntso limes when one feels that awkward facts 
which are mentioned receive a less than gener- 
ous commentary. Take the following com- 
ments on a passage in the Grimms’ “The Frog- 
King. or Iron Henry": 

In this tale, a little girl meets a frog who turns into a 
handsome prince, whom she mnrries. So far, this 
might sound like a “beauty and the beast” story, hut 
the little girl here behaves abominably towards the 
frog, and it is an act of violence (she throws him 
against (he wall in a fit of rage) which turns him back 
into his real self, not any generosity toward him. 
How, (hen, does the little girl deserve her prince, or 
her tranquil future with him? The Grimms were 
perhaps more concerned with some kinds of moral 
questions than with others. 

The Grimms may surely be given credit for 
their sensitivity to the psychological import 
and meaning of the story they here retell - the 
story of a girl growing up, struggling against 
paternal decrees, against what seems tike a 
violation of her privacy, against a sexuality 
which at first appears loathsome but is later 
found to be surprisingly beautiful, enriching 
and comforting. 

At this she really got furious, picked him up and 
hurled him against the wall as hard as she could, 
saying: “Now you'll sleep, you horrid frog.” 

But when he dropped to the Qoor he was no longer a 
frog, but a prince with bcautihil gentle eyes; and he, 
at her father's wish, became her dear companion and 
husband. 

Let us, by all means, heed Professor Ellis’s 
demonstrations df the Grimms' sleights of 
hand - no scholar, indeed, can afford to 
neglect them; but let us also continue to enjoy . 
the works of art the. Brother? launched into the , 
world^ahd not Wfljrjv too mpchqrtpo cpoijiiMtfr: i, 
ly About their provenance atia status' ’ 


The twenty-first Bologna Children’s Book Fair 
will be held from April 5 to 8. The theme of the .. . 
fair (his year is “The child and the computer, a . 

1 challenge for publishers”. There will be exhibit > . 
(tons devoted to computer software, Including j 
the demonstration of educational and inFormU- 
; iion programmes by Italian, French, American 
. and British companies. Leisure software and 
computer games will nlso be presented .1 Coin- . 
panics such as. Iret-Apple, IBM .Hewlett- 
Packard, Atari and Olivetti will he ! demon- ; 

. strnting their range of machines and hardware ! 

1 and there Will be a display of specialized magh- " 
zincs and computer periodicals. Publisher*! 'MH ■ : 
be demonstrating electronic books arid leisure ' 
software ancj a “soft" artist, expert in eieglfo- 
- pld graphics, music software and expressive 
i teaching will display his skills .One, day will]» 
i ^Ven oVer to lectures, semfnais and discu^. , 

' , sions -bn co mpulqr. techn ology apdits'fmpl frst : ; , 
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Everybody’s reading 
FABER books! 

The Golden Bees 

Mary Ray 

j Elg F It began as a joke, when Princess Leda's 

wSla & ^ brother stole one of the sacred bee 

earrings and hid it in an oil-jar, which 
ftra. Ay was then sold. The loss was serious for 

I^cda, who was soon to take part in the 
bee dance in honour of the Goddess. 


A Dragon in Glass 4 

June Counsel 

Sam was on his way to school when he 
noticed the little dragon tangled up in 
the swings. He stopped to free it, and it 
promptly ate up his lunch. After that. 
Scales took up residence in Glass 4, and 
lessons became rather lively! Drawings 
by Jill Bennett. 0571132499 £5.25 

Here Gomes Joe 

R. Maty Stevens 

Joe was too young to go to school but he 
was always busy looking after his mother, 
visiting Grandma and playing with his 
big sister Kate. These stories about a 
small boy discovering the world alxnit 
him arc ideal for reading aloud to the 
very young. Drawings by Vancssn 
Julia n-Ottie. 0 571151727 £4.95 


The youngbard Kcnofer (of Song of 
Thunder} ottered his help, and followed 
the jar in a quest that led him from 
Melos across Greece to the far island of 
Ithaka. 0571132014 £5.95 

Isabel’s Double 

Kenneth UHington 
Mike was on his way to the art summer 
school when he first saw Isabel. When 
she reappeared at the school that 
evening she angrily denied the 
encounter of the afternoon - so angrily 
chat Mike was bewildered until he 
learned the whole truth. Psychiatrists 
thought Isal>cl torally neurotic; only 
Mike believed her, for only he had seen 
her double. 0571111972 £5.50 
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-Exciting Young Fiction from Dent- 

How to Stop a Train with One Finger 
Adventures with Jeremy James 
DAVID HENRY WILSON 

Illustrated by FRED APPS 

A further series of entertaining and light-hearted stories about the Irrepressible Jeremy 
James and his long-suffering family. Ages 5+ 

Ava liable £5.95 

Maura’s Angel 

LYNNE REID BANKS 

With black-and-white drawings by ROBIN JACQUES 
A thrilling story set in contemporary Belfast — about the everyday courage of Maura and . 

her family In the face of violence - with a saving touch of magic. Ages 8+ 
'Funny, touching, moving and gripping. . . will surely be recognized aaoneofthemost- 
outstanding of recent children's books.’ Linda Veal man, British Book News 

19 April £6.50 

The Changeover 

A Supernatural Romance 

MARGARET MAHY 

A brilliant new novel from the 1982 Carnegie 
Medal Winner. Her most powerful book yet 
and the first written specifically for teenagers. 
It is the story of Laura whose supernatural 
powers remain latent until shelsforcedto 
experience a ‘changeover* to save her small 
brother from being preyed upon by horrifying 
Carmody Braque. 

, Si: May £6.95 

Goody HaU 

Story and pictures by 
NATALIE BABBITT ; 

A distinctive and witty mystery story from one 




of America’s top-sell ing children’s writers, . 
i .. 1 Ages 11+ 

- . , SI May £ 6.95 ; : * 
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Fact and fantasy: German children’s books 
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Sybil Schonfeldt 

German children’s books are particularly diffi- 
cult to characterize. Since the Second World 
War about 40 per cent of the books published 
in Germany, Austria or Switzerland have been 
translations, and about two-thirds of these 
translations from English. Enid Blyton and 
Agatha Christie are among the most popular 
and best-selling authors, but books by Joan 
Aiken. Judith Kerr and Roald Dahl are also 
well known, as are the familiar classics of chil- 
dren’s literature - Mary Poppins, Winnie the 
Pooh, Mowgli and. Alice. The Hobbit was 
translated in 1957 and E. Nesbit's Arden stor- 
ies appeared in 1959 and 1960. These fantasy 
stories have therefore been accessible in Ger- 
man for over twenty years, but they were not 
immediately popular. They had appeared too 
soon for public taste, and were found to be too 
English. 

The right moment caine in October 1978. 
Der kleine Hobbit nppenred on the Spiegel list 
of best sellers, the first children's book to do 
so, The Lord of the Rings a year later, and they 
have never entirely left it. The hooks set a 
national fashion, and influenced German chil- 
dren’s books as hardly any other books had 
done before. In 1980, the first German fantasy 
story for children, Michael Endc’s huge Un- 
endiiche Geschiciue (The Nevcrending Story, 
reviewed in the. TLS on November 25, 1983), 
went straight to the top of the list of best 
sellers. These books started something else 
new in Germany: they made adults read chil- 
dren's books. Ende's book went through eight 
printings In the first year, pirated editions were 
on sale, m university towns in particular; and 
every newspaper, every chat-show discussed 
Ende. Some said that two generations were 
catching up on the fairy-tales which they had 
missed during the years of the war and of the 
economic miracle. Alternatively, perhaps, 
both children and adults need an endless story 
about a small, fat boy with' glasses who, when 
the land of Phant&sicn is threatened with total 
annihilation, saves it for its child Empress by 
making it come into existence again, entirely 
by his own power of imagination. The genera- 
tion without a future evidently needs the con- 
solation pf stories in which life has a meaning, 
Stories in which- a perfectly ordinary boy with 
,no heroic characteristics is able to cope with 
real problems when others fail . to dp so. 

’ .Ende’s success encouraged German pub- 
■lishers, and they slarted.to bring out books that 
were as fantastic and as long as Ende’s 430- 
page story. The /publisher Herder produced , 
another .“SchmOker'V as . big fat, books' lire 
called in German, Der weisse TVof/(The White 
Wolf) by KSthe Redieis(351 pages). This tells 
the story of three children of three different 
nationalities who winder through a Forbidden 
Land, and survive Incredible dangers to over- 
come the Evil Ones and restore peace.- Mdr- 
c/jf/i mo)td (Fairytale Moon) by Wolfgang and 
Hejke' Hohlbaum (395 pages) Ix 'a highly 
coloured and gripplng story about Kim who 
has tp fjght' his way through to the land of 
Mflrchenmbhd, 'The last pnd best example is i 


last year’s Stein und Flfite (Stone and Flute) 
(818 pages) by Hans Bemmann, a well-known 
translator of English and American stories. 
The setting is the timeless world of deep 
forests, mighty castles with enchantresses who 
can turn themselves into falcons and wolves, 
but the boy Lauscher with his magic flute is also 
the hero of a classic Entwickhtngsroman . 

Until recently there were relatively few 
books which dealt with the Nazi period. My 
own book Sonderappell (Emergency Call-up), 
which was published in 1979, is an account in 
fictional form of the last months of the 
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The small Olympian bear, one of Helen O.xcnbury’s 
illustrations to The Quangle Wangle’s Hat by 
Edward Lear (Helnemann. £5.95. 043495596), 
which is reissued this month. 

Reichsarbeitsdlenst, the German Labour Ser- 
vice and the collapse at the end of the war. I 
wanted to record for my sons what it was like 
but most people asked me whether it was really 
necessary to drag these stories into thfe light 
again. Then Holocaust was seen on television, 
and almost immediately the subject of the. 
repressed past was in vogue, publishers began 
accepting stories of this kind. Most of them 
were autobiographical: Elisabeth Hofer’s 
childhood in Vienna in Worn, for example, or 
the BerUn of Klaus Kordqp’s Einer wle Frank 
(Someone like Frank): Particularly moving, 
and reminiscent of the best African stories of 
pons Lessing, is Stefanie Zwelg's Ein Murid- 
volt Erde (A. Mouthful of Earth), the story of a 
man who escapes from Hitler to Africa but 
never ceases to fee) a stranger, there, while his 
•daughter makes friends with African? and finds 
a real home in the wilderness; until the end of 
the war, when she has to return to Germany. 

Hpvveyer; German children’s bbojes are not. 
only concerned 'w^tfi 'fantasy apd the recent 
past. Publishers have just discovered the very 
young reader and there are a number of series 
in which several authors have written particul- 
arly witty and poetic texts for small children , all 


of them illustrated. Recent examples are Irina 
Korschunow’s Der Findefuchs (The Finder 
Fox), who loses his mother and finds a new 
family, or Paul Maar’s Die vergessene Ti3r(The 
Forgotten Door), through which father and 
children togetherfind their way into the happy 
land of childhood. 

There are always far too few humorous 
books for children. Fortunately in recent years 
a few authors have appeared who have man- 
aged to strike a more light-hearted note. 
Margret Rettich , one of the best German illus- 
trators, has begun to tell stories from her own 
village environment, Wirkllch wahre Geschlch- 
ten Really True Stories). Simon antf'Desi 
Ruge have developed a totally original, fresh 
and impudent narrative style in Katze mil Hut 
(The Cat and its Hat). Hilke Raddatz illus- 
trates her own extraordinary stories like Der 
Erpresser eon Bockenheim (The Blackmailer 
of Bockenheim), which is about a very fat dog 
in which every child will recognize a boy who 
has been fattened up by his mother and turned 
into a monster. This story exemplifies the de- 
sire of many authors to make children more 
aware of themselves and others. Children’s 
books are seen as a weapon against the isola- 
tion which often leads to violence. The popular 
Austrian author, Erwin Moser, for example, 
tells idyllic stories, full of sly fun about cats, 
mice and people, such as Der Mond hinter den 
Scheunen The Moon behind the Barns) but his 
real achievement has been to portray children 
as members of society and to challenge them to 
behave accordingly. In his Grossvater-Ges- 
chichten (Grandfather Stories) he depicts the 
ideal but not always easy situation of genera- 
tions living together. There is a wave of interest 
in the subject of old age and death, and rela- 
tionships with grandparents are a frequently 
recurring theme. 

Writers of stories for adolescents on the 
other hand are definitely expected to deal with 
the problems of the present day. Three suc- 
cessful authors, who do 091 only write for chil- 
dren are Max von der Grfln whose Die Vor- 
stadtkrokodile (The Suburban Crocodiles) is 
the story of a disabled boy, Peter Hfirtling 
whose Ben liebt Anna (Ben loves Anna) is 
about first love, and Gudhin Pauscwang whose. 
Die Not der Familie Caldera (The Distress of 
the Caldera Family) is about poverty in South 
America; her Die Leizten Kinder von 
Schewenbom (The . Last Children of 
Schewenbom) describes . an atomic bomb 
attack and its consequences in a village in 
Hess?. There would also appear to. be a grow- 
ing interest in conservation and the environ-* 
ment. The first factual books have recently 
appeared, and Jorg Steiner and Jorg Muller’s 
novel Die Eisblumenwald (The Ice Forest), In 
which some children take an iceberg from the 
Pole to the thirsty desert and succeed in plant- 
ing a wood, is at the top of the best-seller lists. 

German children's books are now, on the' 
whole; of higher quality than ever before, not 
least because of their internationalism and the 
pdssibilities of comparison .which this affords. 
Great progress has been made over the past 
five years and the range is how rich in themes, 
idea? and styles. ■ 1 . ‘ 
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Children’s Books and the Chocolate Factory, 
a one-day conference on the marketing of chil- : 
dron’s books, organized by the Children's 1 
Book Circle took place on February 14. A 
report on the conference is now available from 
Helen Trlsk, The Bodlcy Head, 9 Bow Street, 
London WC1 , price £5. 1 

The winner of the 984 Guardian Awardjor 
chidren’s fiction has Just been onounced. The 
award was won by TheShecp-PigbyDtek King- 
Smith, illustrated by Mary Raynor (Gpllan.cz), 
Jill Paton Walsh was awarded the Universe ; 
Literary Prize for A Parcel of Patterns ;(K?S: 
trel). The winner of the 1983 Kurt Mas^hlw. ' 
Award is Anthony Browne’s Gorilla , (Jw“. 
MgcRae). .4 • -ij 
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Letter 



'The Sinking of the 
Belgrano' 

Sir, - Lawrence Freedman (March 9) demons- 
trated beyond reasonable doubt that the War 
Cabinet could not have known the terms of the 
Peruvian peace initiative until after the Bcl- 
grano was sunk. He knows, what anyone who 
worked during the Second World War in 
military or naval intelligence knows, how long 
it takes for intelligence to be gathered, en- 
ciphered, deciphered, transmitted, evaluated 
and finally brought to bear on operations, 
either by modifying or reinforcing plans 
already being implemented. 

Arthur Gavshon and Desmond Rice (Let- 
ters, March 23) ask whether British govern- 
ments are to subordinate themselves to the 
military logic of their Chiefs of Staff and allow 
the Chiefs "to transcend the judgments of 
democratically elected leaders". At no time 
did this happen. The democratically elected 
members of Parliament on both Conservative 
and Labour benches destroyed in 1980 Nicho- 
las Ridley's proposals for settlement of the 
issue. Both sides overwhelmingly endorsed the 
dispatch of the Task Force to retake the islands 
if peace initiatives failed. Mr Hnig's peace 
initiative did fail; and immediately the Argen- 
tine forces attacked British vessels, and the 
War Cabinet similarly authorized attacks. 

If the authors' rhetoric means anything, it 
means that the Prime Minister should have 
taken command of the Task Force herself and 
decided what each individual commander 
should do. The Prime Minister may have 
recalled the lessons of the botched operation of 
Suez and determined to do no such thing. Once 
the shooting began, it was for the naval and 
military commanders to implement the policy 
of the War Cabinet. Quite rightly the Royal 
Navy was ordered to search out and destroy, if 
possible, the enemy's fleet. 

After the Battle of Jutland the Germans won 
a propaganda victory; but the outcome of that 
battle was that the German High Seas Fleet 
never again left port. After the sinking of the 
Belgrano, the Argentine fleet never chal- 
lenged the Task Force. Are the authors of this 
book seriously suggesting that after hostilities 
had already begua, the naval command should 
have been willing to see the Task Force cruise 
around the Falklands waiting for some fresh 
political initiative? Had they done so they 
would justly have been criticized for leaving it 
at the mercy of a pre-emptive strike. . 

NOfiL ANNAN. 

House of Lords, London SW1. 

T. S. Eliot 

Sir, - The poem which 1 Matthew Evans (Let- 
ters, March 16) calls “The Love Song of St 
Sebastian" exists in a number of forms. And its 
textual correctness, is by no means as cut and 
dried as be suggests. There is an untitled 
eighty-four-line poem, there Is an untitled 
fifty- line poem, and there is a titled (hirty- 
eight-line poem. These versions can be seen; 
variously, at the Huntington Library, McKel- 
din Library and New York Publio Library. It is 
surprising Mr Evans doesn't appear to know 
this. There are Indeed variant drafts qf unpub- 
lished EUot poems Jn'American aniversiljcs. It 
might be helpful if Fabeis were to allow reput*, > 
able scholars to publish definitive textual 
attributions. 

B. J. SAWYER. 

30 Church Lane, London SW19. 


Sir, - 1 offer the following as a supplement to 00 R| 

the discussion in your columns of Michael 
Hastings's play Tom and Vlv. This material Si 
appeared ini an essay, in the Fall/Winter 1975 
issue of Confrontation (published by Long Sir, 
Island University) of which I am editor;. The that 
writer, Brigld O’Donovan, was T. S. Eliot’s MS| 
secretary for two years, from 1934 to 1936, and Arc 

as she wrote in her memoir she was ip love with : unit 
her boss. Therefore Her view must be regarded inat 

as coming from the most sympathetic of obser- • OA 
Vers, Yet a reader may discern in Ms O'Dono- pap 
van’s description an unwitting exposure of side 
Eliot’s reserve! of: coldness, a pattern pf be- of t 
havipur in the poet that must have resulted in ' I 
humiliation and anguish for his. first wife. •>. how 
fn 1975:!^P’pqgQW^^ v^; A^Y:^ 

Srod after I began my jeb.T discovered that odeiof (elb 


my tasks was to deal with visits to the office by Mrs. 
(Vivienne) Eliot, from whom he was separated. I 
was given my instructions by the other secretaries. 
Not a word from him. The telephonist would inform 
me that Mrs. Eliot was in the waiting room. I would 
ring TSE and he would thank me. 1 would go down 
and explain that it was not possible for Mrs. Eliot to 
see her husband, and that he was well. Mrs. Eliot, I 
now understand, suffered from schizophrenia, but at 
the time I had no idea what was the matter. She was a 
slight, pathetic, worried figure, badly dressed and 
very unhappy, her hands screwing up her handker- 
chief as she wept. It was a sad contrast from her busy, 
interested husband. Meanwhile TSE would be slip- 
ping down and out of the building. When I thought 
he had had enough time to get out, depending on 
what he was doing, I would try to bring the interview 
with Mrs. Eliot to an end. For the rest of the day 
Eliot would be on edge, talking even more slowly 
and hesitantly than usual, and we would keep our 
mutual contacts to a minimum. 

The entire text of her essay is available from 
Confrontation magazine, English Department, 
C.W. Post College of Long Island University, 
Greenvale, New York 11548. 

MARTIN TUCKER. 

English Department, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, New York 11201. 

'Spreading the Word' 

Sir, - In my review (March 2) of Simon Black- 
burn’s book Spreading the Word 1 briefly con- 
sidered what reasons Blackburn might have for 
advocating a "projectivist" view of moral 
values, a view which takes our moral utter- 
ances to be expressive of our emotions and 
attitudes rather than as descriptive of mind- 
independent facts. I observed, as a prelimin- 
ary, that such a view cannot be plausibly de- 
rived from the way we ordinarily treat moral 
sentences, because of their asscrtoric form nnd 
our habit of declaring them true or false; it 
would be different if they were overtly ex- 
clamatory or imperative or some such, in which 
case Blackburn’s contrast would be marked on 
the surface of moral utterances. Not wishing to 
convict Blackburn of failing to appreciate this 
point, I noted that he acknowledges it (how 
could one not?). In his letter (March 16) Black- 
bum accuses me of making a “serious mistake" 
in attributing this recognition to him. I am 
perplexed by this accusation, and can only say 
that he does in several places have the good 
sense to make the point I attributed to him, for 
example: “Nobody denies that the surface phe- 
nomena of language - the fact that we use 
moral predicates, and apply truth and falsity to 
the judgements we make when we use them- 
pose a problem for projectivism” (pl96). His 
insistence that I have seriously misunderstood 
him seems to derive from taking my words out 
of context and putting a quite unintended 
interpretation upon them. 

Blackburn goes on to diagnose what he takes 
to be my mistake; he 1 seems to think, for 
reasons that are obscure to me, that this stems 
from my adherence to a conception of the phil- 
osophy of language as solely concerned witb 
“the internal study of the semantics of different 
constructions", which in turn reflects my “un- 
usual and depressingly restrictive view of phil- 
osophy". I do not know how seriously I am 
supposed to take these remarks, but if they are 
intended to characterize how I think of phil- 
. oSophy then 1 cad only say that everything 1 
have «ver written in philosophy, ineluding fny 
rdyioty pf Bladtburn. ^aUy oonbtdfote-this 
characterization. Intended as a piece of sheer 
abuse, however, Blackburn's remarks strike 
me as entirely successful. 

COLIN McGINN. 

Department of Philosophy, University College Lon- 
don Qovrer Street, London WC1, 


Sidney's 'Old Arcadia' 

Sir, - R. E, Alton (Letters, March 16) tells me 
that I am “not entitled? to refer to the Ottley 
MS, which contains vorslons of someof the Old 
Arcadia poems. Since Oltley and Phlllipps are 
uniquely in agreement at several points, ; for 
instance in line 23 of the long Ovidian blason 
OA 62, a poem discussed by Croft both in his 
paper; and an appendix to it, I peirisliin con- 
sidering it relevant to the questionoft he status 
of the Phillipps text. V' 

I persist,: loo, in finding Croft’s account of 


embroideries (some of which are no more than 
added metaphors or synonyms), “it is not hard 
to imagine Harington coming into the room 
where the scribe was at work, looking over his 
shoulder, and dictating them on the spot” 

(p 65). 

For myself, 1 do find this hard to imagine, 
especially given the ineptitude of ihe scribes, 
on which we are nil agreed, and given also the 
high incidence of lacunae, which neither Croft 
nor Alton mentions. 

KATHERINE DUNCAN-JONES. 

Somerville College, Oxford. 

Sir, - The great length and venomous tone of 
R. E. Alton’s letter (March 16) speak for them- 
selves. While he rightly corrects the first of 
Katherine Duncan -Jones’s four points about 
P. J. Croft’s paper on the Phillipps manuscript 
of die Old Arcadia, he has not dealt adequately 
with the rest of them. In particular he dismisses 
the relevance of the Ottley manuscript. This 
docs not merely contain "some poems in the 
Arcadia", but presents texts whose readings 
arc also found in the Phillipps MS nlone. Any 
serious consideration of the Phillipps MS must 
attempt to account for this: Croft and Alton 
fail to do so. Nor has Croft “conclusively 
demonstrated" that the Phillipps MS belongs 
to the same family ns the two MSS of Orlando 
Furioso. In his pnper Croft mentions the Bod- 
leian MS only in passing. It is left to Alton 
clearly to associate it with the scribal produc- 
tion of the Phillipps nnd British Library MSS. 

No one would deny that W. A. Ringlcr and 
Jean Robertson are “great editors”, but they 
are not infallible. Croft's paper and Alton's 
letter base themselves on the editors' belief 
that the “inventiveness" displayed in the Pliil- 
lipps MS is scribal. Perhaps their investigations 
into Sidney’s texts could profitably be looked 
at again. As Croft himself says, "William Hing- 
ler would be the first to deprecate the notion 
that he has said the last word." 

Croft's paper was called “Sir John Haring- 
ton's Manuscript of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arca- 
dia". While his discovery of the presence of 
Harington ’s hand, in the MS is of great poten- 
tial interest and importance to Sidney scholars, 
he himself admits that the Phillipps MS is not 
the one Harington used, for quotations from 
Sidney in the Arundel-Harington miscellany 
and his Orlando Furioso. The significance of 
the Phillipps MS from a textual point of view 
has been heightened by Croft’s paper, but he 
has hot solved all the problems (he MS poses. 
Miss Duncan-Joneswas fully Justified in point- 
ing this out. 

H. R. WOUDHUYSEN. 

Department of English, University College London, 
Gower Street, London WCl. 

'Aristotle to Zoos' 

Sir, - Richard Dawkins doses his review of the 
Medawars’ Aristotle to Zoos: A Philosophical 
Dictionary (March 9) by saying, M We are 
granted the pleasure ©f seeing la print (though 
much better expressed) the things that we 
would wish to say ourselves, if we dared: The 
biological works of Aristotle are a strange and 
generally speaking rather tiresome farrago of 
hearsay, Imperfect observation, wishful think- 
ing,; and credulity amounting to downright 
gullibility. 1 ^'’ ' 

Question: who are "we" such that "we” 
would wish to say this (yet dare not) and are 
granted this pleasure? J can assure ybur read- 
ers “we" includes no one with the slightest 
understanding of the biological works of Arik- ' 
totle, who will see, in the first entry of this 
book, a tiresome farrago of hearsay. Imperfect 
(non-existent) observation, wishful' (Popper- 
ian) thinking, and credulity amounting to 
downright gullibility. To show how silly the 
above quotation is (not just historically inaccu- 
1 rate - Silly) Would take a book. So before they ■ 
get beyond rt A" in this dictionary, T recom- 
mend to renders of the TLS David BaimeY 
Aristotle’s De Partibus Aftimallum I and Da 
GrneradoneAnitnaliurrt / (1972) , This will pro- 
vide them with a most readable translation of 
two Important bits of Ar(stbtle*s biological 
works, and an ccawi/a patrimentary on their 
meaning ajid historical significance, - : ' 


Books from Oxford: 

Philosophy 

De Cive: The Latin 
Version , 

and 

De Cive: The English 
Version 

Thomas Hobbes 

Edited by Howard Warrender 

From the first publication o! his political 
doctrine, with the Latin De Ctve { 1 642), 
Hobbes was established as a philosopher 
of the first rank. The Clarendon edition, the 
first since the nineteenth cenlury, uses 
modern editorial standards to establish 
an authoritative text. A full Introduction 
outlines the background to De Cive. An 
Index to both volumes Is in the English 
version. £35 each version. 

A History of 
Philosophy 

Volume 3: From Bolzano 
to Wittgenstein 

Anders Wedberg 

In this third and final volume of Ihe History 
of Philosophy Professor Wedberg follows 
the development of philosophy from the 
reaction against transcendental Idealism In 
Ihe early nineteenth century to modem 
analytical philosophy. A general survey 
of the period Is followed by detailed 
discussion of the Ideas ol Bolzano, Frege, 
Russell, Wittgenstein, Carnap, and 
G. E. Moore. £17.50 Paperback £7.95 

Motivated Irrationality 

David Pears 

This is a discussion of self-deception and 
lack of self-control, or wishful thinking and 
acting against one’s own belter 
Judgement. It steers a course between the 
scepticism of philosophers, who find Ihe 
conscious defiance of reason too 
paradoxical, and the tolerant empiricism of 
psychologists. 

£14.95 

Inquiries into Truth 
and Interpretation 

Donald Davidson 

This collection of essays addresses the 1 
problem of what H Is for words to mean 
what they do, arid topics covered Include 
the relation between theories of truth and . 
theories of meaning, translation, quotation,, 
belief, radical Interpretation, reference, 
metaphors, and communication. Together 
with Essays on Actions and Events 
(Clarendon Press, 1080), it provides a . 
comprehensive picture of the work of one 
of the moat distinguished of contemporary 
philosophers.. £15 Paperback £5.05 

two new paperbacks: 

Thought and Object 

.Essiays on Intentionallty. : ” ’ 

Edited by Andrew \^o^ftoid,; 

Both the 'Irue-fatse' aspect' and t he ' ' 
'explanatory- role’ aspect to any thought, 
judgement, or be Kef depend on the 
specific Intentional content of the thought. 
In this collection of essays, six 
philosophers address the question of whal 
sort ol feature this Intentional content 
is. Paperback £7.95, 

Philosophy and 
ideology In Hume’s 
Political Thought 

□avid Millar 

*Can unhesHanlly be recommended 
to students and scholars needing an , . 
Introductory ^gulde to Hume’s political 
thought,' History of Political Thought 
Paperback £6.50 


Press^ ^ 
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COMMENTARY 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 167 

Readers arc invited to identify the sources of Ihe 
three quotations which Follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
April 20. A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired guess- 
work will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked " Author, Author 167“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary 1 Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on April 27. 

1 Have you noticed the honeysuckle this morning? 

2 Is your Lover coming today? 

3 What have you done with the scissors? 

Competition No 163 
Winner: Margaret Eliot 
Answers: 

1 Indeed, the brcwliouse was a terrible place, which 
made one remember the worst that one had ever 
henrd of Sweeney Todd. 

When he entered It this afternoon, another talc 
came back to him, that oneof his grandfather's work- 
men. who had worked in the brewhousc, had so 
soaked himself with spirits that at fast, as Ellen said, 
“he took Arc and burned all blue. There was nothing 
left of him but some black oil on the floor." 

John Masefield. The Midnight Folk. 

21 remained more thnn a minute panting for breath, 
and then ventured to draw back the curtains of the 
bed - my mother was not Iherel but there appeared 
to be a black mass in the centre of the bed. I put my 
hand fearfully upon it - it was a sort of unctuous, 
pitchy cinder. 

Captain Marry at. Jacob Faithful , chapter I. 

3 Here is a small burnt patch of Flooring; here Is the 
tinder Irom a little bundle of burnt paper, but not so 
light as usual, seeming to be steeped in something; 
and here is - Is it the cinder of a small charred and 
broken log of wood sprinkled with white ashes, or Is 
it coal? O Horror, he h here! and this from which wc 
run aWay, striking out the light and overturning one 
another into the street, is ajl that represents him. 
Charles Dickens, Bleak House , chapter 32. 



Flight from the feminine 


Elizabeth Winter 

N.V. GOGOL 
Marriage 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

The St Petersburg audience at the first per- 
formance of Marriage in 1842 was bemused, 
the critics scathing. “It has no plot, no denoue- 
ment, no character, no wit, not even gaiety - 
and it's called a comedy!" ran a typically hostile 
notice. Belinsky wrote in a letter to a friend: 
“ Gogol’s enemies are having a field day”. 
Shared Experience, directed by Mike Alfreds, 
bringing this episodic “utterly incredible inci- 
dent in two acts” to the Lyric Theatre in o 
remarkably faithful version (adapted by Mike 
Alfreds from a literal translation by Boris Isar- 
ov), have not only successfully exploited all the 
comic effects to the full in a vivacious, skilfully 
acted production, but have also introduced 
moments drawn from Gogol’s own very speci- 
fic world of nightmare. 

Their intention is immediately revealed by 
making Podkolyossin, the unwilling suitor in 
whose rooms the play opens, the double of 
Gogol himself. As the scene shifts from his 
bachelor pad to the home of the merchant's 
daughter, she and her aunt dash on to the 
darkened stage in beribboned, hooped under- 
garments, to flashing lights and ominous 
music, to introduce the “feminine touch” - 
uncovering garish cushions, scattering dazz- 
lingly coloured articles of clothing on the 
solid, highly polished furniture. Podkolyossin’s 
ambivalence about marriage - his attraction to 
it as an idea and his simultaneous horror - is 
brought sharply into focus by this nightmarish 
display of “femininity", one which is complete- 
ly justified by a reading of Oogol's works. 
Nearly all his female characters (and they are 
fairly few and far-between) are either moon- 
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faced beauties or wily interfering old harri- 
dans. He himself never married. 

The central episodes, where we remain in 
the exuberant world of farce, deal with the 
scheming matchmaker, Fyokla Ivanovna (San- 
dra Voe), a motley lot of suitors competing for 
the merchant's daughter’s hand, their quarrels 
and final rout, and originate in an earlier 
sketch entitled The Suitors. They come from 
the seedy world of the lower ranks of the civil 
and military service, a fertile source for 
Gogol's memorable caricatures and satire: 
Friedegg (Sam Dale), as square as he is short, 
down-to-earth and fixated on the details of the 
dowry; Anuchkin (Nick Dunning), an elong- 
ated, sensitive soul, whose chief interest in a 
future wife is that she speak excellent French 
(not that he can judge - his father, the swine, 
never taught him the language); and Zhevakin 
(John Price), retired naval officer, tender and 
loquacious, falling into endless reminiscence 
about his travels. The most extended of these, 
about Sicily, is a tour de force. 

The more developed characters of Podkol- 
yossin (James Smith), who finally evades the 
clutches of matrimony by escaping through a 
window, and his friend, Kochkaryov (Philip 
Voss), who sets himself up as a rival to the 
professional matchmaker through a typically 
Gogolian ability to be taken in by his own 
fantasizing, were both introduced at a later 
stage of Gogol’s work on the play. The object 
of ail this matchmaking, Agafya Tichonovna 
(Maggie Wells), is no coquette. Dressed to the 


nines in the most incredibly vulgar gown and 
headdress (the costumes by Paul Dart, also re- 
sponsible for the set, are magnificent) she is 
constantly overcome by shyness and the 
momentous decision she must make. It is a 
measure of Maggie Wells’s skill that when her 
heart is finally touched by Podkolyossin's 
tentative and far from dazzling courtship (they 
talk disjointedly about rowing, the weather, 
Russian workmen) her tremulous love is really 
touching. As she dashes off to change into her 
wedding gown (it has been waiting in the cup- 
board for years) it is impossible not to wish her 
well. 

Which brings us to Podkolyossin's escape 
through the window. Initially ecstatic about 
the possibility of a happiness he perceives for 
the first time, his mood suddenly changes as he 
faces the finality of the act. His climb on to the 
cupboard and up to the window (the rear wall is 
an amazing structure of furniture, pictures, sta- 
tues) is as abject, laborious and unwilling as his 
courtship, We seem to be witnessing, instead 
of a conventional denouement of a girl sacrific- 
ing herself on tbe altar of marriage, the sacri- 
fice of a man - deliberately rejecting life and 
happiness, in the name of freedom. It is in this 
poignant flight that the likeness to Gogol is 
most telling. The most tormented of comic 
writers, in perpetual flight from his friends, 
from his critics, from his country and finally 
from his genius, in his anguished death by 
starvation, is here recalled in a memorable 
dramatic moment. 


Between depot and terminus 


Christopher Wintle 

PETER MAXWELL DAVIES 

TheNoUBus 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 
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In one of the many comic episodes that make 
up the operatic journey of Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s The No 11 Bus, a “flasher” climbs 
aboard and fliqgs open his mackintosh to the 
* indignation, shock and bewilderment of the 
other passengers. Turning to the audience, he 
reveals, not himself, but a “pope’s mask there, 
bung, with triple tiara”. In the context, the 
joke is a good one, The most affronted of the 
travellers . are . two oppressively, sententious 
Mormons, who evidently travel life’s journey 
In the full confidence of their spiritual destiny 
and its rewards ('‘Vainly you try thaumaturgi- 
cally to see what is not yet retroverted in the 
light", they Intone, describing the bus depot at 
dawn). And more generally, the joke fits Into 
the framework of the piece’s sustained satire 
against religious conviction of any kind. Else- 
where, for example, ah enthusiastic young 
preacher phones to complain of the bus’s late 
. arrival, only to find himself launched into an 
unexpected epiphany as lie imagines that he 
has been put on to a hot-line tp Heaven, The 
apocalyptic arrival at the “New Hammer- 
smith” terminal, (he “home of the blessed”, is 
also sent up; this time by a drag artist who gets 
helpjessly entangled In the floral streamer that 
: flows endlessly , and tragically,' from his/her 
j! V Utwp* • tad'thaiiy 

,? counterpoint be tween icorpic detail andbroad- 
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before being snuffed out himself by a short, 
sharp rat-a-tat from the percussionist/bus-con- 
ductor, For, however familiar, all this is dbne 
with an impressive commitment, skill and wit, 
and sustained by fluid, energetic music. In- 
deed, Davies’s extraordinary flair for getting 
the best from artists who are sometimes not 
primarily musicians is very apparent In. those 
scenes where MacBurney mimics the sounds of 
the telephone system, poignantly turns the 
backcloth to which the bus is eventually re- 
duced Into a bunch of flowers which he per- 
functorily disenrds, or tumbles over the stage 
as an excessively encumbered tourist, to the- 
brazen bongo-playing of Gregory Knowles. 

Rather, it is in the way it integrates its third, 
and most ambitious level, that the work seetni - 
less satisfactory. As elsewhere, Davies uses a ’ 
number of iconographlcally-based dances (re- 
lated here to the Tarot cards) as vehicles for the 
exploration of the imaginative worlds of his 
principal characters. He writes, for example, 
of the fifth section: “ The High Priestess and Hie. 
Hanged Man, with Patience and Wrath. -The; 
Charlady wonders what to feed her children 
on. The mime enters as n Businessman,; IN* 
time to become involved with Patience and / 
Wrath (dancers)” (Wrath wins). In the theatre, 
though, the connections here, as in many other 
sections, seem factitious (why should- 
businessman be a charlady’s bread- warmer? 
why should he be, so simply corrupted?) dnd , 
the dances (the weakest aspect of the produfr • . 
lion in any case) do not genuinely, seem to 
effect a transition from : the demolic to {he 
mythlfc. And the composer’s own suggestion. .. 
that “an initiate” of the Tarot “can wd* °V* . 
the Ancient Greek connections”' seems Wj> 
easy a reliance on that aspect of the mode^st, . 
Joycean aesthetic that enjoys challenging ,1® 
readers; or listeners, to ever deeper, and more^ 
arcane, areas of learning. ■ \ 

NeverthelesSi the Fires of London 1 , 
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From vision to vulgarity 


Tim Hilton 

The Pre-Raphaelites 
Tate Gallery, until May 28 
LESLIE PARRIS (Editor) 

Pre-Raphaelite Papers * 

272pp. Tate Gallery/Allen Lane. £12.95. 
(paperback £6.95) 
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HENRY TREFFRY DUNN 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 

Circle, or Cheyne Walk Life 

Edited by Rosalie Mander 

72pp. Datrymplc Press, 5 Lodge Lane, 

Westerham, Kent TN16 1RJ. £36. 
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Pre-Raphael itism was the first artistic move- 
ment to be known ns a movement; separated, 
that is, from the normal run of art, new, chal- 
lenging, and in some way progressive. It is n 
prototype of the avant-garde. Yet, us the famil- 
iarity of the Tate’s comprehensive exhibition 
shows, the paintings of Prc-Kapliaeiitism arc 
not esoteric or specialized. They arc more nor- 
mal to us than are, say, the country house 
pictures of Reynolds and Gainsborough, or 
any English art or our own century. Pre- 
Raphaelilism is popular: it is (ns occasionally it 
intended to be) art for all. Its vivid and anec- 
dotal character makes it especially attractive. 
The wealth of biographical and literary refer- 
ence, the dashing private lives of its artists, nil 
contribute to the movement’s reputation. The 
interest in Pre-Raphaeiitism has hardly ever 
been aesthetic. It is not surprising that the most 
influential of all books on the subject, William 
Gnunt’s The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, really 
had no need of illustration. 

To this day, the study of Pre-Kaphaelitism is 
rarely visual. Historians of the movement con- 
sider style only in general terms, and are not 
interested in comparing paintings or assessing 
influence. They avoid specifically pictorial 
questions. They would not dream of discussing 
(for instance) the nature of Victorian colour, 
even though the Pre-Raphaelite palette was 
evidently peculiar. They study documents, 
biography, patronage, literary parallels. 
Perhaps this is prudent. Or perhaps they have 
not been inspired by the art? For Pre- 
Raphaelitism, as is now evident, does not de- 
Gne itself in magisterial works by artists at the 
height df their creative powers. There are no 
compelling masterpieces in this movement; 
and its historian, confronted by an elusive 
adherence to a set of ideals - nature, truth, 
poetry and the like - is the more likely to avoid 
discussion and refine that classic form of art- 
historical writing, the catalogue entry. 

This large exhibition and its detailed cata- 
logue (312pp. £10.95. 0 1400 6993 3) are Ihe 
particular achievement of two young scholars, 
Judith Bronkhurst and Malcolm Warner, 
whose doctorates have taken the form of cata- 
logues raisannis of, respectively, Holman 
j, Huqjnnd Millais. Bronkhurst and Warner pro- 
vide ihe ifiost telling ppw material in tjie nita- 
loghe, and It Is because of their labours that we 
con now understand the motives of so many 
significant paintings. It is pleasant to see how 
much more competent they are than the older 
Pre-Raphaelite historians. But, alas, it is not 
. now the case that youth is at the helm and 
pleasure at the prow. The companion volume 
of essays, Pre-Raphaelite Papers, is dispiriting- 
ly unadventurous. It contains new informa- 
tion, but no new thinking. Qnq would scarcely 
. even gather from It that Pre-Raphaeiitism was 
a fresh approach to art. And yet, were we 
Dyce. or Mqlready, or Richmond - older 
academicians who looked kindly oh the new 
generations - would we not think the PRB the 
most bumptious, amiable and talented stud-, 
ents ottheir year, *nd also rather exciting, as 
. we learn what they were up to? 

In fact Pre-Raphaeiitism made itself under- 
stood extremely quickly. Its absorption Into 
the Academy was a measure of its public sue- 
■ cess, arid of the timeliness of its contribution,; 
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failure? No contributor to Pre-Raphaelite 
Papers addresses this crucial question. Nor do 
we learn much of Rossetti, the least academic 
(but, I would say, the most cultured) of the 
Brotherhood. His *‘Ecce Ancilla Domini” of 
1849-50 is the most radical painting in the ex- 
hibition. Of the early PRB pictures, this is the 
one that looks most directly to Italian fresco for 
its inspiration. In this sense it is revivalist and 
imitative. But still it is radical, for its simplicity, 
dear planes and pale tone are utterly unlike 
any contemporary work. The painting was too 
advanced for its own artist, who did not sec that 
he should pursue its implications: only later 
avant-garde art could learn such a lesson. But 
Rossetti probably realized from it that lie could 
escape the tyranny of the minute, enamelled 
Pre-Raphaelite technique, which effectively 
forbade any natural relationship of brush to 
canvas. Rossetti's difficulties in learning to 
paint in this particular way arc often re- 
counted. Thus we tend to Interpret him as a 
racy, slightly feckless fellow who found de- 
liberate nil painting nn exasperating business. 
And this was so: but we ought no longer to take 
his comrades’ expertise as un ideal. Rossetti's 
light-handed, flexible touch, not altogether 
fluent, produces one of the few authentic 
paintings in this show, where so much is con- 
trived. “La Pia ile’ Tolomci", borrowed from 
Kansas, is the revelation of the exhibition: but 
it also suggests how much was lost by the other 
Pre-Raphaelites’ obdurate principles. 

An essay on technique, perhaps by a mem- 
ber of the Talc's conservation department, 
would have been useful. For all the talk about 
the “wet white ground” wc still do not know 
enough about its implications. Some things ab- 
out it are obvious. It heightened colour, paint- 
ing had to be done neatly, and since the techni- 
que was so slow it encouraged pre-planning. 
But one might explore other aspects of the 
method. For instance, it has affinities with 
painting on ivory, and with other procedures of 
the miniaturist. Many Pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings in the first stage of the movement look as if 
they are very large miniatures. Sometimes they 
would be better paintings if they were smaller, 
sometimes if they were larger. A major failure 
of early Pre-Raphaeiitism is that its pictures 
were so often out of scale. The obvious exam- 
ple is Ford Madox Brown’s “Work”, which is a 
miniaturized mural. But there are more than a 
dozen other early paintings that would have' 
been improved by being painted on a canvas 
(or panel: there are a number of pictures on 
wood) appropriate to their content. Geariy, 
Pre-Raphaelites wanted to keep their pictures 
smallish in order to lessen the laborious task of 
painting them. They also needed the size that 
would best exhibit their microscopic abilities. 
But this kind of painting sacrifices just as much 
as it gains, and its first loss is naturalness. 

Millais’s wonderful early talent was to paint 
in this detailed manner: indeed, be failed 
whenever he was not painting detail. The verve 
is still impressive. Millais's ease in outpainting 
his elders is important. U seems io me that 
“Isabella” overtakes and outshines such paint- 
togs as Mulready’s "First Love” (J838-9, but 
exhibited in the R A In 1848, the year before 
"labftltyt*) and. also Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pen- 
sioners. A", which has similar motifs. Clever 
Millais did not like much art other than his 
o\Vn. He understood his ambitions only in 
terms of rivalry. Thus Ruskin was likely to 
mean more to iflm than his fellow artists. But 1 
doubt whether (he critic could Have helped him 
to develop his aft. Their professional rela- 
tionship floundered in. the difficulties of land- 
scape and portraiture. Millais was not a land- 
scapist (tiic genre has more to do with space 
than detail) and his portraiture was at its best In 
“Isabella", after which It declined. Thp whole 
question of portfailuro is . Interesting. Pre- 
Raphaelilism was born just when photography 
had put traditional portraiture under most 
pressure (Rnd killed off the miniature^ Thp 
twin Pre-Raphaelite aspirations towards real- 
ism and the ideal, obviously contradictory in 
their demands, are perhaps more dearly seen 
in their portraits than In- any other aspect of 
their painting. Again, we need mdre discussion 
of Uifi.ma/tof^jeph&nieGrifii^.ps^aypfi 
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ginal contribution to Pre-Raphaelite Papers . 
begins to tackle the problem but is necessarily 
limited in approach. 

Millais's ill-advised portrait of Ruskin hangs 
near Holman Hunt’s "The Awakening Con- 
science". In such a way an art of nature and 
romanticism brings the bourgeois tradition of 
the interior to a ghostly apotheosis. Prc- 
Raphaelitism was oddly ill-equipped to deal 
with the world, indoors or outdoors. A great 
difficulty was perspective. The painters 
avoided aerial perspective by shaping the tops 
of the canvas to cut out the sky, or by plunging 
the view downwards, or by painting night 
scenes and the strange violet twilights of high 
summer; and since “correct" linear perspective 
would look like Renaissance painting - 
Raphaelite, in fact - they first tilted their 
planes towards flatness, then settled for a kind 
of space that is evidently influenced by the 
conventions of the stage set. There was ample 
precedent for this in Hogarth, and plenty of 
reasons why it was convenient. In Prc-Rapli- 
aelitism, convenience very often wins the day. 

Malcolm Wurncr reveals how the early Mil- 
Inis took his subjects from contemporary 
opera. An cxsitninution of Prc- Raphael it ism 
ami theatre would lie revealing. The frozen 
dramas, the contrivance, the nearness to the 
grotesque, the appeal to middle-class stand- 
ards, the reliance on costume, all connect this 
kind of painting with the Victorian stage. But 
none of the essays thui accompany this exhibi- 
tion takes any subject head on. Why. for in- 
stance, have wc a modem art movement with 
quite so many paintings on religious topics? 
With individual paintings, the catalogue con 
point to tile relevance of the “papal aggres- 
sion", or the Gorham case, or even that tory 
evangelicalism in which Ruskin was reared. 
Alistair Grieve usefully shows how there is n 
high church iconography in a group of early 
drawings.iBut the phenomenon surely demands 
n broader approach than is provided here. 

The show itself has pretty well everything 
needed to understand the visual principles of 


Pre-Rkphaclilism (though it is a pity that so 
many works arc exhibited under glass). Only a 
few key pictures are missing: “Sir Isumbras at 
the Ford” would have told us more about Mil- 
lais’s attempts toenlarge his scale and broaden 
his touch than does his “ Eve of St Agnes". The 
drawings are well selected, and enable one to 
look more kindly on Burne-Jones. The best 
individual paintings are the set of relatively 
unaffccted landscapes of 1853-4 by Madox 
Brown and Hunt. But of course the exhibition 
cannot show Prc-Raphaclitism within the con- 
text of the rest of English art of the time. And 
here is the major critical problem that its histor- 
ians should have faced. As Prc-Rnphaclicism 
joined the mainstream of ninctecnth-ccntury 
painting it tended to lose its distinct air, nnd its 
quality. It becomes popular academicism. 
There is a technical term for this decline from 
fine art to a flashy relationship with nn audi- 
ence. in specious sharing of sentiment. It is 
“vulgarity". Ruskin (and this was far-sighted of 
him) was the first to realize that this was the 
problem of the new art that he had hoped 
would “speak to all men". Ile first applied the 
term to painting in IH58. just at the time of his 
disillusionment with Prc-Raphaclitism. Dimly, 
curtain historians arc now beginning to see that 
ihis mutter is worth attention. Jeremy Muus, 
whose little book Holman Hum and The Light 
of the World is an engaging account of the 
public fortunes nf the world's best-known re- 
ligious icon, speaks of “its inexorable ascent 
into the empyrean of religious sentiment and 
populuT culture". Prc-Raphaclitism badly 
needs historians who urc able to make value- 
judgments. Such critics will be trained in 
modern art, not in the “history of taste" or the 
increasingly antiquarian pursuit of more docu- 
ments about artists* home lives and loves. Not 
that such things do not have their fascination: 
Rosalie Mander's beautifully produced edition 
of Henry Treffry Dunn's Recollections of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti anti his Circle gives 
delightful glimpses of the Cheyne Walk house- 
hold of this mysterious, failed, artist. 


Colonialist caricatures 


Peter Kemp 

HOWARD BRENTON 
Desert of Lies 

BBC I % ~ •/ • 

Like the Kalahari, where most of its action 
takes place, Howard Brepton's Desert of Lies 
turns out to be an overheated tract, flat and 
fairly arid. As with other of his plays, it is 
essentially an attack on colonialism - not so 
much the political variety (though scenes in 
South Africa House and with black freedom 
fighters keep this in view) as emotional and 
intellectual modes of exploiting the Third 
World. 

The play focuses on two different attempts 
to dominate the desert and its Inhabitants: the 
setting-out . of a family of missionaries in the 
1840s, and the expedition of a trio of contem- 
porary explorers - Sue, a tabloid journalist; 
Jake, 1 a redundant edr-worker; and George, a 
supposedly practical visionary. These two 
story-liqcs, generally held in parallel, occas- 
ionally intersect. 

Common to both expeditions, Bremen aims 
to demonstrate, is a ptedatory response to 
other ways of life. Speaking to Sue; an African 
politician spells this out: ’’There's something 
prurient, something deeply ugly in the Euro- 
pean hunger for experience, Africa is still to 
you sonic kind of slave ship. You sill! fantasize 
about black thick native bodies down below, 
writhing in the filthy hold." Trading in black 
aqd while divisions, this speech typifies the 
play, with its crude segregation between re- 
sourceful, realistic,, sophisticated' blacks und 
Incompetent, deluded, naive whites. 

Faced with the desert and its demands, the 
Europeans quickly become physically arid 
psychologically disoriefitated, Among the 
Bible.-ioiung B rooms, brotherly love evapor- 
ates - as art assault oh. symbolically named 
Abek tyrant oxa-wielding. riMlep 
driY e $j|w»^jb. Sequences pf aMg’oroUs ftoriy' 


have a patriarchal Papa loudly putting his trust, 
in God as his progeny whimperingly topple' 
into the grave. Just as the missionaries get hoi 
under the collar, so the contemporary figures, 
lose their cool. With their Land Rover up.- 
ended and their preconceptions overturned, 
they find themselves brought to a standstill in - 
more ways than one. The sextant gets cracked : 
George goes insane . Remorselessly, the supply 
of Diet Pepsi dries up. Eventually, after much, 
application of cosmetic sweat and lexers by the 
make-up department, only Sue is left - rav- 
enously preparing to cannibalize GcoTgt. “I 
am hungry for experience", she'd announced 
before leaving England. Frightened lest the 
irony be lost, Bren ton makes her croakingly 
repeat this into a tape-recorder while hesitat- 
ing between George's liver and kidneys. 

In the nick of time, just as her knife is mak- 
ing its incision, a couple of bushmen arrive with 
a handful of maggots losaye her. A yeqr laler, 
elegantly, got .up 1 in. ethnic jewellery and with , 
a baby on her back, i Sue is rretaimed from 
nomadic life by emissaries from the twentieth 
century. Her rescue, it transpires - parodying 
the Brooms 1 faith in heavenly bodies - was 
effected with the help of u surveillance satel- 
lite. Back in London and refusing to write her 
memoir?, she concludingly. voices the play’s •' 
moral: *T haven’t anything to say. I just got lost 
in the desert. Why tell lies about it?” 

Sue’s high-minded refusal to impose an 
artificial shape on her primitive and prlstjnc . 
experiences rings rat her hollowly though, since 
with his play Brentbn is doing what she de- 
nounces. As much as any of its deplored char- 
acters, Desert of Lies sets out .to exploit ihe 
Third World for ideological purposes. Actual- 
ity is enslaved to propaganda; caricature and' 
parable dominate; the play’s setting and, in- 
habithnts arc 'kept firmly subservient (6 Brcn- 
t on's ruling obsessions. Accordingly - despite 
full-blooded performances from. Toni Bell as 
‘ . the uftcle and Clierie Lunghl as the journalist - 
, , . rh e. -1^ ^ike^at pf most of its diarae-; ■ , 
‘ teri. ipon runs thto the sand-, r ' > ‘ ! : 
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The barbarians settle down 
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Christopher Seton- Watson 

DINO GRANDI 

25 llugllo: Quarant'anni dopo 
Edited by Renzo De Felice 
501pp. Bologna: II Mulino. L30.000. 
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Dino Grandi will be remembered mainly for 
his leading role in the overthrow of Mussolini 
on July 25, 1943. Three weeks later he left Italy 
on an unofficial mission to plead with the Brit- 
ish for generous treatment foT his country: in 
this he failed, and found himself stranded in 
Lisbon, impotently watching Italy’s protracted 
martyrdom. Many years later, after his return 
home, he handed over his papers to Renzo Dc 
Felice, historian and biographer of Mussolini. 
Among them Dc Felice found the manuscript 
of Grandi'sown account of those events, writ- 
ten in Lisbon in 1944-45, and persuaded him to 
publish it without alteration. To it Grandi, now 
in his eighty-eighth year, has added a sixty- 
page proemio (preface), dated “Bologna, 4 
giugno 1983", and Dc Felice has contributed a 
1 16-page introduction. 

Grnndi describes his hook as “a howl of ang- 
uish for ouremei Tied Fntherlnnd”. It waswritr 
ten in the passion of the moment and with great 
polemical verve. Grandi's activity between his 
return to Rome from Bologna late on July 20 
and the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
at 5 pm on July 24 is described almost hour by 
hour, and bis version of the meeting itself is the 
fullest and most vivid yet published. 

U was the Allied landings in Sicily on July 10 * 
that convinced Grandi that, if Italy was to be 
saved from total ruin, Mussolini must be re- 
moved. Many others agreed, but all were 
waiting for (he King to make the first move. 
Grandi decided that the King’s excessively 
constitutional scruples might be overcome and 
his hand forced, by a resolution of the Grand 
Council. He therefore drafted a motion which 
called for “the immediate restoration of all State 
functions'* as defined in the liberal constitution 
of 1848 (which, Grandi - argued, had been 
violated by the fascist dictatorship but not 
destroyed), and invited Mussolipi to request the 
King to assume command of the armed forces 
and "that supreme initiative of decision which 
our institutions attribute to him”. 

Again and again-in (his book Grandi asseris 
that there was no conspiracy, even among 
members of the Council. He had no knowledge 
of the preparations which -court, police and . 
military officials .were making for Mussoljni’s 
arrest. Still -less did he have Any contact with 
the clandestine anti-fascist politicians. He told 1 
Mussolini of his intentions on July 22, and 
informed the King only at the moment when 
the Grand Council met, in order not to com- 
promise the Croton. Initially he had little hope 
of success, but he felt he must try, whatever the . 
risk. His first estimate, after talking with his 
closest collaborators, Bottai antd Federzoni, 
was that of the twenty-nine members of the * 
Council, only six, Including thehiselves, could 
be counted 6n with certainty, while seven 
would be irreconcilably opposed and the re- 
maining sixteen undecided. It was impossible 
to predict Mussolini’s reaction. As Grandi puts 
v it* "a.handfo! of militiamen with a warrant of 
: ' a rf esr>ould suffi<x to quell the opposition. It 
wfcfi: not" even pertain that Mussolini would - 
• .allpw a vole, for which there, was no precedent.: 

By July 24 Grandi had obtained promises of 
support from two key figures: Ciand, former . 
foreign'mlnister. und Mti$sollni'$ son-in-law, 
ahd De Bono, one of the. quacjrumvirs of thd 
’ 1922 march onRome. He also belicved t bat he 
. had secured theagrdemept pf Sew za, 'secretary, 
of the Fascist Party. But when he entered the 
] Palazzo -Veiiqda for the Council meeting, he ' 
/ had Obtained , only “adhesions in principle*, 
rib t, signatures, find half- the; members had not , 
eye tv bedri apprbached] Everything therefore 
Would depend on the course of the debate,. 

v The first description of the meeting to be . 
published was Mussolini’s; in bis Stdria di tin 
anno of l944.’ Granid» tells us that this is accurate . 
as fat pi ifgocSj- b ut I nclu only those pirtfcibf -j 

the dfsciisnpH which jiut Mussolini in a gppd : 
light. Gnutdi'd twertty-p«R6accbuntlnthis bobk 
is based o’ri'fhV 

Federzoni and two others 6n v the morrilngof July 


25; he also prints the foil texts of his two main 
contributions to the debate. 

After six and a half hours Mussolini ad- - 
joumed the meeting for twenty minutes. Gran- 
di wondered whether he would in fact not re- 
turn, but send in his militia “to clear the hall". 
But he came back, quietly, and the debate 
resumed. Grandi presented his motion, to 
which he had collected twenty signatures dur- 
ing the interval. Mussolini spoke later, calmly 
and confidently, “as if saddened by Ihe petti- 
ness of .the men who sat before him, as if he 
wished to appear as Christ at the Last Supper” . 
He professed to be certain that the King would 
stand by him and warned his critics to beware. 
Grandi could see that many of his supporters 
had been shaken. Mussolini “had at one stroke 
regained all that he had appeared to have lost 
.... He was still, despite everything, the 
magician and the master”. He was followed by 
Scorza, who, instead of supporting Grandi, 
attacked him, and presented a motion, 
approved by Mussolini, calling for drastic re- 
forms of the machinery of government and the 
high command, but all within the framework of 
the fascist regime and under the leadership of 
Mussolini and theparty. Grandi thought that 
"the game was lost”. But when the critical 
moment came at 3 (am, 'Mussolini, to Scorza’s 
dismay, put Grandi’s motion to the vote before 
his own. To Grandi's astonishment nineteen 
voted for, eight against and one abstained. 
Mussolini then closed the meeting. 

At 4 am Grandi saw the King's ADC, 
Acquarone. He urged the dismissal of Mussolini 
and the formation of a national government of 
“new men" uncompromised with fascism. The 
new government's immediate tnsk, Gran- 
di urged, must be to ask the Allied powers for 


an armistice and prepare the armed forces to 
tight the Germans: only in this way could Italy 
hope to induce the Allies to modify their insist- 
ence on unconditional surrender. He himself 
offered, on the strength of the familiarity with 
Britain’s leaders which he had acquired as 
ambassador in London before the war, to fly 
immediately to Spain for "discreet and unoffi- 
cial" discussion of armistice terms, pending the 
appointment of official plenipotentiaries. He 
believed that there was not a moment to lose. 

From that moment everything, from Gran- 
di’s point of view, went wrong. The King not 
only dismissed Mussolini but had him arrested, 
on act which Grandi regarded as “a blot on the 
honour of the Crown". The King also insisted 
on a non-political government, headed by 
Badoglio, for whom Grandi had little respect. 
Badoglio signally failed to achieve union and 
mobilization of the “national forces", and 
instead of breaking with the Germans, 
announced that "the war continues”. This per- 
plexed the Allies, who saw no reason for 
softening their terms, and gave the Germans 
time to prepare their take-over. The armistice 
negotiations were conducted with what Grandi 
regarded as criminal dilatoriness, and ended 
with unconditional surrender. He himself 
reached Lisbon only on August 26, when it was 
too late to exercise any influence. The public 
announcement of the armistice on September8 
was the signal for the Germans to occupy two- 
thirds of Italy. Mussolini was rescued by Ger- 
man paratroopers and set up a puppet republic 
in Sal6, in northern Italy, In January 1944 five 
of those who voted for Grandi on July 25 were 
executed by command of Mussolini for 
"treason". All this, Grandi argues, could have 
been avoided. In his view it was in the first 
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In an essay on Lucian, written for a reprint 
of a nineteenth-century Italian translation, 
Leonardo Sciascia, expresses envy for Lucian, 
for his sublime indifference to Christianity, the 
wonderful privilege of not having fallen under 
its spell, and he comments: “It is like imagining 
something quite inconceivable today an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, exceptionally culti- 
vated and exceptionally curious man who is 
indifferent to marxism". 

This is typical of Sciascia’s “literary” essays 
in their uninhibited moments: a note of deep, 
personal involvement, a characteristic broad- 
ness of outline, a quick eye for links and rela- 
tionships and a flair for interpreting the past in 
terms of the v present. Most of the eSsays col- 
lected in Crudverba contain striking points. 
Take Antonelio da Messina: as we look at 
those splendid, vaguely mysterious portraits 
we get the-impresslon, Sciascia points out, that 
the sitter (like everybody and everything else 
in Sicily) resembles someone else, though we 
can't say who: a 'mafioso, a politician-of the 
left, a - politician .of, the right, a peasant, a 
prince, pr bvpn (as has been Suggested fpr one 
of the pictures) StfaAda himself. And So,')n the ' 
■ middle of an almost professional lyromjtetehL 
profile of a fifteenth-century artist we find con- 
firmation o$ the Seemingly irfolevaht ddctrlne 
- that for Sicilian people or things “to lootc like" 

. is rnbffl fundamental than “to be" -^nd vie may 
| even Wondqrif.it Issoirrelevant after AH.' , : 

This new cqilectipn is less exclusively csi^ ' 

1 tried On Sicily. than th$ previous onzfLatorda , 
paxzfl j •11770), biit p'f coursq it dp$s contain an 


‘ the! Sicilian Vespers, the cUlt qf the dead, the : 
mafia |n literature , ■ the ri versatile towns, ttte 
capital city, Etna;plusofcoui^ (hp Canonical 
writers, Verga and Pirandello, and! the only ; 
sljghtiy less canonical G. A. BbrgeSe and V, : 
Bran call, as well as^alnters IlkeRenatdGut- 
jtrisp hrid'FaustoiPlrandelld. AlJthjjM's related 
: tb that emblematic' entity! that illni&vpf thO * 
mi qd, the Slciiiftn condilion. l’sictiitqde’^ ahd, : 
inevitably we experience the fqniti jar stinse'bjbi 
oppression, of men fgl c| aust rophob i p VK aV h'af ; 


become inseparable from Sciascia’s handling 
of his dominant theme. 

But we also get a fair sample of Sciascia’s 
wider literary and “cultural" interests as an 
essayist , particularly the other pole of his intel- 
lectual world, the great tradition of the French 
eighteenth century, the age of the educators, of 
the Encyclopidie. His admiration for Diderot 
comes through with special vividness: the man 
who “invented his own century", and, in a 
sense, also invented a new profession, the 
practising intellectual. “He took everything 
seriously, but with such lightness of touch that 
be gave the impression that he wasn’t taking 
himself seriously." This lightness of touch has, 
on the whole, been denied to Sciascia; and we 
seem to feel this more clearly when he talks 
almost wistfully of certain people’s ability to 
“act with joy”, like Montaigne (“I do nothing 
without joy") and like Diderot himself. 

. From the ideal space of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Sciascia excludes writers who are not 
really part of It, except in purely chronological 
terms: “posthumous” figures like Rousseau, or 
Sade \yhose fortunes belong instead to the cen- 
tury in which science coined the word sadism; 
but he does include Casanova, who is "too 
healthy to be erotic, too formal to be porno- 
graphic", and whose central inspiration, he 
suggests, is the fascination of incest, conceived 
as the ultimate expression of freedom. 

For later periods,, Manzoni, Stendhal and 
Flaubert, and among recent Writers A. Sgvi- 
; t|lQi are also discussed "with deep admiration. 
The vigorous essay bn Manzohi’s Starria della 
: Cqlonhqlrifame is particularly impressive In Its 
scathing comments 6n modern critics of Man- 
zoni’s moralism, arid One is also stntck,, else- 
where ;by the claim: diet the real Ijero of the 
: Promessl sposi is not Divine Providence (as 
.one us$d to be taught at school) but the vrily 
cowardly priest, j)dn Abbohdio; arid Sciascia 
.domes preHy close td suggesting that He, tiot St 
Francis, ought ,t& be' regarded os the honorary 
patron salnt of Italy! ; . J 
. There, are a few ipiscqllaneous essays, bn 
) photography, on . Napoleon . e writer, on 
< Firandel(o and the cinema (a'highly ; pirandd- 
i lian piiqe); an accoupt of Parifc (a pendant to a 
:plcce pn Palermo), from which we itearri that 
; after hjs flrst visit, iri 1055 Spiascia has regularly 
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week after July 25 that "Italy was ruined". 

De Felice in his introduction justifiably 
questions the practicability of Grandi's plan 
But at least he saw dearly that, if Italy was to 
be saved from devastation by war and total 
subjection to Hitler, the fascist regime had 
immediately to be liquidated. For this he must 
be given due credit, as also for his courage in 
taking the first essential steps. The publication 
of his personal testimony is therefore to be 
welcomed. 

Whether he was wise to publish his proemio 
is more questionable. It is the reflections of an 
old man on a political and diplomatic career 
which ended forty years ago. He states that 
during fourteen years as under-secretary and 
minister for foreign affairs, and as ambassador in 
London, his credo was “close union with 
Britain”. In London he never lacked “the' 
understanding, the friendship and the sympathy 
of the British world”, and Churchill became the 
best of his many British friends. One two famous 
occasions in 1938, in February when he helped 
to bring about Eden's resignation, and in 
September when he suggestion to Neville 
Chamberlain of an appeal to Mussolini brought 
about the Munich Conference , he tells us that he 
acted in direct contradiction of Mussolini’s 
instructions. These and many other statements, 
while contributing to the still lively controversy 
oyer Italian Fascist foreign policy, will doubtless 
be challenged. 

One final, if obvious, reservation must be 
made- One of Grandi's main themes is that the 
fascist dictatorship was destroyed “by Fascism 
itself. But it was military disaster which cre- 
ated the conditions for Grandi's success. Had 
the war gone well for Italy, there would have 
been no possibility, nor need of a July 25. 


though not particularly memorable “Short his- 
tory of the detective novel”, and a fine piece pn 
“The medical transformation of life" where we 
might expect a tecluiicai discussion of a topical 
social issue, but what we get in effect is a vivid 
survey of changing attitudes to death and the 
dying, which manages to link some sharp per- 
sonal recollections of Sicily in the 1920s with 
Tolstoy's formidable, and in social terms • 
almost prophetic, account of the death of Ivan 
Ilich. . . 

We are told practically nothing about the 
original destination of the essays, and their: 
dates are not supplied. Sciascia says in, a brief 
note that for many of them he wouldn't be able 
to tell when they were written - and this is a 
pity as most of the essays are emphatically , 
occasional pieces and would make better sen$e 
in terms of their initial purpose. There may be 
traces here of an ambiguous personal dttltude 
of the author towards his work. “I am not at dll 
Interested in what I have already written", .he 1 
explains, "I am only involved in, and enter- 
tained by, what I am writing, though the <?ntei' 
talpment may at times be tinged with anguish/ ■ ■ 
He adds that rereading his own prose, Is .rw 
pleasure for him, indeed having lo go through- 
the pieces in this volume has given him a sense 
qf mild revulsion ("fastidio”): and this seeips- 
an unexpected reaction ip a moralist, a. ’OTitw 
deeply and Intimately concerned -yrith. 
rights and wrongs of the issues on whiep he' 
writes. » ' : : rV 

The title of the collection ("Crossword 
Puzzle”), is meant to suggest tjie idea .thttJO 
any account or discussion of a subject ypu|ni a y 
get both a straight reading, Across /J 
were, and simultaneously a totally different ' 
quite inseparable Dbwn reading: 1 in wp*: 

; terms that as you write or read about pne thing,. . 
you may become aware of a network of ilnsaS’- 
pected connections with another. It, is haroy. 
necessary to stress again that 1 n. Crudverba tq s 
other tends t6 be Sicily. There CBn’t.bq ip 8 ^/ 
readers, even among Sdascia's warmeBt adm ,r- 
^rs, who do not occasionally wohder fthdilt tpe 
ultimate validity of this compulsive, re P® 1 ‘Wj' , 
reference to what is. for him a.idnd ot. niuj 
dimension of reality. But Df Comsahf coi} , . 
reply with thq remark we read ip pne pf 
essays;! “A modem, critic says lie ^ . 

stand how ybu can ^>!nd both your life 
' ll/e’s woik to a particular place: for mwiM 

; without understanding that bond, ; • 
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Although British and American scholars have j, 

done notable work on parts of the period j ( 
covered by this latest volume in the New Stud- b 
ies in Medieval History series, one need only „ 
look on the shelves for a reliable guide - or j, 
indeed for any guide - in English to be made 
aware of the need for Roger Collins's book. 

It takes a brave man to attempt to cover six v 
centuries of history and, since some Spanish c 
historians tend to agonize over the deeper tl 
significance of the period, seeking there the e 

roots of contemporary ills and their remedies, v 
there is something to be said for entrusting the c 
task to a brave foreigner. Collins's appraisal of j, 
the period is cool and in general judicious: not t ; 
for him, for example, the ludicrous issue of i; 
whether the Visigoths were "really” Spaniards. ^ 

He is nlso spare and brisk, as he needs to be. c 
He docs not waste time on empty generalities. \ 
The diet he offers is wholesome, wholemeal lo j 

a fault, packed full of roughage. Indeed his first v 

chapter (“The Emergence of a New Order”) is 
so much taken up with the comings and goings 
of the barbnrinns who moved into the rich 
Roman inheritance that it comes as a relief 
when they settle down and stny still long 
enough for the author to scrutinize them, 
which Collins does to considerable effect, Not 
that this deprives him of the opportunity to 
indulge in some rewarding speculation en 
route, or to raise questions about the nature 
and limitations of the sources, at which he 
excels. 

This last is perhaps the single most notable 
feature of Early Medieval Spain. It is only to be 
regretted that here and there the secondary 
material receives rather short shrift, and that 
the author's asides are sometimes a shade too 
cryptic for all but the initiated. Not all his 
readers' will readily appreciate the importance 
of his compacted reference to the necropolises 
excavated by Zeiss; and when, later, he con- 
fesses his scepticism regarding the significance 
of the term imperittm in early tenth-century 
Asturias even those readers who share his 
doubts will wish that he had allowed himself, or 
been allowed, more than a two-line endnote on 
the subject. On one major Issue treated in his 
first chapter Collins's meaning is, however, 
crystal dear. Of the much controverted ques- 
tion of the scope of the Visigothlc law-codes he 
provides a masterly account. The six persua- 
sive pages in which he argues in favour of the 
“territorial’’ thesis say as much as as many 
. monographs on the subject. > 

The seventh century occupies the larger part 
of the book - and quite right too. Also very 
properly, Collins allows his sources to dictate 
the pace. Frpm the remarkable Vitas Pairum 
Emeritensium he recreates the provincial life of 
early seventh -century Mdrida, where the local 
bishops exercised a quasi-senatorial sway over 

■ the community’s affairs. Of the three bishops 
described in the Vitas two were Greeks (one of 
them the medically qualified _ Paul, whose 

■ entrde had been eased by the assistance he had; 

■ rendered; the wife of a local dignitary in her 
hoiif of greatest need), tri view of "Collins's 
willingness to generalize from the case of 
Mdrida to that of “the other major cities of the 
south" it is alt the more odd that he should seek 
lo minimize the importance of Byzantine influ- 
ence - unless he means to argue, as when he 
says that Gregory the Great's influence "can- 
not be mihimised" t that Byzantine influence 
cannot be exaggerated. . 

' In other respects his meaning is clear: not 
before time Isidore of Seville’s political fm- . 

• ' portance is cut down to size; To apostrophize 
as “patently nonsensical" the view that there 
was “a fundamental divide and indeed hostility 
between monastic i and clerically derived 
bisbops".may be going rather far. There were 
■' monastic and clerical modes. And while it is 
right to bring down the democratic inverted 
pyramid balanced upon the monastic pactum . 
(which was riot, in Collins's view, "especially • 

; . egalitarian or deleterious to the authority of 
the .abbot*) , might the : author not have con- 
r ft6t(ted ^ ^ Jvi t h '/ 1 jie’prirt^ple _ 


enunciated in the Liber ludiciorum, that the 
law was greater than the king - a principle of 
“fundamental importance to the minds of the 
devisers of the code"? The principle, however, 
has “occasionally been denigrated or neglected 
by modern commentators” - so Collins comes 
to its rescue, with his free hand smiting down 
the grotesque exaggerations of the pnctualisl 
publicists. In his zeal to correct both (mis-) 
interpretations perhaps he loses the opportun- 
ity of considering whether there may not have 
been some measure of interplay between 
monastic and secular spheres. The iconoclast 
in Collins gets the better of him and he stum- 
bles on the shards of his own making. 

But these arc smallish matters in comparison 
with his achievement in rescuing seventh- 
century Spain from the condescension of pos- 
terity. “This was a society with a sense of dir- 
ection”. “development rather than stagnation" 
was its keynote. “It was not declining or de- 
caying (in 71 1) : it was evolving”. His account is 
invariably stimulating and his treatment - of 
the Church, and of the monarchs' treatment of 
the Jews - sure-footed. His strictures on the 
dangers of writing social history from legal 
codes are timely. Here and there doubts occur. 
Was Ariunism really such a dcud duck in 589? 
Is the testimony of Vulcrius of'Uicrzo (else- 
where described as “eccentric") sufficient war- 


rant for the view that as early as the late 
seventh century the cult of Hcrmcnegild was 
“established"? Yet overall the Visigoth ic chap- 
ters arc a resounding success. 

“There are remarkable parallels between 
the Arab invasion of Spain in 711 and the 
Norman conquest of England in 1066." Indeed 
there arc. There arc also remarkable hazards 
involved in the drawing of them. It is n pity that 
Collins docs not chance his arm here by allow- 
ing Guichard’s important findings on the sur- 
vival of Arab tribal structures in Umayyad 
Spain more than a five- line summ.ary. The 
author simply docs not have enough space in 
his two chapters on al-Andahis for the stretch 
of territory he has to cover. He moves restless- 
ly from point to point. The shadows of Dozy 
and L6vi-Ptovcnqal (regularly misspelt) fall 
across his pages: the examples are familiar, of 
Zaryfib and his deodorants, Ibn Fimas the 
flying doctor, Sancho the Fat's slimming cure. 
But uny historian would be hard put to main- 
tain the freshness of Collins's Visigothic chap- 
ters, and at the very least (far such is the mea- 
sure of his achievement) he expounds a large 
amount of modern scholarship on subjects “for 
which there is nothing of note in English”. 
Moving to the Christian North he identifies 
underlying tension between the Asturias and 
Ciaiiciu (historians of Santiago kindly note). 


He is good on the Basques, and compresses a 
greut deal of scholarship, some of it his own, 
into his section on Catalonia. 

Al the end, exhausted, Collins's guard fails. 
He falls victim to ihe sterile issue implied by his 
subtitle. Unity and diversity: what docs this 
mean in (he context or the three centuries after 
711, ami of the nine after that? What does 
Collins's last sentence mean? It is well crafted, 
as his whole book is. But given one last dose of 
scepticism (Barbero-Vigil full strength, for ex- 
ample), the author might have resisted the 
temptation. 

Roger Collins's splendid book deserves to be 
warmly welcomed by Spanish and therefore 
European medieval historians alike. Mac- 
millans arc to be congratulated for having 
published this worthy companion volume to 
Angus Mackny's Spain in the Middle Ages; 
from Frontier to empire, 1000-1500 (1977). 

R. W. Southern’s Medieval Humanism, origi- 
nally published in 1970, has now been reissued 
in paperback (261pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 
£6.50. 0 631 13649 5). Among the essays 
included in the volume are studies of Bede. St 
Anselm und Mcister Eckhnrt; “Humanism and 
the School of Chartres" and “Peter of Blais: a 
Twelfth Century Humanist?"; und “England's 
First Entry into Europe”. 
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Never before has one book captured the’essence of Immigrant life 
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in America. Aqd what extraordinary women they were! Hasia Diner fc * ; y 
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confronted them in the United States, and how they triumphed over 
the odds lo become independent and productive members of their 
adopted society. 
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£11.20 hardcover 
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Poems by Gibbons Ruark 

"Gibbons Rpark's mastery of the traditional music of poetry is so i 
rare as to constitute almost a new form. He has ventured to think | 

about the shapely possibilities of the language and its sound, and he 
has discovered that his intelligence, so far from inhibiting his verse, 
has freed It. His poetry embodies emotions of great purity arid 
depth."— fumes Wright 
Johns Hopkins: Poetry and FktiOH 
E10-35 hardcover 
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THE PERSPECTIVES OF PSYCHIATRY 

Paul R. McHugh, M.D., and Phillip R. Slavney, M.D. 

The Perspectives or Psychi Attracts forth for professionals and lay- 
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tions basic to an understanding of oil psychla Iricpmctjqe: diseases, 
dimensions (as in personality), behaviors, and the life stories of indi- 
vidual patients. , . • • . j 

“An Impressive effort to bring conceptual and methodological order 
• to ihe heterogeneous phenomena of psychiatry. ... A Superb orienta- 
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■arid Healing 
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SotirioaA. Barber 

Arguing that "no one can read ihe Constitution (of the United States] 
without presupposing a theory of what we stand for as a people," ... 
Solirios A. Barber blends textual, intentions 1 1st, consensual, and other 
approaches to propose a theory of constitutional aspirations and to 
assess how well Ihe'ffamers succeeded In expressing their view of a • 
constitutional order. 

£14.00 hardcover 
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Careful scholarship and unusual literary felicity distinguish these 
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Harold Beaver 

CLEANTH BROOKS 

William Faulkner: First Encounters 

230pp. Vale University Press. £14.95. 

0300 029950 

ERIC J. SUNPQUIST 

Faulkner: The House Divided 

183pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

£14.10. 

08081 28988 

The indispensable core of William Faulkner's 
work, some twenty years after his death, is no 
longer in dispute. Certainly Cleanth Brooks 
and Eric J.Sundquist are agreed on this, if little 
else. It includes, give or take Sanctuary (1931), 
at least the six following books: The Sound and 
the Fury (1929): As / Lay Dying (1930): Light 
in August (1932): Absalom, Absalom/ (1936); 
The Hamlet (1940): and Go Down, Moses 
(1942). Yet Cleanth Brooks, in his commentar- 
ies. feels free to garble (his chronological 
order, perhaps (us he repeatedly stresses) be- 
cause he is devoted to the “universal human 
issues” of Faulkner's themes and his charac- 
ters' ■* relevance to basic humanity". For Sund- 
quisl. however, the chronological order is 
essential, as he explores the unfolding crisis of 
Faulkner's career. At the centre of this crisis, 
he insists, was the issue of race and “the vision- 
ary, powers the problem of race was capable of 
engaging”. So he must pursue Faulkner's tor- 
mented progress step by step. For Brooks "the 
South's difference - real or imagined - from 
Che rest of the country can prove to be a distrac- 
tion". 

It will not do to argue with Brooks at this late 
date. In his two-volume study. The Yoknapa- 
lawpha Country and Toward Yoknapatawpha 
and Beyond . he has served as Faulkner's de- 
voted champion. This latest volume. First En- 
counters, is a manual of a “Tales from 
Shakespeare" kind. It is concerned mainly with 
fabula, that is, the disinterring of plot and mo- 
tive-, it is&elf-confessedly interestedin people. 
As such Brooks's commentaries conie danger- 
ously close to cribs as he un clues Faulkner's 
devious, labyrinthine narratives into neut , con- 
secutive recitations. Faulkner is preeminently 
an author who, layer by layer, expounds his 
meaning In lime, through time. Reach the end 
of The Sound and the Fury , with Benjy bellow- 
ing as Luster drives lo the left of the confeder- 
ate'monument in the courthouse square, and 
you can rere.ad Beqjy's opening monologue 
with startling lucidity. “Toldby an Idiot" it may. 
be, "full of sound and fury", yeL it contains 
almost everything of significance the other 
three sequences are lo expand and develop. 
Cleanth Brooks would spare you that labour 
and M by so doing, tfoutd curtail that special 
-revelation. It seems a curious preoccupation 
for a crjtjc once deservedly celebrated for his 
engagement with .the paradoxical texture of 
■literature, v • 

■' Even more edrious, from this Southerner, is 
his consistent disengagement from the: South. 
So anxious is he lest wd mistake Faulkner for: 
some hayseed hillbilly that he comes to the 
resou ndi ijg con cl usion that’ 1 The Sound and the 
Fury, it ought to be clear f is primarily a book 
about the modem world and only incidentally 
,$oyr the Soyth.” Far from clear, it.brazenly. 
invbrtithe m^h;'Here Sundquist cotiids to th6- 
-re^uqUhciiin th$ fade q| such evident ‘.just in 1 
4(je niok of tim^. ^kb. Copper and Hawthorne * 

■ ;h.e afeues. Faulkner, apt out To’ create a 1 native 
iriiUtibh by creating a whole; country, and its., 
.inhabitants. That is what matters, that is x^hy;- 
,n)|rtost jfrom the start, Faulkndr was compared ; 

Hardy. Trt! place of “ihe • modern world",- 

■ thep , \ve must read (with Suntf qiiist) “themod-; 
eniist grouhds .prepared by .El lot .and Joyce’’, 
pit; such -grdUhr|s any' native tradition ,;ws$. 
.h^ssaiily scfep as fabrication; For that reason 
alone: Faulkner’S design! superimposed on the 

: lost dream of the Souths Inevitably fail apptt;’ 
and the more Faulkqer added to it, themore it 
.was. seen Jo fall apdfl-while ; Faulkner kept, 
bn assuring bis. readers that it was suj}po$ec| to. 
.fall apart. . .•'■ * ; '.V: ' ‘ 

: This' rtiuch th£n, despite Cleanth: brooks; 
should be clear: .the South was Faulkrier’S ex- 
pliclt topic. Far from Usipg It ftlbreiy for region- 

about the South* about the Cqnfcdeplte past * 


and the long aftermath of American slavery. 
There has been much formalist Faulkner critic- 
ism in the new - which is almost to say Southern 
agrarian - tradition. Recently there have also 
appeared some compelling Freudian readings, 
in particular John T. Irwin's Doubling and In- 
cest f Repetition and Revenge (1975), followed 
by Richard H. King's A Southern Renaissance 
(1980) and Lee Jenkins's Faulkner and Black- 
White Relations (1981). Sundquist 's aim is to 
cap this collective enterprise by a far more 
determined study of the political evidence, of 
contemporary literature and of sociological 
documents. In this he has been strikingly suc- 
cessful. He is a wary reader, constantly expos- 
ing what is botched and maddeningly over- 
blown - in short, atrocious - about much of 


ms 


Faulkner's rhetoric, as well as castigating his 
steady decline into mythomania. For once 
Faulkner had actually drawn a map of Yokna- 
patawpha (used by Cleanth Brooks as a frontis- 
piece), his fiction, even as it filled In; extended 
and rearranged that map, merely scattered the 
original design. But that was after Absalom, 
Absalom/ For a brief decade, as he continued 
to ponder The Sound and the Fury in its amaz- 
ing genesis, the strain of Faulkner’s moral vi- 
sion matched the strain of his fictional designs. 
In Sundquist's words: ’ 


Lachlan Ma ckinnon 

GROVER SMITH 
The Waste Land . 

170pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 

0 04 800015 .9 
GREGORYS. JAY , 

T.S. RUot and the Poe tics of Literary History ■ 
256pp. Louisiana St ate University Press. ■ 
£23.40. v ‘ •. '.-•••• 

08071 1099 Jf 

Grover Smith's book on The Waste Land is, as 
one might expect from his T.S. -Eliot's Poetry 
and Ptays (1956), highly informative about the 
compost of sources on which the poem draws. 
His. first jwo. chapters study respectively Eliot’s 


The strain is both formal and actual; that is, Faulk- 
ner’s best work reflects a turbulent search for fiction- 
al forms in which to contain and express the ambiva- 
lent feelings and projected passions that were his us 
an author and as an American in the South. 

But the grand design continued to evade 
him, except at a local level where he crushed 
together disparate stories, entangled plots and 
collided characters as if the mere force of rhe- 
toric could dramatize the connection. Go 
Down, Moses is the final, precarious example 
of such juxtapositions, "the only instance on 
record" (as Malcolm Cowley put it) "of a novel 
that masqueraded as a collection of stories". 
Not that the masquerade was always self- 
evident exactly. Faulkner regarded it as a novel 
about the the McCaslin family, both white and 
black. Yet the third section, "Pantaloon in 
Black", has in it no person of McCaslin blood. 
When asked by Cowley about the relation of 
this section to the rest of the stories, Faulkner 
blankly replied that “Rider was one of the 
McCaslin Negroes". As Cowley adds: “It was 
no use asking, ‘Why didn't you say so?’" Faulk- 
ner, always devious, worked through disorder 
to recover the turbulent issues “lying speech- 
less" in the experience of the American South. 
That was Robert Penn Warren's conclusion 
years ago: Faulkner's vision of the South 
"would not have been available, been visible in 
fact, without the technique" he employed. 

The technique was one of extension, ana- 
logical expansion, almost parodic inflation as 
Faulkner moved from one narrative conscious- 
ness to another, listening (in his own words) to 
the voices. That is how The Sound and the 
Fury, spreading ring upon ring, took its shape. 
This is how we peruse As l Lay Dying. The 
vision was one of estrangement: the inevitable 
estrangement of the Southern past from its pre- 
sent. That vision was not unique. The dream of 
a fallen aristocratic wohd, as Sundquist points 
out, also haunts The Mind of the South (1941); 
W. J. Cash and Faulkner share the same shat- 
tered allegiance. Like tormented spirits in 
Dante's Hell, they yearn for what they fear: a 
renaissance of that romantic version of an 
antebellum South whose phantom ideals sur- 
vived the Civil- War. Yet the very myth that 
attracts them also repulses them, since irrevoc- 
ably entwined with it is the hysterical issue of 
race or, in the neologism of the South, of 
miscegenation. 

That was to become Faulkner’s most fatal 


compost 


Years), and does not say whether this Is by 
choice or compulsion; he does remark that the 
poem "seems to have been held back from 
publication by its openness" (a problem on 
which the continuing correspondence in these 
pages has some bearing). 

Smith devotes a long chapter to the making 
of The Waste Land, discussing the order and 
the circumstances in' which the manuscript 
drafts were produced. He speaks of the poem 
as having been “finally put together for the 
printer with -appalling negligence", a careless- 
ness Said lo have been characteristic Of “Eliot’s 
mind", and takes a sour view of Pound's influ- 
ence. “Without Pound The Waste Land might 
have, reflected less solicitude for good verse 
and more for the perfection of structure. Or it 
might have reflected a greater solicitude for 


collected prosegiws astrong^rsense ofEliot’s . ' 1 The td-and-fro quality of Smith’s mind 
prodigious, qcttvjty as 3 journalist than haspre- mflkes his: detailed discussion of the - poem's 
vlbusly beep available; $nd leads to a persua- ; sources. very hard to toiiow, Phlebas is deait 

sive portrait 9 f Eliot as defending tp an un- - with before "The Fire Sermon". “A Game of 
usual degree pn the deliberate exploitation of ' Chess" left until last. Smith’s discussion of 
irnconsciouslnspirationloovercomeainassiVe ■ Eliot’s rela'tiori toJdyce is suggestive and 
and in^plical>ic inhibition: Betweeti 1^12 and - humanizing in that we are given a feeling of 
T914., Eliot ‘Iposses^d soriielhing cojisiS(eni;. their competitiveness 1 , but some -points are 
either with, tbtal absence of dogmatic faith or = [assorted rathei 1 than proved* Eliot “can hardly 
with religions vocation or even mystica^rdour have; been ignorant" bf [Edward Carpenters 

a.nd alienation - someth jpg dark; arid ;en$U 0 us Intermediate Types among ■ Primitive Folk 
and apparently artgry ,1 dp not .understand this : (1914); which “mayhjwe .ranked high among 
or have any ldea ^hether^it affeited liiS' be- Mr sources for. Sexual toreV^lh doesn’t 
ihaviour oqlside his studies and the poems he : ; show that EUot eve^refcd jt. Simjl'^iyV the 
.wrote in I9i4. ,, l Grover Smith gives a verv. 'fii II i ho inrUir li* 


obsession: not in the figure of the black, nor of 
the mulatto even, but of the White Negro 
Light in August, which first developed the 
theme, stands in direct line of desoem from 
Mark Twain’s Pudd'nhead Wilson (1894). Itis 
miscegenation which Faulkner came to see "as 
the heart of the South’s damnation”, for it 
implied the eventual extinction of the white 
race and the suicidal failure of families and 
their caste. Again and again Sundquist invokes 
Melville’s Amasn Delano, whose naive ques- 
tion, "Whnt has cast such a Shadow upon 
you?”, elicits Benito Cereno’s shinned reply, 
“The Negro". Only Faulkner was to hear it 
with a persistent and insinuating sexual thud. It 
becomes his version of the South's own pecul- 
iar original sin, which he probed throughout 
the 1930s as Temple Drake’s frantic invoca- 
tions of “Daddy, Daddy . . . Give it to me, [ 
daddy" were transfigured into Joanna Bar- 
den’s erotic cry of “Negro! Negro! Negro!". 

That is why, for all its chivalry, the South 
(according to Faulkner) deserved to lose the 
war. Despite the romance, a lost confederate 
innocence had never existed. “The potent 
ramifications of that violation" were to become 
Faulkner's explicit subject as he probed “first 
the frantic hysteria over, and tragic actualities 
of, miscegenation in the contemporary'South, 
and next their turbulent origins in the violent 
acts of master against slave". In such terms 
Sundquist declares his theme which he de- 
velops in exploring that great trilogy - Light in 
August, Absalom, Absalom ! and Go Down,. 
Moses - by which Faulkner’s eventual reputa- 
tion must stand or fall. Whether readers will 
continue to find such obsessions, widespread in 
the 1930s, compelling is another matter. The 
wider human issues, as Cleanth Brooksinsists, 
go way beyond the South, as the novels that 
Faulkner wrote developed beyond such racial 
material. But Faulkner, we must remember, 
lived three times cocooned, in a segregated > 
country (Mississippi) within a country (the 
South) within a country (the United States). 
He died in 1962. just three months before an 
insurrection at Oxford, Mississippi (on the en- 
rolment of James Meredith at the university 
there), which C. Vann Woodward has called 
“the most serious challenge to the Union since 
the Civil War”. True son of his State, Faulkner 
was torn to the end by divided loyalties. His 
greatest novels encompass that division with a 
desperate, convulsive concern. 


For all its flaws, though, Smith’s book is a 
valuable compendium, better perhaps to dip 
into than to read nt one go. Gregory S. Jay's 
T.S. Eliot and the Poetics of Literary History is 
rather different. Jny has deconstructive inten- 
tions, bringing Derrida and Lacan to bear on B' 
Bloomian interpretation of Eliot's anxiety of 
influence which itself- shows Bloom to be 
Eliot's. strong misreader. The approach is not 
internally- coherent: the reification of Lacans 
dematerinlized phallus transcends empiricism, 
but not the “literalism” Jay also claims it 
escapes. However, this book makes a number 
of interesting points as it proceeds. The final 
argument, that in Four Quartets “the ro$e be 1 -, 
comes* an eternal flame of enlightened disillu- 
slonment, a process of love that gains energy 
. from its losses of identity and grows strong jn 
the repetition of other times it heatedly 
gathers” is adequate only if wf belieye that 
intertextuality stands in for an impossible .God- 
Much more interesting are the good discus- 
sions of Eliot’s conflict with Shelley, <yhicn 
points to a real anxiety, and Jay's argument: 
• that American poets substitute’ ftistbry ; 

trite just as Eliot replaces “Nature” with “rw* : 
lory” in a typescript of “GerOntion* . ;Ag* un | 
though, to nail the latter down' to atreatrqent 
of what Eliot understood by thd twd words 1 $ 

. .heeded 1 and missing. . : ■ 

[Neither of these books is likely to Chango ow - 
picture of Eliot very /substantially, but 
Smith’s unwieldy carapace of learning inform ^ 1 
.us, J&y'-s citation/of theoretical [authority/Wh 
cqrpes tiresomely sejf-regarding]. In bdth/ the. 

1 enigiria of. Eliot’s sexuality is importhnt 3 , ; bui. 
. where Smith is carerei.npt to'guess top f^/Jay. 
.. applies a universal spHema! that 

: :n.-. il-.- .i. . 1 . -.l . VvAWrV .finOS. 
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Legislating interstitially 


William Twining 

JOHN BELL 

Policy Arguments in Judicial Decisions 
283pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 
0198253974 

On the making of law by judges there is no end 
of talk. The latest round of debates has been 
dominated by Ronald Dworkin, who has eleg- 
antly and ingeniously defended some ideas 
that were widely thought to have been finally 
buried: that judges find law rather than make 
it; that they are not and should not be con- 
cerned with issues of policy; and that there is a 
right answer to even the hardest case. John 
Bell’s book is a stylish intervention in a 
sophisticated and interminable conversation. It 
cogently restates the case for saying that com- 
mon law appellate judges arc and should be 
interstitial legislators rather than neutral up- 
holders of n social consensus (as Lord Devlin 
would have it) or guardians of pre-existing in- 
dividual rights (as Professor Dworkin persist- 
ently contends). In Bell’s view the consensus 
model and the rights model both suggest that 
judicial and legislative roles in new cases arc 
qualitatively different; “the interstitial legisla- 
tor model", nu the other hand, recognizes no 
such sharp divide between legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial functions, kuthcr they be- 
long to an "essential continuum" of political 
roles that are quite rightly distributed with re- 
ference to pragmatic or contingent considern- 
tions-(such as lack of parliamentary time) and 


not only on the basis of fundamental principle. 

The book has several merits. It is well-organ- 
ized, generally lucid and very readable. The 
author makes intelligent use of modern Euro- 
pean jurists such as Luhmann and Betti. There 
is a particularly good exposition and critique of 
D work in’s rights thesis. While rejecting the 
latter's main conclusions. Bell makes some im- 
portant concessions: political morality is an 
inevitable ingredient in the task of justifying 
judicial decisions; there arc important con- 
straints on the exercise of judicial discretion; in 
a democracy the role of the judiciary needs 10 
be justified in terms of a coherent political 
theory; a reasonably clear distinction can be 
drawn between "hard" eases and "clear” cases 
and between principles and policies. In hard 
cases the good judge aspires to be an intellec- 
tual Hercules. Where the author lakes issue 
with Dworkin it is on (he latter's terms. 

At the very least, then, this work provides a 
clear guide to the present state of the game; for 
some it may be a substitute for reading a great 
deal of scattered, repetitious and often confus- 
ing literature. It makes some good points, 
especially in respect of clarifying some of the 
central concepts. So long as the present 
Dworkinian round of the debate continues. 
Bell's three models are likely to become stan- 
dard parts of the jargon. Ilis defence of the 
interstitial legislator model is remarknhlc more 
for its clarity than for its originality and (be last 
chapter, on the “consequences for the judicial 
role", is disappointingly thin. This contributes 
to the feeling that, notwithstanding its in- 
creased philosophical sophistication, the dis- 


Going higher up 


Mqrise Cremona 

A. A. C A NQ ADO TR1NDADE 
The Application of the Rule of Exhaustion or 
Local Remedies In International Law: Its 
rationale in the international protection of 
individual rights 

443pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0521229472 

This is one of the first in a welcome new series 
of Cambridge Studies in International and 
Comparative Law. Its subject is the rule that, 
before a case is admissible before an inter- 
national tribunal, all legal remedies in the 
domestic courts of the respondent state must 
have been exhausted. Although A. A. Canga-- 
do Trindade discusses this rule In the context 0 F 
international law generally, he is largely con- 
cerned with its application in the field of the 
protection of human rights, and in particular 
with the European Convention on Human 
Rights. . 

Trindade contends that in areas of inter- 
national law in which it has traditionally been 
applied, such as that of diplomatic protection, 
the local remedies, rule has a rationale and a 
function quite different from that to be found 
In the newer treaty regimes protecting human 
rights. In the case of diplomatic protection , it is 
a prior condition for the enforcement of inter- 
national responsibility, and a defence against 
interference in the sovereignty of a state, which 
Has ah Interest in doing justice In jts own way 
. within Its ofan legal system. At the same time, 
the international community has an interest' in 
seeing that a particular dispute is settled in the 
quickest, least expensive and most effective 
way. Thus what Trindade calls a “negative" 
approach to the' rule is adopted: it is seen as 
having n preventive character, of providing a 
barrier (6 be surmounted by the plaintiff. 

Trindade argues that In the context Of 
human rights protection a “positive" approach lo 
the rule is both possible and more appropriate, 
one which stresses the complementary roles 
played' by the domestic and International 
courts. He sees the domestic courts in which 
remedies must first be exhausted ns part of nn 
Integrated system of law enforcement. A 
“more realistic” and less restrictive approach 
to' human fights cases is justified and made 
more acceptable to the contracting parties in 
that they have assumed these obligations by 
acceding to the European Convention, which 
• is itself qri exercise of sovereignty. Trindade 
/ concludes that human rights claims cannot be 
seen as- a threat to the sovereignty of the re- 


putants are still involved in an activity that is 
not qualitatively different from endlessly toss- 
ing feathers, as Thurman Arnold suggested 
long ago. 

Can one envisage how n new round would 
represent a significant advance? Perhaps the 
weaknesses of this book provide some clues. 
First, if one is seriously concerned to compare 
and contrast different political roles or institu- 
tions one needs to give an adequate account of 
all the phenomena under consideration. Bell 
tells us a good deal about judging, but almost 
nothing about legislating and administering, 
which he seems to treat as unproblematic. It is 
difficult to understand how one can compare A 
and B and C, if one concentrates on describing 
and analysing A. Second, Bell purports to con- 
centrate his fire on the empirical part of Dwor- 
kin's thesis, that is to say its adequacy as a 
description of judicial practice. It has never 
been dear lo me on what evidence that thesis is 
based nor how one might set oul to falsify it. 
The claim that it describes anything is neither 
dear nor plausible. In attacking this daim. Bell 
docs not pause to confront some elementary 
questions of method. His sample of cases is 
presented as illustrative rather than as evi- 
dence; (here is almost no discussion of the basis 
for their selection nor of questions nhout how 
representative or typical of whose judicial 
practice (hey might be; nor is it dear how dis- 
agreements about Bell's interpretation of par- 
ticular cases might he resolved. A rather clear 
opening is left for a Dworkinian to provide 
alternative interpretations or explanations of 
some cases and to dismiss others as "deviant". 


spondent state. While theoretically correct, 
this view is perhaps too optimistic; human 
rights protection has become one of the most 
emotive aspects of the relations between 
states. 

The European Convention on Human 
Rights specifically envisages the application of 
the local remedies rule in its provisions on the 
admissi billty of claims. It contains no details on 
the scope or content of the rule, merely a refer- 
ence In Article 26 to “the generally recognised 
rules of International law". According to Trin- 
dade, this has resulted in misleading connec- 
tions being made between the rule as it has 
been interpreted in diplomatic protection 
(general international law) on the one hand * 
and human rights protection on the other. In 
fact, the phrase was intended to draw attention 
to the limitations and exceptions to the rule to 
be found in international law, such as those 
concerning the effectiveness of local remedies. 
The “positive” approach to the rule places an 
equal crtiphasis on the correlative duty im- 
posed on contracting parties to the Conven- 
tion, under Article 13, which requires that 
“everyone whose rights and freedoms as set • 
forth in this Convention are violated shall have 
an effective remedy before a national author- 
ity". This is closely linked to the right tp a fair 
and public hearing before an independent and 
impartial tribunal, provided for jn Article 6 . 
The local remedies rule should be seen a$ en- 
tailing two corresponding duties: that of the. 

' individual to seek redress first before a domes- 
tic tribunal, and fttat of Re state to provide an 
[ effective remedy Within the ’domestic legal 
system. 

In the main body of the book, Trindade 
examines and compares the operation of the 
rule in general international law nnd human 
rights protection. He deals with the remedies 
which have to be exhausted, the exceptions to 
the riile, the incidence of the burden of proof, 
and the time factor In applying the rule. There 
nre two interrelated questions which pose par-- 
ticular problems whprp hudian rights are con- . 
cemed: the application of the rule in the case of . 
claims between states; and cases whdre the 
alleged violation of the European Convention 
involves “legislative measures or administra- 
tive practices”. 

The Convention itself is silent on the ques-’ 
(ion of whether the local remedies rale applies 
in cases between states. Trindade accepts that 
these cases fall, in principle, under the rule, 

, which is als 6 the view taken by the European 
' Commission. ‘ However, one ; needs to look 
' farther; at the nature of thfc ejaira ahd the ■ 


A third weakness is to over-simplify the condi- 
tions that give rise to doubts, puzzlements and 
disagreements in interpreting and applying 
law. It is not so much, as some have suggested, 
that there is no distinction between “hard" and 
“easy" cases as that this is ton limited a set of 
concepts for discussing some extremely com- 
plex phenomena. To explain the conditions of 
doubt largely in terms of the open texture of 
language, prime facie conflicts between rules 
and changes in social conditions, is to paint 
with far too broad a brush. 

For similar reasons this kind of theorizing 
tends to he too generalized and too simple lo 
provide clear practical guidance as to how par- 
ticular tasks should be allocated between dif- 
ferent sectors of government or how particular 
cases should be decided. The current debate, 
for all its sophistication, tends to be over- 
influenced by academic lawyers' obsessions 
with appellate judicial decisions, is not gen- 
uinely empirical in its methodology and is 
over-generalized at certain key points. The 
book rather clearly reflects the strengths and 
weaknesses of an enormous body of literature. 
It advances our understanding interstitially but 
it fails to transform the game. 


wrong complained of. If the alleged breach of 
the Convention is in respect of a particular 
individual or group of individuals, and the 
claimant state is acting on their behalf, then the 
local remedies rule should apply. If, on the 
other hand, ihe alleged breach relates to a 
“general prevailing situation", then the rule 
should not apply, for several reasons. First,. the 
claimant slate is now activating the “collective 
guarantee” of the Convention, rather than 
claiming redress for a. specific individual. 
Second, it is unlikely in a “general prevailing 
situation” that any local remedies, available 
would be effective. Trindade concludes “be- 
cause that inter-state action cannot necessarily 
be equated with traditional fo mis of diplomatic 
protection, the local remedies rale, applicable 
in principle, should be interpreted in the light 
of the ultimate purpose of the human rights ■ 
system itself and applied with less severity than 
in the traditional law and practice of diplomatic 
protection”. 

Although Trindade denies that’ they are ex- 
actly coterminous, there are clearly dose links 
between a “general prevailing situation" and 
“legislative measures or administrative prac- 
tices”. In neither case, it appears, should the 
local remedies rule be applied. In spite of the 
requirement in Article 25 that the individual 
applicant he a “victim" of a violation of the 
Convention, the European Commission has [.. 
interpreted this widely, to include indirect or 
potential victims, in partiaiiar where the ac- 
tion complained of is a legislative measure or 
an administrative practice.^ This latter concept ..[ 
has been defined as official tolerance 9f re- 
pented acts in violation of the Convention. In 
such cases, the local remedies rule would be 
inappropriate. The claimant, as in certain 
inter-state cases, is not seeking repress 1 for a 
direct injury, but rather to put a stop to the 
violation. The Commission has also pointed 
out that where an administrative practice In 
breach of the Convention does exist, theft the 
normal assumptions as to the effectiveness of 
nny local remedies will not apply. ■! 

Trindudc's atgumoht is convincing as, a 
theory; tn practice, as he recognizes, the ride is 
still an effective stumbling-block lo the major- . 
ity of claims brought before the Cortimisklon. 
One wonders whether the chimge of approach 
advocated [by Tflndadc would make any real . 
difference; None the less, his book is in bblh 
aim and achievement- a work of scholarship. It . 

. is meticulously researched nnd addresses itself 
to -a central Issue: the relationship between, 
general international taw and the specific legal ; 
regimes established by intUvIduat treatiei. , 
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MARTIN BRENNAN 

The Stars and the Slones: Ancient Art end 

Astronomy in Ireland 

208pp. Thames and Hudson. £12. 

0500012954 

Five thousand years ago, on the banks of the 
Boyne in eastern Ireland, the massive passage- 
grave of Newgrange was erected. Its design 
was not simple: the entrance was aligned on the 
midwinter sunrise, and on many of the stones 
were enigmatic carvings of lozenges, triangles 
and spirals. 

This art has frustrated interpretation. The 
Abb6 Breuil, Stuart Piggott and Claire O'Kelly 
have built up a corpus of the symbols but not 
found an explanation of their meaning. Now, 
in an intriguing and irritating book, Martin 
Brennan, an Irish- American artist, offers a 
provisional theory of what this art and the 
“tombs" meant to their creators. Between 1976 
and 1982 the author lived in Ireland, studying 
the Neolithic cemeteries of Loughcrew and the 
Boyne. His work there led to an over-hasty and 
erratic book, The Boyne Valley Vision (Dol- 
men Press, 1980) and then, after a further 
twelve months of research, to The Stars and the 
Stones. Many of its ideas are persuasive but they 
are presented in an adventure-story style more 
appropriate to Raiders of the Lost Ark than to 
the world of real archaeology. 

The book is well illustrated with the author's 
own sketches, there is a bibliography and a 
brief index, but it is somewhat awkwardly sub- 
divided into an introduction of fifty-nine 
pages, describing Brennan's methods of investi- 
gation, some of them unorthodox and uncritical, 
and a major section of 138 pages entitled 
“Megalithic Observatories". This is the better 
part of the book and worth careful considera- 
tion. 

Brennan puts forward three hypotheses: 
that the Neolithic tumuli were not tombs but 
. temples light; that they were aligned on the 


sunrise at different times of the year; that the 
art is composed of solar and lunar symbolism, 
used by its makers for time-keeping or for re- 
cording the cycles of the sun and moon. 

Much of th : s is possible, although sometimes 
overstated. Brennan is certainly wrong about 
the burials: nineteenth-century excavations at 
Loughcrew showed dearly that the cairns were 
tombs. He is probably right, however, about 
their orientations. With the example of New- 
grange, and with current research discovering 
evidence for astronomical interests among the 
prehistoric sotieties of the British Isles, it 
would not be surprising if these people be- 
lieved in an association between the sun and 
moon and the cycle of life and death. It is even 
possible, as Brennan claims, that the 
cemeteries were laid out as landscaped devices 
for recording the solstices, equinoxes and the 
cross-quarter days of February, May, August 
and November. 

The third of Brennan's hypotheses is rhe 
most convincing. His argument that the spiral 
was a solar symbol and the crescent a lunar one 
is hardly new, but his suggestion that the 
lozenge might have represented the four quar- 
ters of the solar year is. His analysis of "sun- 
dials” at Knowth, and of the elaborate pattern- 
ing of a kerbstone there as a depiction of both 
the phases of a lunar month and of a method of 
harmonizing the solar and lunar cycles over a 
five-year period, is certainly novel and may 
Well provide us with fresh insights into the 
significance of these carvings. 

Despite its faults and its inaccuracies The 
Stars and the Stones may prove to be a pioneer- 
ing work. Brennan's interpretation of the New- 
grange symbols as astronomical is far more 
plausible than previous suggestions that they 
were formalized versions of a Mother God- 
dess. He contrives, quite successfully, to 
integrate the art with the alignments in the 
megalithic tombs, something not previously 
achieved, and in his book we may have been 
given a revelation of the cosmological beliefs of 
our distant forefathers. 
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LEWIS R. B1NFORD 

In Pursuit of the Past: Decoding the 
archaeological record 
256pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 
0500050422 

In his enthusiastic foreword to this book Colin 
Renfrew says, “The work of Lewis Binford 
establishes him as the outstanding archaeolog- 
ical thinker of our time. His influence, as the 
senior and most, original figure in the intellec- 
tual developments of the 1960s which came to 
be called the ‘New Archaeology', has arguably 
been greater than that of any other writer this 
century concerned with the understanding of 
man's early past.” When, too, he lectured to 
the American Archaeological Association, 
Renfrew declared his belief that “Binford, with 
his associates, had made a greater contribution 
to archaeological thought than any worker in 
this century” ( American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, 1980). Brian Fagan shares Renfrew’s 
enthusiasm and writes: “Binford’s intense and 
incisive thinking about the past has been a major 
force behind the new archaeology since the 
1960s. His influence on American archaeology 
has been enormous, equivalent to that of 
Gordon Childe in European prehistory between 
the wars” ( Antiquity , 1984). 

These judgments ensure that this book will 
be read by all interested in archaeology as a 
source of our knowledge of man’s past. That 
such views ore not shared by the present re- 
viewer nor by very many other archaeologists 
in America and Europe makes In Pursuit of the 
Past even more a compulsory read. It is cer- 
tainly the clearest and most cogent statement 
of the views of this persuasive, prolific, con- 
troversial and often belligerent writer. Let us 
look at him. Born in 1929, Binford studied 
archaeology and anthropology at the Universi- 
ties of North Carolina and Michigan, became 
an instructor in Michigan, an Assistant Profes- 
sor in Chicago and Santa Barbara, an Associ- 
ate Professor at UCLA, and from 1968 has 
been Professor in the University of New Mex- 
ico at Albuquerque. He came into the public 
eye with his article “Archaeological Perspec- 
tives” in New Perspectives in Archaeology, 
edited by S.R. and L. R. Binford (1968), his An 
Archaeological Perspective (1972), Nunamult 
Enthnoarchaeology (1978) and Bopes: Ancient 
men and modem myths (1981). 

Tie new archaeologists of the 1960s did 
themselves a disservice by belleylpg that tp be 
scholarly it was necessary to write tortuously 
and obscurely, that opacity and gobbledegook 
•would make the “old” archaeologists so con- 
fused that they would think they had been 
confounded. Binford has often fyeen accused of 
doing himself harm by the involved, unclear way 
he writes. This book is different: it started as a 
series of lectures given in Britain and Scandina- 
via in 1980-81, and the faped lectures have been 
turned into a book "with the'edltbrial collabora- 
tion of J. F, Chefry and Robin Terrence”. The 
result is eminently readable and should be read 
by all students of the past who honestly want to 
knowyhat the new archaeology of the 1960s was 
about. The chapters on Man the Mighty 
Hunter, Life and Death at the Waterhole, and 
Hunters in a Landscape are . essential, even 
exciting, reading. : The fifth,: chapter, “An 
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lency of the new archaeology, or processual 
archaeology as the angry young men of the 
1960s today prefer to call their discipline, now 
that they and their hats have grown old. What 
in this Binford dichotomy has happened to the 
traditional archaeologists, the backbone of the 
profession? 

Binford asks that we should reject the idea 
that archaeologists ore “simply strange histo- 
rians working at a disadvantage: historians that 
is without written records". But that is what 
prehistorians are and it is no use pretending 
that archaeologists are anthropologists or 
natural scientists in the hope that this will make 
them seem more respectable, although it may 
make it easier for them to get money from 
Science Foundations and other grant-giving 
bodies. 

It is the subtitle of this book that should give., 
everyone pause. To what extent CBn- tHe 
archaeological record be decoded? Binford 
quotes Christopher Hawkes’s 1954 American 
Anthropologist paper, but not Margaret 
Smith's paper ( Archaeological Newsletter, 
1955), nor the judgments of those experienced, 
though traditional, archaeologists, Gordon 
Childe and Stuart Piggott. Binford describes 
how he attended a lecture by the late M. J. 
O’Kelly on Newgrange but was disappointed 
that O'Kelly was reluctant “to consider the 
nature of the society in which the site had 
functioned”. This was, of course, because to do 
so was not decoding the past but indulging in 
speculation. It is wise to use ethnographic 
parallels and Binford is very good at this, but 
with his curious insensibility to the historical 
development of ethno-archaeology, there is no 
mention of any earlier efforts such as Lubbock’s 
Prehistoric Times , Sollos's Ancient Hunters and 
Nilsson’s The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandina- 
via’. these do not seem to be on the shelves at' 
Albuquerque. But then it used to be a catch- 
phrase in American conferences in the 1960s 
that nothing published before 1960 should be 
read - and for that matter nothing written by 
. anyone over thirty. 

Times have changed and the shouting and 
• screaming have died away. But still one must 
constantly be aware that much of the alleged 
decoding of the archaeological record is the 
projection into prehistory of the prejudices 
and proclivities of present-day scholars, And in 
these lectures it would have been good if the 
author could have said, roundly and clearly, 
that much of the record is undecipherable - 
Upper Palaeolithic art and Megalithic art. for 
example. We say we are testing out the past by 
using ethnographical and historical models: 
well and good, but we must not forget that In so 
doing we are not decoding but inventing the 
past. 

Gordon Willey has said recently that one 
cannot practise as an archaeologist unless one 
Is an optimist. I am a practising archaeological 
pessimist: enjoying the record but pot hopeful . 
that many ports of it can or .will bp decoded. 
Binford has been reasonably moderate in this: 
boojc, but when I see colleagues peopling ; 
Stpnehenge with chieftains, astronauts and 
wise men ltom the East, I realize that the heiV. 
archaeology, ol which, as Braid wood rays, 
Binftird was “high priest", has got out of hand ' 
to the extent of injuring the credibility of some 
professional archaeologists. And when I read 
the writings of the Americans, Eritt, :P1og, 
Watson, Le Blanc and Redman, which most . 
European scholars consider, as Bidford him- 
self says, “a naive brand of positivism". I re ‘ 
member only too well how the disciples w*- 
outdo the master. We should now accept into 
the bpdy of traditional archaeological scho- 
larship the good that emerged from the Amo*; 
icah explosion of the 1.960?, and Binford’s new 
book, is a . useful guide to this good, although 
still burdened by: the flimflam of theoiy 4W' ; 
still not prepared to accept that most of the nW < 
archaeology was set out by ;one of die m osl 
outstanding archaeological thinkers ,of ° ut f 
tiflie, W; W.. Taylor,, in his 1948 if. Study of , 
Archaeology. * , ’ ; .«-• • ' 
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HARRY MORTON 
The Whale’s Wake 

396pp. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 
$32.50. 
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GREG GATENBY (Editor) 

Whales: A celebration 
233pp. Hutchinson. £27.50. 

0316305103 

In London, in 1815, a contingent of the Tsar of 
Russia's Cossacks celebrated the defeat of 
Napoleon by drinking neat whale oil from (he 
street-lamps. At the time, Oxford Circus alone 
was reputed to sport more street-lighting Ilian 
the whole of Paris, all fuelled by the products 
of Britain's expanding Pacific whale fleet. 

From Pole to Pole, the whaling ships carried 
a European blend of mayhem and mercantile 
potential to the indigenous communities they 
visited. One of the last major destinations they 
arrived at was New Zealand where, for a brief 
spnn from around 1790 to 1840, they influ- 
enced the development of the islands. The 
Whale's Wake is u most interesting history of 
this influence. It provides an arresting cata- 
logue of the whaling way of life in southern 
waters and examines in some depth the impact 
that whaling hud nn the Maoris and the con- 
tribution it made to Britain's annexation of 
New Zculand. 

Two factors, Harry Morion suggests, en- 
couraged the diversion of British whAling ships 
to the Antipodes. Tie shipment of convicts to 
New South Woles began in 17K6, after the 
American War of Independence, and whalers 
could henceforth cover their outwurd expenses 
by carrying prisoners or provisions. At the 
same time numerous conflicts with Spuin were 
making the rich whaling grounds off Peru un- 
safe for civilian traffic - fifteen British whaling 
ships had been seized there by 1799. One of the 
first ships to test the waters, in 1791 , was the 
Britannia, owned by Samuel Eiulc rby and 
Sons, the very company that Melville later de- 
scribed as “not far behind the united royal 
houses of the Tudors and Bourbons, in point of 
real historical interest". Britannia's captain re- 
ported sighting some 15.000 whales in ten days’ 
sailing west of New Zealand, and by 1801 ships 
were making regular voyages to the islands. 

Life for the whaling men was as tough 
around New Zealand as anywhere else. 
Voyages could be exceedingly |ong - the 
longest lasted eleven years - arid were not al- 
ways successful: a ship called the Catawba 
spent eleven months at sea before catching her 
first whale. The sheer hard work involved in a 
whaling venture was overwhelming. In 1838 
the fog of the Columbus noted it as normal that 
five boats took eight hours to tow a dead whale 
across Otago Harbour and alongside the ship. 
Occasionally these rigours were shared by 
women. Indeed the wife of Captain Gibbs of 
the, George Washington became quite famous 
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The Book of Sharks ’• 
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Some sharks do bite and even eat bits ot 
humans, and n few people die ns a result, but 
the grent majority arc relatively unknown ele- 
ments of that grent ecological complex, the 
sea, and come nowhere near people. Most of 
mankind has for more to fear from mosquitos, 
viruses, schistosomes and motor cars than it 
lias from sharks. Yot that minority of mis- 
named “man-eaters" is responsible for much of 
the rubbishy popular literature on sharks. This 
is the book to counterbalance those misleading 
outpourings and to put sharks in perspective. 

Richard Ellis does, of course, provide o 
chapter on shark attacks, and it makes grim 
reading. But, as in the other chapters, this 
element of shark behaviour is written about in 
the broader context of shark biology. It will no 
doubt surprise many readers to learn that as far 
fas-the- relationships between sharks and man 
are concerned, man is the greater predator. 


as a masthead look-out. Another less fortunate 
captain's wife survived an appalling wreck and 
was washed up on a rocky island with only the 
ship's rats to keep her company. She lived off 
these and their descendants for five years until 
she was rescued. 

The dangers of using only n hand-held har- 
poon and a length of rope to grapple a massive 
animal in its own clement arc of course well- 
known. Yet the most serious problem for the 
whalers was probably scurvy. Endcrby’s Emi- 
lia had two-thirds of her crew afflicted in 1789, 
in 1806 twenty-six out of twenty-eight sealers in 
the Fox succumbed nnd even in the 1840s few 
ships were completely free of it. One rather 
dubious cure was to bury the invalids up to 
their necks in the earth. On a beach in Lc Bo ns 
Bay, a group of whalers is repurted to have 
administered this treatment to some sick ship- 
mates before going in search of fresh food. 
They returned to discover that wild pigs had 
devoured their friends' protruding heads. 

Unattended uppendnges were also occa- 
sionally at risk from the cannibalistic Maoris. 
The native skill in preserving heads was a 
source of gruesome fascination to many whal- 
ers. who purchased them as mementos. Some 
unscrupulous souvenir-hunters were even will- 
ing to buy their heads on the hoof, as it were, 
selecting from living slaves. A certain Joe Roe 
became an established denier in Maori heads, 
finally losing his own when a visiting tribe met 
some of their relatives in his display. 

In many ways the Maoris were a match for 
the wild whalemen. Warlike, socially cohesive 
within the tribe nnd agriculturally efficient, 
they could not be swept aside like the unlucky 
Tasmanians. Instead, they quickly leurnt to 
supply the whalers' culinary needs, first with 
native fern-root. This tasted like the crust of 
new-baked bread but caused acute constipa- 
tion and was snid to be the main reason why 
Epsom Salts reached the Antipodes in such 
large quantities. Then they mustered the arts of 
growing potatoes and rearing pigs. For pigs the 
Maoris themselves developed a prodigious 
taste, one tribesman polishing off sixty pounds 
of pork in a twenty-four-hour sitting. 

Admittedly, the celebrated missionary 
Samuel Marsden found that the Maoris did not 
always cope immediately with new ideas. They 
kept pulling up his wheat to look for tubers and 
he had to invoke Tapu to stop them continually 
looking under his chickens for eggs. Neverthe- 
less. the Maoris obtained a great deal of what 
• they wanted from the Europeans, namely guns 
and gunpowder. In order to prosecute their 
wars the chiefs were even willing to sacrifice 
the pleasure of eating their female slaves for 
the advantages of prostituting them to the sex- 
starved whalers. 

In a perverse way this apparently increased 
the value of women and reduced the level pf 
female infanticide. Gradually whalers married 
Maori women, finding them attractive, loyal 
and hard-working. Although Dr Morton takes 
care not to exaggerate the significance of what- 


. There are chapters, loo, on shark anatomy . 
and physiology, reproduction and behaviour, 
evolution add classlficaripn t The greater part of . 
the book, however, is takeh up by accounts of i 
the 250 or so species of sharks as living animals. 
The subjects of these chapters range from 
those thirty to forty-feel long plankton-eating 
giants, (he basking and whale-sharks, to the 
six-inch long Squalialus latiawdus of Japanese 
waters. 

In these chapters much of what wc kpow 
about shqrk biology is revealed, nnd it Is a 
fascinating story of natural efficiency and eco- 
nomy. As Ellis points out repeatedly, sharks 
arc a poorly studied group of animals, but for 
the general reader it would be difficult to. ro- ' 
commend a better- written or more carefully 
researched account of whut we do km>W. The ' 
illustrations are pleasantly unfamiliar. 1 Twenty ' 
of Ellis’s own paintings are nn added attrac- . 
tion. Unfortunately, several of these are pro- . 
sented as double-spreads. Will publishers ever 
realize that any artwork bisected by the gutter ' 
is extremely irritating to the reader? When the . 
lithe beauty of a shark Is Quasimodofied in that 
• way, the result is . an insult to artist and fish 
alike.' '■ 


ing in New Zealand's history, lie makes a good 
case for its having provided a long appren- 
ticeship in cultural understanding helween 
whiles and Maoris before the true settlers 
arrived from Europe and the tricky process 
of land sales began. He also points uul that the 
whalers, us much by the trouble they caused as 
by the business they built, forced the arm of 
British law to reach out to New Zealand and to 
bring with it colonial bureaucracy. 

Scaling had preceded whaling. In the early 
1820s a scaling captain, John Grouo, had taken 
35,000 skins in just three trips around New 
Zealand. In 1 840 only 470 skins were imported 
into Sydney during the whole year. The whales 
were destroyed just ns quickly, and even now. 


one and a quarter centuries later, the Right 
whales have not returned. 

It is this catastrophe that has provoked 
Whales : A celebration, a luxurious anthology 
of poems, prose and paintings by a hotchpotch 
of generous persons like Ariosto, Pliny and 
Brueghel who have donated their royalties to 
Greenpeace. The road to conservation is 
paved with many curious conversions. The 
compiler. Greg Gate nby. told the BBC thnt lie 
came to whales when he fell in love with h 
dolphin-trainer in the Bahamas. In the words 
of one contributor, “Sometimes I find myself 
crying like the whales, *We! We! We! Weci, 
Wcci!'". I would rather read Dr Morton and 
give my money to the local naturalist trust. 


Chaucer and the Imagery of Narrative 

The First Five Canterbury Tales 
V. A. Kolve 

‘The learning that has gone into this book is genuinely substantial 
.... Reading it is a valuable and even an exhilarating experience. I 
am sure it will come to be seen as a classic of Chaucer criticism. 1 
Dr M alcolm Andrew, University of East A ngl ia 
£35 boards 568 pages 175 bfw photographs April 

The Governance of Anglo-Saxon 
England 50(k-1087 

H. R. Loyn 

The Governance of England Series l 

This first title in a new series shows how government evolved and 
became established in Anglo-Saxon England, both at the centre and 
in the localities, describing and analysing government in practice 
rather than recording the history of institutions. 

£7.95 paper 240 pages March 

Wars and Welfare 

Britain 1914-1945 
Max Beloff 

The New History of England 10 

The first major history of the 1914-1945 era for almost 20 years, 
reflecting the considerable amount of new research carried out since 
the opening of the archives for the period and offering critical 
comment on it. 

£18.95 boards £7.95 paper 320 pages April 

Industry and Ethos 

Scotland 1832-1914 

Sydney and Olive Checktand 

The New History of Scotland 7 

An account of Scotland in a period of rapid growth and 

development, charting the achievements of Victorian Scotland as 

well as the problems that faced her and their implications for the 

fiiture. 

£5.95 paper 224 pages March 

The Making of French Absolutism 

David Parker 

e a masterly blend of concision, synthesis and scholarship ... his 


’a masterly blend or concision, syntnesis and sc&oiarsmp . . . his 
clear and convincing account is rail of penetrating insights into 
numerous aspects of French history. 1 TLS 
‘Students reading this volume are bound to benefit from the clarity 
of exposition ana the wide range of examples chosen by Dr Parker to 
illuminate his eigamsnt.* THES 
£10.95 boards £5.95 paper 176 pages 

The Languages of Britain 

Glanville. Price 

A fascinating book which sets in its historical and (where applicable) 
present context each of the languages that have ever been widely 
spoken in Britain* with the exception of those of recently arrived 
inunigrant communities. 

£16,50 boards 256 pages March 
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Shades of blackmail 


Criminal proceedings 


Julian Symons 

DONALDTHOMAS 

Belladonna: A Lewis Carroll Nightmare 
310pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0333 36048 6 

Lewis Carroll's passion for photograph mg 
young girls (not young boys) in what he coyly 
called “their favourite dress of nothing to 
wear" would be thought today almost proof 
positive of paedophilia, and. ns Carroll’s cor- 
respondence shows, fluttered some maternal 
breasts even in nineteen ih-century Oxford. 
Donald Thomas's novel, no doubt rightly, 
shows Carroll as emotionally but not physically 
vulnerable to taut adolescent thighs and de- 
veloping breasts. His photographic activities 
made Carroll a natural mark for blackmail, and 
Belladonna is about a blackmail attempt that 
ends in murder. 

Fact is woven ingeniously into this fiction. 
The blackmailer is Charles Augustus Howell, 
who fascinated the pre-Raphaclilcs and was 
for a time Ruskin’s secretary. Mnny scandalous 
stories were told about “the man with green 
eyes, whose touch is pnrulysis", to quote one 
romantic view of him, and although they are 
probably exaggerated there is no doubt that 
Howell made money shadily, even though as is 
said here he “lind never committed blackmail, 
in the sense in which the world understands 
that term". Photographs of Carroll’s favourite 
model Jane Ashmole are stolen, printed up 
and labelled “Jane by nn Oxonian” , and 
Howell then calls upon Carroll to express his 


horror at the possible scandal involved, and 
offer his services in obtaining the return of the 
photographs. Thomas manages all this 
wonderfully well. Carroll's relationship with 
his young girls, part loverly and part joking, is 
just right, and the problems he sets and the 
syllogisms he proposes are properly Carrol- 
Eian. If Rab became a lawyer and Ymra a 
soldier, what became of Russian Yvan? He was 
a sailor, as one little girl understands and 
another doesn't. 

Howell's machinations are damaged by the 
activities of his partner Dicky Tiptoe, formerly 
of the Indian Army. Tiptoe's financial need is 
urgent, his approach crude. He tries to com- 
promise Carroll through a young prostitute, 
whom he introduces as his daughter. The mur- 
der which occurs three-quarters of the way 
through the book, and the subsequent police 
investigation, are handled rather perfunctori- 
ly. Thomas’s heart is with Carroll and Howell, 
not with the details of murder, although he 
provides an ingenious alibi, appropriately link- 
ed to a camera. 

Belladonna has its weaknesses. There is an 
unconvincing sub-plot relating to Jane's 
mother, and in the end we have rather more 
than enough of Carroll's feelings about his 
girls. The menace of Howell's presence is not 
fulfilled, and one would have liked to have 
heard more of the blackmail documents he 
holds relating to Prince Albert Victor, Glad- 
stone. "Major Kitchener and another gent”, 
and others. When this has been said, however. 
Belladonna remains a remarkably fresh and 
original book, certainly one of the most enter- 
taining mysteries of the year. 


Murder on the market 


f Toby Fitton 

' ! ij DAVID HUME 

Outbid 

' '•/! 171pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

'■ 0434354503 

, The financial thriller has a specialized follow- 
. M ing, who must have an instinctive knowledge- 
of the rules under which the game is played, be 
-j . up-to-date in Capital Transfer Tax regula- 
*| i . ti tions and learned in the daily routines of the 

■ i! ; I j Tokyo slock exchange. For outsiders, whose 

'I ‘ j j pocket calculators have too few digits to keep 

j! j Intouch with the vast sums at stake, there is the 

j i j] lower fascination of watching a man-made 

■ 8 • i^. ‘machine develop a life of its own and become a 

’?'* . • ’ menace . In Outbid the artefact is the Financial 
[' 1 ' I Times Ordinary Share Index, whose cayortings 

|j i | during a distillery take-over bid acquire a 
Jj >’! ; strange romantic fascination. 1 1 - ■ 

^ j , jj This play of market forces is recognized by 

^ I >j David Hume, a financial journalist whose first 
■ i novel this is. “Success .touches a deep-felt 
J! U • spring in the City’s collective, consciousness”, 
| he. writes: “like any small community at the 
; mercy of apparently inexplicable and uqcon- 
J ]j tollable forces, it ha& a deep need for heroes 
abje to outwit those forces.” 

I! . •••!* • The market in Outbid is not merely a play- 


'f 'I - :■ ; ‘ ; 

j :i ] . i 'makve binchy • j..;';" * : a ; ; j ■ 

' \ London Transport?- 4 j s. ’ 

: t :2?Qpp. C«httU7'^bljshlng.'£7.95. . . : T 

'••IS ',•■ 07l?6oiS64 : .i I,- r- 

'■! p-'* , ' ■ » : — — 1 ■ I - 

j ? - -i • • • . . • . ■/. . ; 

.r i :{ The.lwenty-two Rories which make up this; 

.ippllection] were . originally published in two 
i lyoiumes In 1978 arid J98G'as jCentrqi Line' and., 
v-t.'l ^ Yltforia bine, Each story is named evocatively 
. after a Tube station (there t*; one new story, 

. . “Elision'')! but there ill! connection with the 

: . ■ Undprground'ends. The stories are about peo- 

Sijl pie adrift in the big city, .with no idea of their, 
™ destination, and pot especially enjoying their 
(■'m journey Cither. Nebrly all MaeVe Binchy’S den-;- 
/-.pH*''- t ^characters are; women. Some of them are,' 
j'j like the author; Irish. They have crime to Lon- 
;• j ■ don hop! ng.tobetter thernse.l ves, but they r^re- 

UJili 'hands of meri. They 'come to ^ i^oih d 0 ri^ f 


thing of the gods. Someone, somewhere, is so 
anxious to acquire an enormous Edinburgh 
whisky conglomerate that a murder takes place 
on a ski-slope, almost it seems as part of the 
ritual of business transaction. Running to 
ground the assassin of the piste and his pay- 
master is left not to the gendarmerie but to an 
ambitious young merchant banker, whose de- 
tective work commends itself to the victim’s 
beautiful (and rich) daughter. 

The romantic interest is limited and stylized 
(“sobbing, she flung herself onto Frank’s 
arms’’); it is the rituals of the Cily that are more 
interestingly presented, whether in the discreet 
panelling and silver of a fine old stockbroking 
firm's luncheon room or the expensive interior . 
decoration, of a pushy young merchant bank 
desperate to achieve respectability but not yef 
above a dubious deal. ; 

It is the Establishment, their noses red with 
tapping In White’s and Boodle's, their nods as 
good as their winks, who prove the more versa- 
tile and resourceful. Their well-placed inter- 
national links are easily able to put paid to the 
machinations of a wily foreigner whose own 
- business associates soon see him finished off at 
the bottom of a lake in Nevada. A lot of juicy 
commissions are made as the shares go up and 
"down, honour is satisfied, the hero gets his 
bird, , and the bird Inherits her fortune. Stet 
fortuna damns. . 


1/vate abortions', secret Weekends w>th married 
; j men who mistreat then?; &d,. compensatory , 
shoplifting spreesj'Or up frbmthe country fpr,: 

; reunions with sophisticated city friends, who 1 
! soiib them. Ttyey are a procession of sorry.vic- 
' tinis; exploited, overweight, above ail friis-, 

- trailed. London Is, in nearly. every story,, the ' 
fount ofl. wickedness, perversion' and corirup- 

.Hon-.. - . V-. . 

•If it were hot for the ease and buoyancy with ' 
; which Maeve Binchy 'votes, - London > Jrans-\ 
ports would be a depreisring read. 1 But the au- 
thor’s humour and .robust lack of self-induK-| . 
I gejtCp save it. Her portrayal df the small sk|r-l 
, : wishes of day-to-day urban survival is enjoys 
uble; her Wry observation of the different 
. layers oif London life is qricpiiifprtably acute. j 
; :Ifcls only.a pity that stpries centre^ bh day-to- 

y : day social b^ryatiaris.date fasten post-punk 1 
^ Loridon', ‘y taljap' ; wifi-sWap l pin^ ; ^ In 1 

'Seven Sfeters arid 1 & ‘‘tohemiah lifestyle’; of 


T. J. Binyon 

DOUGLAS CLARK 
The Monday Theory 
197pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575033592 

Hard-hitting female columnist and her lover 
are found dead in the bed of their seaside cot- 
tage. About-to-be-divorced husband is a prime 
suspect, but there are other runners as well for 
Scotland Yard’s Masters and Green - Douglas 
Clark's usual duo -to ruminate over. Solid plot 
and original murder method outweigh the 
Dixon of Dock Green-ish quality of much of 
the conversation. 


GWEN MOFFAT 
Last Chance Country 
183pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575033649 

Gwen Moffat's heroine, the redoubtable Miss 
Pink, JP, leaves the damp English winter for a 
holiday on a millionaire's ranch in the middle 
of the Arizona desert: only to find, as might be 
expected, murder and mystery among the mes- 
quite. Plot perhaps a little over-elaborate, but 
the vast expanse of the natural background, 
complete with flora and fauna, is put in with 
admirable success. 


REGINALD HILL 
Deadheads 

275pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002313693 

Reginald Hill's latest book takes us back to 
that Yorkshire town where Superintendent 
Dalziel and Inspector Pascoe keep law and 
order. Dalziel, crude and coarse, is. however 
packed off to London for most of the book, 
leaving Pascoe - visibly growing in cunning and 
experience with each case -uto occupy the cen- 
tre of the stage, as he probes into the career of 
lucky Patrick Aldermann, beneficiary of a 
series of seemingly accidental deaths. More 
leisurely in progress than most, the novel uses 
its time well to construct a solidly Northern 
background and to do much more than merely 
sketch in its characters. 


DELL SHANNON 

The Mycroft Memoranda . 

186pp. Andrd Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233 97582 9 

The latest episode in the ongoing saga of 
Lieutenant Luis Mendoza and the other folk in 
the Los Angeles police department contains 
the usual assortment of heists, muggings, rob- 
beries and killings - and also one cleverly plot- 
ted murder that takes Mendoza sit the way to 
Paris, France for its solution. The domestic life 
of these cops is cloyingly bland - are there no 
bad apples in the department? - but (he whole 
thing is put together with Dell Shannon’s usual 
neat professionalism. 

L. A. TAYLOR 
One for the Books 

189pp. Hale. £7.50. , ..... . . 

: 070901192 1 •••• *. 'Vv i;- t ; : - 

Marge Brock, a fqrty-year-old redhead strug- 
gling to .support a family as a freelance 
researcher, is employed to 1 get up the-baCkr 
ground ,for a book op unsolved murders, and 
discovers a series Which comes uncomfortably 
close id her own life; Pleasantly low-key, un- 
pretentious - if a little over-domestic - US 
Import. , 


JONATHAN VALIN i V 

Natural Causes- • , V1 , 

258pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002313804 , y ■:;;•-/■ .. •/, 

Cincinnati private eyftHar^Stpnpriscpiied in 
by the spdi^orbf a. popular daytime sohp opera . 
to avert 'anj po^sible scandal that might arise 
rafter Qurintip Dover, thelshoWychfof Script- 


front slowly peels off the world of soap. Natur- 
al Causes is Jonathan Valin’s fifth Harry Sto-' 
nor novel. Each has been an improvement on 
its predecessor, and the latest proves no excep- 
tion to the rule. Valin has always told a power- 
ful story, combining it with a cold glance at 
some of the values that Americans hold as dear 
as apple pie. But now he has moved into a 
different league: the new novel is orchestrated 
almost as carefully as one of Chandler’s 
(though without his sentimentality). With it 
Valin lias broken out of the ruck and firmly 
established himself ns the legitimate heir to the 
late Ross Macdonald. 


JOHN BUXTON HILTON 
Corridors of Guilt 
184pp. Collins. £6.95. 

000231388 X 

Although John Buxton Hilton retired his 
policeman, Superintendent Kenworthy, some 
books ago, he keeps finding new jobs for him 
to do: sensibly, because Kenworthy's blend of 
patience and intuition works best when un- 
trammelled by official procedures. Here Ken- 
worthy is called in by that high-level investiga- 
tive unit attached to the Cabinet Office (intro- 
duced in an earlier novel) to look into disturb- 
ing connections between an odd civil service 
department and a security firm staffed by ex- 
policemen. Well-written and quirkily original, 
Corridors of Guilt is as good an argument 
against early retirement as one is likely to find. 


FREDRIC NEUMANN 

Manoeuvres 

376pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575033584 

By Catch-22 out of M*A*S*H, Manoeuvres is 
psychiatrist Abe Redden's account of some of 
his experiences while a captain in the United 
States Army, attached to the Psychiatric Unit 
of the 20th Station Hospital in Nuremberg, 
during the Cuban missile crisis. In this short 
period he foils an espionage plot, unmasks a 
gang of smugglers, solves a couple of murders' 
and cures Sergeant Lingeman, a demolition 
expert, of his fear of heights. At its best, 
Manoeuvres is too funny to read without 
excruciating pain: the high spot being a lecture 
by Redden's superior, Major Wormiey - an 
out-and-out nut case - on nocturnal enuresis, 
followed by the practical application of his 
teachings to a squad of sulky bed-wetters. The 
author does switch at times rather disconcer- 
tingly between the comic and the tragic, bathos 
and pathos; the latter bringing with it a 
sentimentality which blunts the satiric edge. 
All in all, however, a genuine, 22-carat boffo. 


CLIVE EGLETON 
A Conflict of Interests 
247pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 
0340332379 . . ' 

Karen Whitfield, a call-girl with a sefect 
clientele, is tortured and killed in her expens- 
ive Wimbledon home. Detective ‘Inspector 
Coghill begins the investigation, but is called . 
off pretty sharpish when he begins to poke hp 
nose into areas which the security services con 4 • ^ 
rider too sensitive for an ordinary 1 ; copper- 
Solid and professional, with godd detalj, put . 
not an excessive amount of ildn. ■ ' <• . j ' 


GERALD HAMMOND . .i.,..'' 

Cousin Once Removed 

190pp. Macmillan, £6.95. yf. 

.03333*8139 . . ■ I 

Keith Calder, the Borders gunsmith whose eye 
has roved amorally through ' 

novels by Gerald Hammond, has becom 

almost domesticated since acquiring PW® ® {*. 

child. But- the old Adam reawakens wheri n e 

gets skewered through the shoulder . 
crossbow bolt, and it turns out that someon , , 
very much interested in one of the 7n 

he’s' brought back from a busman’s 

RiWrn : Ac a iiunirc a Mrv workmanlike J op ‘ 
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Months and monsters 




ffiXT&Fi 


C. R. Dodwell 

P. McGURK, D. N. DUMVILLE, M. R. GODDEN 
and ANN KNOCK 

Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile: 

Volume 2 L, An Eleventh-Century Anglo- 
Saxon Illustrated Miscellany (British Library 
Cotton Tiberius B V Part I) 

285pp. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger 
(distributed in the UK by Allen and Unwin). 
£490 (paperback , £440) . 

0044200498 

Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, 
Volume Twenty-one, presents a black-and- 
white reproduction of the manuscript British 
Library MS Cotton Tiberius B V pnrt I, with 
the four of its original leaves which are now in 
MS Cotton Nero D II. This is preceded by a 
109-page scholarly introduction, which is 
lavishly illustrated with no less than 149 com- 
parative pictures and by ten cotour illustrations 
from the Tiberius manuscript itself. 

The manuscript is very much of a miscellany, 
with its lists of Roman emperors, its genealog- 
ies of Anglo-Saxon ruling houses, its frag- 
mentary life of St Nicholas, its added annals 
of Battle Abbey nnd so on. And it was already 
such when it passed ns a single volume into the 
hnnds of Robert Cotton between 1596 and 
1621. After being damaged in the Cottonian 
Library fire of 1731, it was, however, divided 
and its leaves were inlaid nnd made single. The 
result of this has been to make particularly 
daunting any attempts at reconstruction, since 
the original prickings, the original rulings and 
original margin-widths have been turgely, if 
not entirely lost. It is a measure of Dr P. 
McGurk's mcticulousncss that he hns some- 
how surmounted these problems and is able to 
provide a persuasive reconstruction of the 
manuscript as it was. 

On the whole, the various texts of the manu- 
script arc not fumed for their accuracy, nnd it is 
the illustrations that have made it well known. 
This is not only because they are delightful 
examples of Anglo-Saxon art but because they 
are secular and. with rare exceptions, all other 
Anglo-Saxon paintings are religious. The 
secular categories they cover are varied. The 
Occupations of the Months may be described 
as social since they represent agrarian pursuits; 
the map of the world is geographical; and other 
pictures might be loosely described as scien- 
tific, for those to Cicero’s translation of a poem 
by Aratus are astronomical, and those to (he 
so-called Marvels of the East (which come first) 
have some relationship to Natural History. 

Occupations of the Months are, of course, 
known from surviving mosaics and drawings of 
Late Antiquity, but what is of great interest 
about these (which illustrate the Calendar) is 
that they concentrate their attention entirely on 
agricultural activities - ploughing for January, 
pruning for February, raking for March and so 
forth. The publishers have given us four of 
these Labours in colour, together with black- 
and-white plates of a related, and earlier, cycle 
fot comparison. This other cycle, which is 
equally well known, is in another Cotton 
manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon period arid 
lakes the form of tiny, spirited drawings and 
not paintings. Contrary to earlier opinions. 
Dr McGurk’s belief is that the two cycles de- 
rived from a common prototype which he sug- 
gests was Carollngian. No one would quarrel 
with the view that the first cycle, particularly, 
reflects stylistic Influences from Rheims, but I 
do not think that ytt can go further them this on 
the eyidenfe. Indeed, the pictures evince an 
observation of everyday life which was far 
more Anglo-Saxon than Carollngian. Though 
they may Incorporate a few hints nnd sugges- 
tions frotn the past; these charming portrayals 
of country life are 'essentially Erigligh. 

The Calendar and its Occupations of foe 
Months ere followed by computistfcal mater- 
ial, and ; a historian of technology may , one day, 
perhaps note as a. curious coincidence the facts 
that the earlier English bad a special Interest in 
the compultis and that the computer was in- 
vented in England. The computus provided 
astronomical information from which reckon-: 
ings could be made of the dates of the paschal 
moon , and thence of Easter arid of the mover 


tional skills are certainly needed, for the text is 
far from having those qualities of accuracy and 
reliability that one associates with the com- 
puter. It is, basicully, an ill-digested jumble. 

Like latter-day recipe books, some secular 
manuscripts in the Middle Ages were compiled 
in a fairly inconsequential way, and this 
perhaps explains the insertion of a Mappa 
Mundi which has nothing to do with the texts. 
It has achieved some celebrity among histor- 
ians of cartography because it is one of the 
earliest surviving world maps and the first to 
give the British Isles a recognizable profile. 

A now lost map of the Heavens did, how- 
ever. have some relevance, for it introduced an 
astronomical section - Cicero's translation of 
Aratus' poem. This, quite certainly, derives 
from a famous Carolingian illustrated manu- 
script, as Buescu has earlier argued, though it 



The Cynncephalus, from Marvels of the East: 
reproduced from the hotik reviewed here. 


was in an idiosyncratic style, pioneered in the 
fourth century, which (he Anglo-Saxon artist 
“modernized”. From his wide experience of 
astronomical manuscripts, McGurk is able to 
initiate a discussion of the exact relationship 
between the two manuscripts and brings other 
later English ones into consideration. The 
Carolingian manuscript was incomplete when 
it came to England and McGurk considers that 
it was supplemented by another. 

The pictures of the so-called Marvels of the 
East arc of particular importance. They illus- 
trate monsters believed for some two thousand 
years to inhabit the unexplored arcus of the 
world, which continued to fascinate the Re- 
naissance imagination as they had the classical 
- witness Othello's story of his courtship of 
Dcsdemona. They show us how the West im- 
agined these mutants of the human and animal 
races in the eleventh century, and -despite one 
• very free rendering - these pictures must also 
reflect earlier traditions. The monsters are by 
no means seen as frightening, but simply as 
fellow creatures of a different condition. . 

The chief editor is right to follow the tradi- 
tional dating of the manuscript and place it in 
the second quarter of the eleventh century. Its 
provenance, however, is more controversial, 
since indications in the texts suggest both 
Canterbury and Winchester. The preference, 
here, for Canterbury, is well nnd cautiously 
put, though I here arc no very dose connections 
with Canterbury pictures. 

In terms of its texts, this manuscript is mixed 
nnd at times confused but, in terms of its illus- 
trations, it is of very special interest. Indeed, it 
is the most important illustrated. scoiiMi 
volume that survives froqi Europd-oTlhc tenth' 
and eleventh watdrietff This facsimile of it is 
iherefofe to be warmly welcomed. Like the 
earlier volumes of this series, published by 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, it is very handsomely 
produced. 


Replacing the roll 


lehqer through imsparto^tjijji 


N. G. Wilson 

COLIN H. ROBERTS andT. C. SKEAT 
The Birth ofthe Codex 

78pp, with six plates. Oxford University Press 
for the British Academy. £13. 

019 7260241 

The most important development in the his- 
tory of hooks before the age of printing was (he 
change from the roll to the codex. C. H. 
Roberts’s paper in the Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy xl (1954) has long been recog- 
nized as the standard treatment of the topic. 
Subsequent research and discoveries have per- 
suaded Dr Roberts to issue not a reprint but a 
substantially revised and enlarged version , The 
Birth of the Codex , written in collaboration 
with T. C. Skeat, who has prepared the first 
seven of the thirteen brief chapters into which 
(hie book is divided. This kind of revision is 
greatly to be welcomed. 

The transition from papyrus roll to parch- 
ment codex as the normal form of book was not 
a simple step, Chapter Two considers the rela- 
tive merits and availability, of the two mater- 
ials. The very slow growth in the Use of parch- 
ment is explained by referring to the subtle 
skills required for the production of a good- 
quality article; once, these were developed it 
would still have been some time before suitably 
(rained craftsmen existed all over the Roman 
empire. That is no doubt correct; but one- 
might conjecture that the yield per bnimal 
.slaughtered would have been rather small in 
view of the size of animals before the era of 
selective breeding, > 

, . The origi nal codex was a se t of tablets, usual- 
; ly wooden and covered with wax. It is conceiv- 
able that Julius Caesar was the first person to 
make up folded sheets of pupyrus in the same 
way, Parchment notebooks arc attested 
perhaps by Horace and certainly In the first 
century ad. The parchment codex books men- 
tioned by Martial are the first instance of (heir 
type, but appear (q have been a short-lived and 
uiisucce^fiti experiment. . 

Yet biblical manuscripts written' befote ad 


while Bmong other Christian books the codex 
form predominates. The authors therefore 
infer that the Christians had chosen the codex 
form far copies of the Bible before ad 100. 
They show that the alleged practical advan- 
tages of the codex, though real enough, are 
.. considerably less important than has often 
been claimed, and therefore seek another ex- 
planation. Roberts’s hypothesis of 1954, that 
Peter's auditors in Rome would have been 
used to parchment notebooks, and that St 
Mark as the first evangelist might have used 
such notebooks, which were then transmitted 
to Alexandria, where papyrus was the normal 
writing material, is now rejected as implaus- 
ible, because neither St Mark's Gospel nor the 
church of Alexandria were so influential in 
early centuries as to be likely to impose a new 
pattern of book production on otber circles. 
The authors now offer a more ingenious sug- 
gestion, that the explanation is to be sought in 
the practices of the earliest Oiristian com- 
munities, such as Antioch or Jerusalem, which 
might have borrowed the Jewish custom of 
writing rabbinic sayings on tablets of papyrus, 
and that they recorded the sayings of Jesus in 
the same way. This may well be right. The 1 
' authors could perhaps have given more weight 
to a factor which they allude to tentatively, 
namely that the early Christians, may have 
wished to emphasize the break In cultural 
tradition which their ndw faith. implied. 

Finally the authors turn to the question why 
. the codex whs used on occasion by the pagans 
even at a date when It Is. difficult to conceive 
that the example of (he Christians could have 
been influential. G. Cavallo’s view of thd 
codex as the preferred form of the lower classes 
for their reading-matter is ; examined and found 
not to be borne out by the evidence at present 
: available. No other view is supported by much 
■ : ! evidence, and one must merely wonder if the : 
experiments of Jiillu? Caesar of Martial's book- 
' seller retained * small Pj«» in pagan practice. 

The briglfoal I pubjkftlfoh could be bought as 
an offprint for four shillings and sixpence. The 
1 new edition, admittedly twice . as long and 
bettof Ulqstrdted, is priced beyond the means 
' of any siudent end no wiy libraries, a itd the 
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The eightieth volume of the annual Book Auc- 
tion Records, edited by Wendy Y. Heath 
(S08pp. Folkestone: Dawson. £50- 07129 L03I 
X) lists prices realized between AUgusl 1982 
and July 1983 at sales held by fifty-odd firms in 
the United Kfogdorq, Western Europe, South 
Africa, Australia and North America. It ex- 
cludes most multiple lots, for obvious practical 
reasons, and any lot Fetching less titan £50', 
$100, or (for Europe) the equivalent of £100. 
lltd volume’s two sections are of printed books 
■ and aliases, and of printed maps, chans and 
plans. Those who wish (o search concerning 
manuscripts should consult its main rival, 
American Book Prices Current , which is simi- 
larly international In coverage, • 

We regret a misprint in the final senfeped of 
Blake Morrison’s review of David Lodge's 
.novel Smalt .World in Inst week’s TLS. The 
dosing words riiqttld have been: “It would be a 
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